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LIFE OF LOCKE. 



John Locke was bom in 1632 at Wrington in Somerset* 
shire, and was the son of a gentleman of moderate landed 
property, who served as a captain in the Parliamentary 
army during the Civil War. He was educated with great 
care by his father, and many of his counsels on the treat- 
ment of children are, doubdess, based upon his own per- 
sonal experience. 'In the early part of his life,' says 
Lord King, ' his father exacted the utmost respect from his 
son, but gradually treated him with less and less reserve, and, 
when grown up, lived with him on terms of the most entire 
friendship ; so much so, that Locke mentioned the fact of 
his father having expressed his regret for giving way to his 
anger and striking him once in his childhood when he did 
not deserve it' 

Locke was sent to Westminster School, and thence to 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1651, where he soon became 
distinguished for his talents and his learning. The course 
of studies pursued there, however, was not to his taste. He 
preferred the method of Bacon and Descartes to that 
of the schools, and he often expressed his regret in after- 
life that his father had ever sent him to Oxford. It is 
probable that he would have been equally dissatisfied with 
any other university of that day. Already possessed of 
great independence of mind and devoted to the pursuit of 
truth, he would have been impatient of any course of 
studies which did not give free play to these tendencies. 
Few men were ever more impatient under the tyranny of 
custom or authority. 
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2 LIFE OF LOdCt:. 

] His earliest work was a political essay written towards 
the end of 1660, with a view to a peaceable solution of 
affairs in Church and State : though intended for publication, 
' it was never printed. In 1664 he accompanied, as secretary. 
Sir Walter Vane, envoy to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
to Germany, where he stayed till the following year, when 
he returned to England. His letters from abroad are full 
of shrewd observation, and are remarkably lively in style. 

Locke had advantageous offers of preferment in the 
Church, and had a narrow escape of being engaged in 
diplomacy; but he was too conscientious to accept the 
former, and he was, happily, saved from the latter. His 
own natural tastes inclined him strongly to the study of medi- 
cine, which occupied much of his^ attention to the end of 
his life. Sydenham, the greatest medical authority of his 
time, speaks in the highest terms of Locke's knowledge of 
the healing art, and cites his opinion as that of one who, if 
his genius, penetration, and exact judgment were considered, 
had scarcely any equal and few superiors then living (1676). 
* No science,' S2^s Dugald Stewart, * could have been chosen 
more happily calculate'd than medicine to. prepare such a 
mind as that of Locke for the prosecution of those specu- 
lations which have immortalised his name : the complicated 
and fugitive and often equivocal phenomena of disease 
requiring in the observer a far greater portion of discrimi- 
nating sagacity than those of physics, strictly so called ; 
resembling in this respect, much more nearly, the phenomena 
about which metaphysics, ethics, and politics are conversant.' 

In the year l666 Locke became acquainted with Lord 
Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, who was suffering at 
the time from an abscess in his chest, and had come to 
Oxford to drink the waters at Astrop. A close intimacy 
sprang up between them, and, at Locke's advice. Lord 
Ashley underwent an operation which is said to have saved his 
life. Thenceforward Locke became an inmate of his lordship's 
house, where he was brought into contact with the greatest 
wits and statesmen of the day. Le Cletc tells a characteris- 
tic story of this period of his life. Upon one occasion three 
or four distinguished guests of Lord Ashley were playing 
at cards, when Locke took out his pocket-book and, looking 
at the players with great attention, began to write in his 
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pocket-book. . One of the party, after some time observing 
this, asked what he was writing ; to which Locke replied : * I 
am endeavouring to profit as far as I am able in your 
company ; for having waited with impatience for the honour 
of being in an assembly of the greatest geniuses of the age, 
and having at length obtained this good fortune, I thought 
I could not do better than write down your conversation ; 
' and, indeed, I have set down the substance of what has 
been said for this hour or two.' It was not necessary for 
Mm to proceed far ; the card table was abandoned, and the 
guests spent the remainder of the evening in rational con- 
versation. 

In 1670 Locke sketched the outline of his ' Essay on 
the Human Understanding,' which was not published, how- 
ever, until 1690. The occasion which suggested it to him 
is thus told by himself in an address to the reader : — * Were 
it fit to trouble thee with the history of this Essay, I should 
tell thee that five or six friends meeting at m^ chamber, and 
discomrsing on a subject very remote from this, found them- 
selves -quickly at a stand by the difficulties that rose on every 
$ide. After we had a while puzzled ourselves, without coming 
any nearer a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, 
it came into my thoughts that we took a wrong course, and 
that, before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, 
it was necessary to exercise our own abilities, and see what 
objects our understandings were or were not fitted to deal 
with* This I proposed to the company, who all readily 
assented ; and hereupon it was agreed that this should be our 
first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts on a 
subject I had never before considered, which I set down 
against our next meeting, gave the first entrance into this 
discourse; which having thus begun by chance, was con- 
tinued by intreaty, written by incoherent parcels, and 
after long intervals of neglect resumed again, as my humour 
or occasions permitted ; and at last, in a retirement where an 
attendance on my health gave me leisure, it was brought into 
that order thou seest it.' 

While an inmate of Lord Ashley's house, Locke pre- 
sided, over the studies of his son and of his grandson, 
t^ Hiird Earl of Shaftesbury and author of the famous 
Characteristics.' In 1672 Shaftesbury appointed Locke his 
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4 LIFE OF LOCK£* 

secretary for the presentation of benefices, and also to an 
office in the Board of Trade ; both of which posts he re- 
signed the following year, when his patron quarrelled with 
the Court. Delicate health compelled Locke in 1675 ^o 
take up his abode in France, where he spent several years, 
first at Montpellier and afterwards at Paris. The journal 
which he kept during this period shows how carefully he 
noted down whatever was worthy of description. 

On Shaftesbury's return to office in 1679 Locke re- 
turned to England ; but the same asthmatic complaint which 
had compelled him to go abroad now prevented him from 
residing in London, and he was obliged to spend much of 
his time at Oxford and in the West of England. Shaftesbury 
again incurred the displeasure of the Court in 1682, and 
withdrew to Holland, whither Locke, who had been so 
closely connected with him, thought it prudent to retire also 
in r683. Even there he was, for a time, obliged to live in 
conce^ment, the English envoy having demanded of the 
States-General that he should be given up for complicity in 
the expedition of the Duke of Monmouth. In 1684 he was 
deprived, by an illegal order of the king, of his studentship 
I at Christ Church, on a suspicion that he had written a 
j pamphlet which had given offence to the government. After 
a time it became possible for him to appear publicly at 
Amsterdam, where he founded a literary society including a 
number of eminent scholars and thinkers. 

In 1688 Locke returned to England in the same fleet 
that conveyed the Princess of Orange. During his exile he 

ihad written in Latin * A Letter concerning Toleration,' which 
was published in 1689 and was speedily translated. It was 
attacked by an Oxford writer, to whom Locke replied in 
three additional Letters. 

In 1690 appeared his most famous work, the 'Essay on 
the Human Understanding,' of which Sir James Mackintosh 
says : * Few books have contributed more to rectify prejudices, 
to undermine established errors, to diffuse a just mode of 
thinking, to excite a fearless spirit of inquiry, and yet to 
contain it within the boundaries which nature has prescribed 
to the human understanding. An amendment of the general 
habits of thought is, in most parts of knowledge, an object 
as important as even the discovery of new truths, though it 
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is not so palpable, nor is its nature so capable of being 
estimated by superficial observers. In the mental or moral 
world, which scarcely admits of anything which can be 
called discovery, the correction of the intellectual habits is 
probably the greatest service which can be rendered to 
science. In this respect the merit of Locke is unrivalled. 
His writings have diffused throughout the civilised world 
the love of civil liberty ; the spirit of toleration and charity 
in religious differences ; the disposition to reject whatever 
is obscure, fantastic, or hypothetical in speculation ; to 
reduce verbal disputes to their proper value ; to abandon 
problems which admit of no solution ; to distrust whatever 
cannot be clearly expressed; to render theory the simple 
expression of facts ; and to prefer those studies which 
most directly contribute to human happiness.' 

The Essay, as might be expected, was not favourably 
received at Oxford. The heads of houses of the University 
at first proposed to formally censure it, but, after much 
debating, resolved on contenting themselves with doing 
their utmost to prevent its being read by the students. At 
Cambridge it met with a very different reception, and for 
many years, says Dugald Stewart, was 'regarded with a 
reverence approaching to idolatry.' Considering the nature 
of the subject treated, the avidity with which the Essay was 
read is remarkable. Four editions were published in the 
space of ten years. Thirteen had appeared by 1748. A 
translation into French, made by Coste under the author's 
own supervision, soon spread Locke's reputation over the 
Continent, and exerted a powerful influence on the philoso- 
phy of France and Germany. 

The air of London again not agreeing with Locke, he 
accepted the offer of a home in the house of his friend. Sir 
Francis Masham, at Gates in Essex, where he passed the 
remainder of his life. In 1693 ^^ published the * Thoughts ' 
concerning Education,' an essay full of good sense and 
practical suggestions, the merits of which have been recog- 
nised by nearly every subsequent writer, English and Con- 
tinental, who has treated on the subject of education. 

Locke was appointed one of the Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations m 1695. ^^^ same year he published a 
treatise * On the Reasonableness of Christianity,' a worl? 
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which was intended to promote a design of William III. to 
reconcile and unite all bodies of professing Christians. An 
attack upon this work produced a second * Vindication of 
the Reasonableness of Christianity.' In 1 697 Locke became 
involved in a controversy with Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
Worcester, who had assailed certain passages in the ' Essay - 
on the ground that they were subversive of the principles of 
Christianity. In this controversy the bishop is generally 
considered to have had the worse. 

Locke's health now compelled him to resign his public 
appointments, and he passed the close of his life in the study 
of the Holy Scriptures. From among his papers were 
posthi^ mously pub lished a * Discourse on Miracles,' * Para- 
phrase vwiOEnNotes^oT the Epistles of St Paul,' an * Essay 
for the Understanding of St. Paul's Epistles by consult- 
ing St. Paul himself,' an 'Examination of Malebranche's 
Opinion of seeing all Things in God,' and a treatise * Of the 
Conduct of the Understanding.' The last-named work 

(should be read by all students of Locke as a continuation 
of the * Thoughts concerning Education ' and a practical 
application of the * Essay on the Human Understanding.' 
Locke died in 1704. 

Le Clerc quotes the following sketch of Locke's 
character, written, he tells us, by a person who knew him 
well : — * He wasj^_ profound philosopher, and a man fit for 
the most important afiaifs. He ^had iriueh knowledge of 
belles lettres, and his manners were very polite and parti- 
cularly engaging. He knew something of dmost everything 
which can be useful to mankind, and was thoroughly toaster 
of all that he had studied, but he showed his superiority by 
not appearing to value himself in any way on account of his 
great attainments. Nobody assumed less the 'airs of a 
master, or was less dogmatical, and he was never offended 
when any one did not agree with his opinions. There are, 
nevertheless, a species of disputants who, after being re- 
futed several times, always return to the charge and only 
repeat the same argument These he could not endure, 
and he sometimes talked of them with impatience, but he 
was the first to acknowledge that he had been too hasty. In 
the most trifling circumstances of life, as well as in specu- 
Jdtjve opiDions, he was always ready to be convinced by 
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reason, let the information come from whomever it might 
He was the most faithful follower, or indeed the slave, of 
truth, which he never abandoned on any account, and which 
he loved for its own sake. 

'He accommodated himself to the level of the most 
moderate understandings; and in disputing with them he 
did not diminish the force of their arguments against him- 
self, although they were not well expressed by those who 
had used them. He felt pleasure in conversing with all 
sorts of people, and tried to profit by their information, 
which arose not only from the good education he had 
received, but from the opinion he entertained that there 
was nobody from whom something usefiil could not be got 
And indeed by this means he had learned so many things 
concerning the arts and trade that he seemed to have made 
them his particular study, insomuch that those whose pro- 
fession they were often profited by his information, and 
consulted him with advantage. Bad manners particularly 
annoyed and disgusted him, when he saw they proceeded 
not from ignorance of the world, but from pride, from 
haughtiness, from ill-nature, from brutal stupidity, and 
other similar vices ; otherwise, he was far from despising 
whomever it might be for having a disagreeable appearance. 
He considered civility not only as something agreeable and 
proper to gain people's hearts, but as a duty of Christianity, 
which ought to be more insisted on than it commonly is.' 
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It might seem that teachers, familiar with the theory and 
practice of modem education, could derive little profit from 
the study of a book on education written nearly 200 years 
ago by an author who, however eminent as a philosopher, 
was not a schoolmaster by profession, and had had only a 
very limited experience as a private tutor. But, while the 
"^^'jhftfi'i n^ ^riiioQfi'rkri^ duHug these two hundred years, 

ha ve undoubt edl y greatly aHvanr^H^ ^h^ pi-jnn'pl^c npr^n 
w hich they ultimately rest^ and which arp tn h^ cnn^yVif in 

t he nature oi the child and the destiny of the man, remain 
unalte red. It is f or. the ^ light which T,nrk^ throws u pon 
t hese fundamental question s that his essay continues to 
deserve the attention of teachers and parents. He ap- 
proached the subject when he was over sixty years of age, 
\\ith the knowledge and training of a physician and of a 
psychologist, and brought to bear upon it a mind remarkable 
at all times for its calm, dispassionate judgment, a keen 
power of observation, shrewd practical common sense, and 
the accumulated experience of an eventful life spent in the 
choicest intellectual society ; and, though we may condemn 
some of his precepts on matters on which modern science 
has thrown new light, and smile at some of his suggestions 
for the carrying out of his views, no thoughtful reader can 
rise from the perusal of his book without feeling that it 
has enlarged his views of the scope of education, compelled 
him to re-examine his estimate of the relative value of 
different kinds of knowledge and of different methods of 
teaching, and deepened his knowledge of child-nature and 
the formation of character. Leibnitz set the 'Thoughts 
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concerning Education' above the * Essay on the Hiunan 
Understanding/ It exercised a powerful influence on the 
mind of Rousseau, and through him upon the whole of 
modern Europe.^ Hallam says that Locke uttered, on the 
subject of education, * more good sense than will be found in 
any preceding writer. . . . Much has been written, and often 
well, since the days of Locke ; but Vi g^ig th^ ^-aof nnn rrp 
frrm^ yrhiVh if- hag Hppti u^ti'm fttelv deri ved : and though the 
** Emile " is more attractive in manner, it may be doubted 
whether it is as rational and practicable as the treatise on 
Education. If they have both the same defect, that their 
authors wanted sufficient observation of children, it is 
certain that the caution and sound judgment of Locke has 
rescued him better from error.' ^ 

To estimate rightly the justice of I-ocke's strictures 
upon contemporary education, and to see clearly the 
occasion and aim of his suggestions, it is necessary to bear 
in mind adi at contemporary domestic and school edu cation 
r eally wer e. 

VVithT^egard to the domestic treatment of children, 
Hallam says : * The mode of treatment seems to have been 
passionate and barbarous severity alternating with foolish 
indulgence. Their spirits were often broken down, and 
their ingenuousness destroyed, by the former ; their habits of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by the latter.' ^ 

* VCest de 1' Angleterre qu'est venu le premier germe de V Emile; 
c'est en Allemagne que V^tnile a port^ tons ses fruits bons ou mauvais.' — 
liisL Critique des Doctrines dcMiducation en France ^ par G. Compayre, 
ii. 24. 

^ Lit, Hist. w. i^:^, 

• By way of illustrating this remark, the following passage may be 
quoted from Aubrey : * Such was the state of learning from the time of 
Erasmus to I660; learning was downright pedantry. The conversation 
arid habits of those times were as starched as their bands and square 
beards, and gravity was taken for wisdom. The doctors were old boys. 
Quibbles passed for wit even in sermons. The gentry and citizens had 
little learning of any kind, and their way of breeding up tlieir children 
was suitable to the rest. They were as severe to their children as 
schoolmasters. The child loathed the sight of his parents. Gentlemen 
o^ thirty or forty years of age were to stand like mutes and fools bare- 
]£6aded before their parents, and their daughters (grown women) were to 
stiftid at the cupboard side during .the .whole time of their proud mother's 
visit, unless (as the fashion was) leave was desired that a cushion should 
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' - The scho ols of the period were co nducte d with an equal 

Sevg^ty^ imft^lleved hy thp nrraginfl^l in/Jntgenr^ <*vhjhit<*ri 
t o^^^hildren at home . Charge was made for broom and 
hblch with the same regularity as for teaching and for books. 
• Many a schoolmaster,' says old Fuller, * better answereth 
the name paidotribes than paidagogosj r ather tearing hi s 
scholars' flesh jwjth whipp ing t han g ivin g thf^m ^nf\(\ educa- 
tioai.' No wonder if nis scholars hate the muses, being 
presented unto them in the shape of fiends and furies. 
Such an Orbilius mars more scholars than he makes. 
Their tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer which 
spake plain by nature, and whose stuttering at first was 
nothing else but fears quavering on their speech at their 
master's presence. And whose mauling them about their 
heads hath dulled those who in quickness exceeded their 
master/ 

• The gjmVnlnni ni insfrmrtion Wf^? almnsLjiyhnlly^gnii. 

fined t o the study Qf the dead languages. The revival of 
Mfi&nmg, while conferring inestimable advantages in many 
ways, had exerted one highly mischievous eflfect upon 
education ; it led schoolmasters to look upon a knowledge 
W Latin and Greek as * the be-all and end-all ' of education. 
When the vast treasures of Latin and Greek literature were 
first -revealed, and rendered accessible by the newly invented 
art of printing, it seemed to those on whbse eyes the 
dazzling light fell that whatever was worth knowing was to 
be found in them, and that the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the languages which were the keys to these treasures 
should be the first object of education. Other influences 
tended in the same direction. Latin was the language of 
the fathers, of the offices of the Church, and of the Holy 
Scriptures. It was the language in which nearly all learned 

be given them to kneel on. The boys (I mean the young fellows) had 
their, foreheads turned up and stiffened with spittle. They were to 
st^d manneriy forsooth, one hand at their band-string, the other behind 
Che breech. The gentlewomen had prodigious fans; with these the 
ddx^hters were often slashed and corrected. Sir Edward Coke rode 
tite circuit with §uch a fan, and the Earl of Manchester used such a one. 
At Oxford the rod was often used by the tutors and deans ; and Dr. 
potter, of Trinity Hall, I know right well, whipped his pupil with a 
swbtd by his side, when he came to take leave of him to go to the Inns 
of Court.* 
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works, theological, philosophical, political, and scientific, 
continued to be written down to the close of the seventeenth 
century. Greek was the key to the study of the New 
Testament in the original, and one of the weapons which 
were found most effective by the Reformers in their contest 
with Rome. * I'he papal system,* says Mr. Quick, * was 
connected, in the minds of the Reformers, with scholastic 
subtilties, monkish Latin, and ignorance of Greek ; the 
Reformation itself, with the revival of classical learning. 
Their opponents, the Jesuits, also fostered Latin as the 
language of the Church, and taught Greek as necessary for 
controversy. So, for a time, the effect of the Reformation 
was to confine instruction more exclusively to the classical 
languages. The old trivium (grammar, logic, and rhetoric) 
and quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music, and astro- 
nomy) had recognised, at least in name, a course of 
instruction in what was then the cyclopaedia of knowledge. 
But now all the great schoolmasters — Ascham in England, 
Sturm in Germany, the Jesuits everywhere — thought of 
nothing but Latin and Greek.' ^ 

Here and there a man of independent genius, like 
Montaigne or Milton, formed a true estimate of the value of 
the dead languages ; but, at the same time, recognised the 
fact that they might, in Montaigne'^ phrase, * be bought too 
dearly.' They saw very clearly that there are faculties of the 
human mind which literary studies leave wholly undeveloped, 
that there are other studies and other departments of know- 
ledge which have a wider practical utility in the various 
relations of life, and that the true aim of a classical educa- 
tion should be not to enable the student to produce imitations 
of classical models in a dead language, but to acquaint him 
with what is best worth knowing in ancient literature, to 
enlarge his views by transporting his mind to distant scenes 
and distant periods, to stimulate him to independent in- 
vestigation of truth and to the production of original works 
in his mother-tongue. For nearly three centuries educational 
innovators insisted on these obvious truths, but until very 
recently without success. The spell cast upon education at 
the Renaissance remained unbroken right down to our own 
time, and is not wholly dispelled even now. The best 

• Educational /Reform ei's, p. 31, 
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^orts of teachers were devoted to providing boys (irre- 
spective of their future work in life) with keys to treasures 
which only a very small number ever opened, to the utter 
neglect of other, and still more valuable, branches of learn- 
ing which lay at their feet, and could be mastered without 
any such keys. Education, in the true sense of the w ord, 
w as whQlly lost sight o^ m a narrow system of instructio n, 
which cu ltivated only one si de of the mma, ana nag hlt le 
re levance to th6 actual needs oi li?e! ' vVe learn,' says\ . 
Locke, ' not to live, but tcTdiiipuie, uird our education fits ) 
us rather for the university than for the world. But it is "qicd 
wonder if those who make the fashion suit it to ivhat th^ 
havey and not to what the pupils wanty/^n the same vein. 
Fuller, with his usual quaintness, remarks : * Our common 
education is not intended to render us good and wise, but 
learned ; it hath not taught us to follow and embrace virtue 
and prudence, but hath imprinted in us their derivation and 
etjrmology ; it hath chosen out for us not such books as 
contain the soundest and truest opinions, but those that 
speak the best Greek and Latin ; and, by these rules, has 
instilled into our fancy the vainest humours of antiquity. 
But a good education alters the judgment and manners. . . . 
Tis a silly conceit that men without languages are also with- 
out understanding. It's apparent in all ages that some such 
have even been prodigies of ability ; for ifs not to be beliejfed 
that Wisdom speaks to her disciples only in Latin, Greek^ 
and Hebrew,^ 

The methods of education were as defective as its aims 
were narrow. It might have been expected that, inasmuch 
as Latin and Greek were almost the sole subjects of instruc- 
tion, they would have been taught thoroughly well ; but the 
reverse was actually the case.* Although Colet had recom- 
mended schoolmasters to teach Latin through the study and 
imitation of good authors, and to 'leave the rules;' although 
Ascham had shown how rules could be best taught in con- 
nexion with the authors studied, whereas *the grammar 
alone by itself is tedious for the master, hard for the scho- 

' * We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learnt other- 
wise easily and delightfully in one year,*— Milton's Tractate of Edu- 
cation, 
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lar^ cold and uncomfortable for them both;' although 
Montaigne had shown by his own example (if such a trans- 
parent truth needed showing) that Latin might be learnt 
conversajtionally as easily as one's mother tongue ; although 
Ratify Comenius, and others had pointed out again and 
again the absurdity of commencing a language by the study 
of definitions and rules; the practice of * grounding ' chil- 
dren in the Latin grammar before they approached an author 
continued undisturbed down to our own time. To make 
matters worse, Greek grammars and Greek dictionaries were 
written in Latia Sydney Smith draws an amusing picture 
of a child at a public school puzzling his way through a 
Greek author with the assistance of Hederich's Lexicon, and 
trying to select, out of the hundred and two meanings of the 
seventeen Latin equivalents of /3aWw, the precise meaning 
of the word in the passage before him.^ We have given up 
the practice of teaching one unknown language through 
another only slightly less unknown, but we have yet much 
to do in graduating the difficulties which the study of a dead 
language presents, and in presenting them at the age when 
they can be.best grappled with. 

The i mmobilit Y fif ^hf» irt n f ff l n rn t i nn t l i i ri n fi thr 
period of wHich I have been treating is easily accounted 
for. The tea chers served no apprentices hip to their pro- 
fession,^ winch they often adopted merely as a stepping- 

* * A boy who sits down to Greek with lexicon and grammar has 
to master an unknown character of an unknown language ; to look out 
words in a lexicon, in the use of which he is inexpert ; to guess, by 
many trials, in which of the numerous senses detailed in the lexicon he 
is to use the word ; to attend to the inflexions of cases and tense ; to 
become acquainted with the syntax of the language, and to become 
acquainted with these inflexions and this syntax from books written in 
foreign languages, and full of the most absurd and barbarous terms ; 
and this at the tenderest age, when the mind is utterly unfit to grapple 
with any great difficulty ; and the boy who revolts at all this folly and 
absurdity is set down for a dunce, and must go into a marching regi- 
ment or on board a man-of-war I * — Review of Hamilton's * Method of 
Teaching Languages,' Works, p. 447. 

* This continues to be the case, though efforts are now being made 
to supply the deficiency. * Le professorat des ^coles anglaises,* say 
MM. Demogeot and Montucci, the French Commissioners who 
reported on our primary schools, * nous semble en somme inferieur i 
celui de nos lycees, non pour le talent et la capacity des hommes^ rnais 
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Stone ta something better, or as a refuge from something 
w<Mrse ; they often entered upon their duties with^^a-Sleader 
stodkof learning , which they had no inducement, beyond 
ihe loVC" Of knowledge, to increase y and ea,ch generation 
had to go through the same cycle of blundering experiments, 
at the expense of its pupils, as its predecessors. There was 
no jgver-swe llin g tide of technical traditionsj n thf^ tta^hing 
PiSiession. There was ti o science of education.^ That a 
(Md^Dody and mind are^ both aiiice subject to inviolable 
laws, that the two are so closely related that nothing can 
sitfect the one which does not affect the other, that it is the 
teacher's duty to accommodate his methods to these laws 
and not to seek to impose laws of his own upon the child, 
that, in short, the only way of educating and (Controlling a 
child is by following nature, were trutfis but imperfectly 
apprehended and, certainly, rarely acted on. The main fact 
which the old schoolmasters appear to have clearly seized 
with regard to the human soul was, as Carlyle says, ' that it 
had a faculty called memory, and could be acted on through 
the muscular integument by appliance of birch rods.' It is 
heedless to remark that they freely utilised this modicum of 
mental ph)rsiology, though without producing any remark- 
able educational results. The body of a child Was always to 
be got at, even if his mipd was not apparent ; and his 
djyscoloured skin bore testimony to the pains taken with him 
by -his master, even if his attainments did not 

It may be said that our old public and grammar schools, 
in spite of the defects that have been pointed out, pro- 
duced numbers of great men and able sdiolars. It would 
be truer, perhaps, to say that these great men and able 
j$Qholars achieved their distinction in spite of the vicious 
system under which they were educated. Seeing that netoly 

par l€ vice de I'organisation. L'enseigneinent en Angleterre n'est pas une 
carri^re qui a son apprentissage, son noviciat, son avancement, jses 
distinctions, son em^ritat. L'absence d*une ^ole normale superieure 
rddttit le jeune maitre ^ son experience d'^lev^ et k ses tktonnements 
personndbs.' It is true the masters in our public schools are usually 
Qien of ability and brilliant scholarship, and that they bring to thieir 
worir trained minds quick to learn; but no mese intellectual ability or 
scholarship can compensate ignorance of the laws of child life .and 
mental development, and want of femiliarity with the history and tech* 
nicsdities of what is in large part a practical craft. 
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all the gentle youth of England passed through our public 
schools, it ought not to be surprising that some of the 
geniuses among them succeeded in distinguishing themselves. 
The true test of a system of education is not the number of 
geniuses produced imder it, but what it does for the child 
of average capacity and application. Applying this test to 
the old schools, it would appear from contemporary evidence 
that they were most unsatisfactory ; and the Report of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners, published so lately as 1864, shows 
that the old condition of things had not been greatly improved 
upon even thea * At the matriculations of the colleges,' 
ssLys the Dean of Christchurch, * very few can construe with 
accuracy a piece from an author they profess to have read. 
We never try them with an unseen passage. It would be use- 
less to do so. . . . The answers we get in arithmetic do not 
encourage us to examine them in Euclid or algebra. ... In 
the examination named " responsions," which occurs so early 
at the University that it is a test of school work — a very low 
test — out of 168 candidates on one occasion, 67 failed. Of 
these it has been proved, by analysis of the papers, that 43 
failed so universally as to show that they were -utterly unfit 
to undergo any examination whatever.'* The testimony 
from representatives of Cambridge and London University 
was to the same effect. Dr. Smith, the classical examiner 
at the London University, said: * Judging both from the 
examinations in the University of London and from the 
examinations I have conducted elsewhere, I have rarely 
met with boys who can translate the easiest piece of Latin 
or Greek ad aperturam Itbri. ... I think that if the boys 
had acquired a fair knowledge of Latin or Greek there 
might be something to be said for the present system ; but 
seeing that they hardly learn any Latin or Greek, there 
could be no harm in tr3dng to introduce some other subjects 
which they might learn. 

* Lord Stanley: You think, then, that there is, at the same 
time, a somewhat too exclusive devotion to classical teaching, 
and then that that very classical teaching to which other 
things are sacrificed is inaccurately and imperfectly carried 
on ? — Yes, that is my opinion.** 

> Quoted by R. Quain, F.R.S. (^On some Defects in General 
Education^ p. 29). * Quoted op, cit, pp. 31, 32. 
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If such were the results of the education given in our 
public schools twenty years ago, we may imagine what sort 
of an education was given when Locke was a boy at West- 
minster. ' He found, in fact,' says Hallam, * everything wrong ; 
a false system of reward and punishment, a false view of 
the objects of education, a false selection of studies, false 
methods of pursuing them.' 

His * Thoughts concerning Education ' ^ew out of a ^ 
series of private letters addressed to his friend, Edward \ 
Clarke, of Chipley. These letters were written in an easy 
Camiliar^yTe, which was suffered to remain unelaborated 
when {Gey wer e col lected ^3^' arfangedrfor'pnblication. 
Their value would appear to have been highly appreciated 
even in their MS. form ; for Locke says to Mr. Clarke in his 
dedicatory letter : * The importunity of friends is the common 
apology for publications men are afraid to own themselves 
forward to. But you know I can truly say, that if some, 
who having heard of these papers of mine had not pressed 
to see them, and afterwards to have them printed, they had 
lain dormant still in that privacy they were designed for. 
... I myself have been consulted of late by so many, who 
profess themselves at a loss how to breed their children, and 
the early corruption of youth is now become so general a 
complaint, that he cannot be thought wholly impertinent, 
who brings the consideration of this matter on the stage, 
and offers something, if it be but to excite others, or aflford 
matter of correction ; for errors in education should be less 
indulged thati-attyJ 

Recognising very imperfectly the physical side of the 
mind, and the effect of environment and heredity in differ- 
entiating individuals, Locke entertained what the most 
enthusiastic advocates of education would now, perhaps, 
consider an exaggerated opinion of the services which 
education is capable of rendering to mankind. In the early 
part of his Essay he says : * I think I may say that of all the\ 
men we meet with, nine parts out of ten are what they are, ] 
useful or not, by their education. It is that which makes L 
the great difference in mankind. The little or almost in- T 
sensible impressions on our tender infancies have very 
important and lasting consequences ; and there it is, as in / 
{he fountains of some rivers, where a gentle application oi/ 
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/the hand turns the flexible waters mto channels that make 
[ them take quite contrary courses ; and by this little direction 
! given them at first in the source, they receive different 
\ tendencies, and arrive at last in very remote and distant 
"faces' (p. 60). On this passage Hallam very justly re- 
hiarks: * Nothing would be easier than to confirm the 
contrary proposition by such fancifiil analogies from exter- 
nal nature. In itself the position is hyperbolical to extra- 
vagance. It is no more disparagement to the uses of 
education, that it will not produce the like effects upon 
every individual, than it is to those of agriculture (I pur- 
posely use this sort of idle analogy) that we do not reap the 
same quantity of com from every soil. Those who are 
conversant with children on a large scale will, I believe, 
imanimously deny this levelling efficacy of tuition. The 
variety of character even in children of the same family, 
where the domestic associations of infancy have run in the 
same trains, and where many physical congenialities may 
produce, and ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, is 
of sufficiently frequent occurrence to prove that in hum an 
beings there are intrinsic dissimilitudes which no edu cation 
ca nessentiallv overcome/ The exaggeration is, however, a 
very pardonable one, and should not be allowed to weaken 
the force of the truth out of which it grows. Human 
nature is indefinitely improvable. Unless the teacher start 
with this conviction, his aims will be narrow and unsustained 
by any noble enthusiasm. It is by believing in great things 
that great things are done. I can see nothing more likely 
to paralyse a teacher and convert him into a mere machine 
than a conviction that the characters and abilities of his 
pupils are all finally and unalterably determined by their 
antecedents. | Though he cannot alter the nature of the 
material in which he works, he may fashion that material 
into almost any shape he will, so long as he observes the 
laws of its being) 

Locke's viewS of the objects of education are those of a 
,4 utilitarian possessed of high moral purposes. T^e first aim 
of the^t eacher. he tells us^ should be to help his pupi l in form- 
ing the ^bit of self-control. * ThQ4p:eat principleand foun- 
dation 'oTairvirtueand^ this, that a ma^^i& 
able to deny himseit_his owBTdfisires, cross his own inclina^ 
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tlons, and purely follow wl^t reason directs as best, though '. 
the appetite lean the other way.' {§ 33.) ' He that has not 
mastery over his inclinations, he that knows not how tor 
resist die importunity of present pleasure or pain, for the 
sake of what reason tells him is fit to be done, wants the 
true principle of virtue and industry, and is in danger of 
never being good for anything.' (§ 45.) Locke's ideal 
I gentleman^Mpr the direction of whose education the Essay '■ 
is speciallyTntended, is ' to ha Y£ the knowledg e of a man of ! 
busmess, a rpm'ap^P gnif^b^^ <^^ hjs rank, and to bgTminent I 
and useful in his country, accordmg to his station.' (§ 94.) ' 
* The great wort of a governor is to tasluon the carriage, and 
form die mind ; to setde in his pupil good habits and the 
principles of virtue and wisdom, to give him by little and littie 
a view of mankind ; and work him into a love and imita- 
tion of what is excellent and praiseworthy ; and in the 
prosecution of it to give him vigoiu:, activity, and industry. 
The studies which he sets him upon, are but, as it were, the 
exercises of his faculties, and employment of his mind to 
keep him from sauntering and idleness, to teach him appli- 
cation, and accustom him to take pains, and to give him 
some little taste of what his own industry must perfect For 
who expects that under a tutor a young gentleman should be 
an accomplished critic, orator, or logician ; go to the bottom 
of .metaphysics, natural philosophy, or mathematics ; or be 
a master in . history or chronology ? Though something of 
eac^iof these is to be. taught him ; but it is only to open the 
door, that he may look in, and as it were begin an acquaint* 
ance, but not to dwell there ; and a governor would be 
much . to be blamed, that should keep his pupil too long, . 
and' lead him too far in most of them. But of good breed- 
ing, knowledge of the world, virtue, industry, and a love of 
reputation, he cannot have too much ; and if he have these, 
he will not long want what he needs or desires of the other. 
And since it cannot be hoped he should have time and 
strength to learn all things, most pains should be taken 
about that which is most necessary; and that principally 
looked after, which will be of most and frequentest use to him 
in the world.' (§ 94.). Similarly he says, in speaking of a 
young gendeman's studies, 'his tutor should remember that 
bis business is not so much to teach him all that is knowable, 
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las to raise in him a love and esteem of knowledge, and to 
tout him in the right way of knowing and improving himself, 
^hen he has a mmd to it' (§ 194.) 

Locke attaches only a subordinate value to learning in 

itself. The great aim which the teacher should keep before 

// him is not the communication of knowledge, but the forma- 

^j tion of habits. * The great thing to be minded in educa- 

tion,' he says, * is what habits you settle ; and therefore in 

this [he is speaking of the habit of drinking at unseasonable 

. times], as all other things, do not begin to make anything 

! ' customary, the practice whereof yoii would not have continue 

'" and increased (§ 18.) He looks forward to the time when 

/ children will be grown up and be emancipated from school 

and parental control ; and he sees very clearly that it is only 

confirmed habits that will avail at such a time to enable them 

|to resist temptation. * Every man,' he says, * must some time 

lor other be trusted to himself and his own conduct; 

V \indhe that is a good, a virtuous and able man, must be made 

jso within. And, therefore, what he is to receive from 

/feducation, what is to sway and influence his life, must be 

' something put into his virtues ; habits woven into the very 

principles of his nature, and not a counterfeit carriage, and 

dissembled outside, put on by fear, only to avoid the present 

\ anger of a father, who perhaps may disinherit him.' * (§ 42.) 

J .; His insistence upon the importance of the formation of good 

Jhabits is, I should say, the distinctive excellence of Locke's 

^ treatise. He urges it in every possible connexion — with regard 

to bodily habits, mental habits, social habits, moral habits. 

* To the same effect speaks Lord Bacon in his essay Of Custom 
and Education : ~* Men's thoughts are much according to their inclina- 
tion ; their discourse and speeches according to their learning and 
infused opinions ; but their deeds are after as they have been 
accustomed. . . . Therefore, since custom is the principal magistrate of 
man's life, let men by all means endeavour to get good customs. Cer- 
tainly custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young years. This 
we call education, which is, in effect, an early custom. So we see in 
languages, the tone is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, the 
joints are more subtle to all feats of activity in motives in youth than 
afterwards. . . . But if the force of custom, simple and separate, be 
great, the force of custom, copulate and conjoined and collegiate, is far 
greater. Yox then example teacheth, company comforteth [i.e. strength- 
eneth], emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth ; so as in such places the 
force of custom is in his exaltation/ 
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He never allows the reader to lose sight, for a single moment, 
of the permanent character of the results of every form of early 
influence. Much as he is disposed to extol the power of 
reason, he recognises in habit a still stronger power, ' habits 
working more camianily^, and with greater facility than 
reason^ whichy when we have most need of ity is seldom fairly 
consulted^ and more rarely obeyed.^ (§ no.) 

It will be observed that Locke does not start with any/ 
philosophical survey of the faculties of mind and body, and j 
then discuss the means by which those faculties may bd' 
adequately and symmetrically developed. Nearly all his\ 
advice is based upon the qualifications requisiteTo"ena5re ai • 
gentleman to disdiarge his duties in life. He has nothing to 
do with human nature in the abstract, nor withiuiy concrfite 
form of it exc ept a gent lejaam He dQes-not-Contemplate'/, 
the educatioffof scholars or merchants,- or of what he calls i : 
' the abhorred rascality. V This restriction of aim somewhat 
lessens the "vakre bf-his treatise, but it contributes to its 
practical character, and it has the advantage of fixing the 
reader's ideas. Education covers a wide area, and its aims 
and methods will necessarily vary with the class of children 
who have to be educated. We always know precisely, in 
reading Locke, what class of children he has in view. > 

In estimating the relative value of different kinds of ^ 
knowledge, Locke pays little attention to their value as / 
instruments of mental discipline, his invariable test of the^ 
value of any subject bein g i ts use in after-life. * Latin,' he 
says, * I look upon as absolutely necessary to a gentleman ; 
and indeed custom, which prevails over everything, has 
made it so much a part of education, that even those 
children are whipped to it, and made spend many hours 
of their precious time uneasily in Latin, who, after they ; 
are once gone from school, are never more to have anything / 
to do with it as long as they live. Can there be anything 
more ridiculous, than that a father should waste his own 
money^and his son's time in setting him to learn the Roman 
language, when at the same time he designs him for a trade, 
wherein he, having no use for Latin, fails not to forget that , 
little which he brought from school, and which it is ten to 
one he abhors for the ill-usage it procured him ? Could it 
be believed, unless we had everywhere amongst us examples 
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of it, that a child should be forced to learn the rudiments 
; of a language which he is nevjer Jt9„-Use in the. course of life 
that he is designed to, and neglect all the while the writing 
a good hand, and casting accounts, which are of great 
advantage in all conditions of life, and to most trades 
indispensably necessary ? But though these qualifications, 
requisite to trade and commerce, and the business of the 
world, are seldom or never to be had at grammar schools, 
yet thither not only gentlemen send their younger softs 
intended for trades, but even tradesmen and farmers fail not 
to send their children, though they have neither intention 
nor ability to make them scholars. If you ask them why 
they do this, they think it as strange a question as if you 
should ask them why they go to church. Custom serves for 
reason, and has, to those who take it for reason, so con- 
secrated this method, that it is almost religiously observed 
by them, and they stick to it, as if their children had 
scarce an orthodox education, unless they learned Lilly's 
Grammar.' (§ 164.) Locke would have been content with 
a very small amount even of Latin. He inveighs in the 
( J^trongest terms against employing children in making * Latin 
\/|lhemes and declamations, and, least of all, verses of any kind.'- 
^ You may insist on it,' he says when directing a parent what 
to stipulate for in sending his son to school, * that you have 
no design to make him either a Latin orator or poet, but 
barely would have him understand peifectly a Latin author,^ 

I His chief objections against themes and verses are that it is 
%{ . imreposterous to set a child to write before he has ideas to 

I I express, and that the difficulty of writing in a strange lan- 
' guage should not be further increased by adding to it the 

difficulty of invention. 

■ Of verses he says : * If these may be any reasons against 

children's making Latin themes at school, I have much more 

to say, and of much more weight, against their making 

verses ; verses of any sort : for if he has no genius to 

poetry, it is the most unreasonable thing in the world to 

torment a child, and waste his time about that which never 

can succeed ; and if he have a poetic vein, it is to me the 

f strangest thing in the world that the father should desire or 

■ suffer it to be cherished or improved. Methinks the 

parents should labour to have it stifled and suppressed as 

4' 
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much as it may be ; and I know not what reason a &ther can i 
have tO:m5li. his. SQn,a poet» who'^does hot desire to hitvel 
him bid defiance to all odier callings and business.' (§ 174.) 
Locke has^ther reasons for ^conraging versifying, as that 
a successful rhymer and wit may get into bad company and 
waste his time and estate too ; ' for it is very seldom seen that 
one discovers mines of gold or silver in Parnassus. It is a 
pleasant air, but a barren soil ; and there are very few / 
mstances of those who have added to theirj>^trimonyJiiy 
anything^ they have reaped from thence.' This isjL.SQidid ^ 
argument h app ily ejmressed. Locke, though not destitute 
of poeti^'fancy, as many exquisite passages from his writings 
m^ht be adduced to show, is scarcely a competent guide as 
to the value of poetry, if we may judge from his eulogiums 
on Sir Richard Blackmore, of whom his correspondent, Mr. 
Molyneux, says : ' All our English poets (except Milton) 
have been mere ballad-makers, in comparison to him' ! — ^an 
opinion which Locke seems to endorse. Indeed he would 
appear to have been generally lacking in appreciation of the 
refining influences of art in all its forms. He never refers 
to the literature of the imagination, and he sees in music and 
painting only iaccomplishments not worth the pains spent 
upon their acquisition. 

Locke, while admitting that * amongst the Grecians is to i 
be found the original, as it weie, and foundation of all that / 
learning which we have in this part of the world,' omits \ 
Greek from. his curriculum. He says : 'I . . . will add 
that no man can pass for a scholar that is ignorant of the 
Greek tongue. But lamnot here considering the education, 
of a professed scholar7Wt of a gentleman,^ to whom Latin/j ,; 
and French, as the world now goes, is by every one acknow-' 
l edged to be nec ess ary. ' (§ 195.) 

Locke was maSyance of his age in recognising the im- / 
portance of the study of English. He does not think that 
a gentleman ought to be content with expressing himself in 
any fashion provided he is understood. ' He ought,' he says, 
* to study grammar amongst the other helps of speaking 
well, but it must be the grammar of his own tongue, of the 
language he uses, that he may understand his own country 
speech nicely, and speak it properly, without shocking the 
ears of those it is addressed to, with solecisms and offensive 
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irregularities. . . . It will be matter of wonder why young 
gentlemen are forced to learn the grammar of foreign and 
dead languages, and are never told of the grammar of their 
own tongues ; they do not so much as know there is any 
such thing, much less is it made their business to be 
instructed in it. Nor is their own language ever proposed 
to them as worthy their care and cultivating, though they 
have daily use of it, and are not seldom, in the future 
course of their lives, judged of by their handsome or awk- 
ward way of expressing themselves in it Whereas the 
languages, whose grammars they have been so much 
employed in, are such as probably they shall scarce ever 
\ speak or write ; or if, upon occasion, this should happen, 
\ the^ shall be excused for the mistakes and faults they make 
\ in It Would not a Chinese, who took notice of this way of 
breeding, be apt to imagine that all our young gentlemen 
were designed to be teachers and professors of the dead 
languages of foreign countries, and not to be men of business 
in their own ? ' * (§ i68.^ We have been a long time in com- 
ing" to recognise the importance of the study of our own 
language and literature. Just now there is some risk lest 
English grammar and literature should both be ovet-ridden 
by philology and verbal criticism. Syntax, the part of 
y^ammar on which Locke would have most iifeisted, is 
/almost lost sight of in th^ historical study of the language — 
!a most valuable study in its proper place — and our classics 
are buried under the notes of philological commentators. 
. / Locke includes il' his course arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
■astronomy, geography, chronology, history, geometry, ana- 

* Mr. Lowe, speaking on the same subject, says : * We have, I here 
say boldly, a literature unparalleled in the world. Which of our great 
classical authors is a young man required to read in order to attain the 
honours our educational institutions can give him ? He studies, in the 
most minute manner, the ancient writings of Rome and Greece. But 
as for Chaucer and Spenser, or the earlier classics, the older dramatists, 
or the writers of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I., he knows 
nothing ; and the consequence is that our style is impoverished, and the 
noble old language of our forefathers drops out of use, while the minds 
of our young men are employed instead in stringing together scraps of 
Latin poets learned by heart, and making them into execrable hexame- 
ters.' The ground for this reproach is now, to some slight extent, 
swept away. 
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tomy, civil law, and the laws of England. He thinks 
the first six books of Euclid enough to be taught by a 
tutor. If a boy * have a genius and inclination for it, .he will 
be able to go on of himself without a teacher.' With 
geography, chronology ought to go hand in hand. Without 
these two, *^ history, which is the great mistress of prudence and 
civil knowledgey a^id ought to be the proper study of agentlemany 
or man of business in the world, will be very ill retained, and 
very little useful.' Ethics are to be taught more by practice 
than rules. A young child will learn what he needs of 
morals out of the Bible ; a boy who can read Latin well 
may study ethics systematically out of TuUy's * Offices ' and 
Puffendorf * De Officiis Hominis et Civis.' Civil law is to be 
studied out of Grotius * De Jure Belli et Pacis,' and Puffen- 
dorf ' De Jure naturali et Gentium.' * This general part of 
civil law and history, says Locke, * are studies which a gentle- 
man should not barely touch at, but constantly dwell upon, and 
never have done with. A virtuous and well-behaved young 
man, that is well versed in the general part of the civil law 
(which concerns not the chicane of private cases, but the 
affairs and intercourse of civilised nations in general, 
grounded upon principles of reason), understands Latin well, 
and can write a good hand, one may turn loose into the 
world, with great assurance that he will find employment 
and esteem everywhere.' (§ i86.) The law which Locke 
contemplates is what we should now call constitutional 
history. (See note on § 187.) Locke has little faith in the 
value of logic and rhetoric to young people. He says : 
* If you would have your son reason well, let him read 
Chillingworth ; and if you would have him spe^k well, let 
him be conversant in Tully, to give him the true idea of 
eloquence, ^nd let him read those things that are well writ 
in English, to perfect his style in the purity of our language.' 
The wretched, unpractical treatises on these subjects 
formerly in use probably influenced Locke in his condemna- 
tion of logic and rhetoric ; but the subjects themselves are 
unsuited to the capacities of children. The best logical 
training for the young is that which uniformly insists, no 
matter what the subject of instruction may be, on clear 
ideas, accurate definition, scientific classification, and strict 
reasoning; the best training in rhetoric is the cultivation 
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of the power of expressing simply, clearly, and forcibly, 
both in conversation and in writing, such ideas as the child 
possesses. Both logic and rhetoric should be practised as 
arts before they are studied as sciences. 

Locke has some admirable remarks on style. * To write 
and speak correctly,' he says, ' gives a grace, and gains a 
favourable attention to what one has to say ; and since it is 
English that an English gentleman will have constant use 
of, that is the language he should chiefly cultivate, and 
wherein most care should be taken to polish and perfect his 
style. To speak or write better Latin than English, may 
make a man be talked of, but he will find it more to his 
purpose to express himself Well in his own tongue, that he 
uses every moment, than to have the vain commendation of 
others for a very insignificant quality. This I find univer- 
sally neglected, and no care taken any^vhere to improve 
young men in their own language, that they may thoroughly 
understand and be masters of it. If any one among us 
have a facility or purity more than ordinary in his mother 
tongue, it is owing to chance, or his genius, or anything, 
rather than to his education, or to any care of his teacher. 
To mind what English his pupil speaks or writes, is below 
the dignity of one bred up amongst Greek and Latin, 
though he have but little of them himself. These are the 
learned languages fit only for learned men to meddle with 
and teach ; English is the language of the illiterate vulgar ; 
though yet we see the polity of some of our neighbours ^ 
have not thought it beneath the public care to promote and 
reward the improvement of their own language.' (§ 199.) 

At present physical science is widely advocated as a 
necessary part of all school training,^ but more especially in 

* Locke was thinking of the efforts of the French Academy. See 
note I, p. 332. 

2 * If there were no more to be said than that scientific education 
teaches us to think, and literary education to express our thoughts, do 
we not require both ? And is not any one a poor, maimed, lop-sided 
fragment of humanity who is deficient in either? * (J. S. Mill.) One of 
the advantages which Locke looked for from teaching Latin conversa- 
tionally was that it would afford more time for * several sciences ; such 
as are a good part of geography, astronomy, chronology, anatomy, 
besides some parts of history, and all other parts of knowledge of 
things that fall under the senses, and require little more than memory ; 
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the case of boys who have no taste or aptitude for the study 
of language. When Locke wrote, there was scarcely a\ 
dejpartiiient of physical science, with the exception of A 
astronomy, which had been sufficiently matured for school- j 
teaching. He says : * Natural philosophy, as a speculative \ 
science, I imagine, we have none, and perhaps I may think 1 
I have a reason to say we never shall be able to make a I 
science of it. , The works of nature are contrived by a / 
wisdom, and operate by ways, too far surpassing our faculties / 
to discover^ or capacities to conceive, for us ever to be abler 
to reduce them to a science.' He had doubtless in viewgeneral\ 
systems of the universe, such as that of Descartes and those \ 
of the ancients. He does not disapprove of the study of 
nature. He recommends *such writers as have employed 
themselves in making rational experiments and observations, 
rather than in starting barely speculative systems,' and 
instances the writings of Mr. Boyle, and others who have , 
treated of husbandry, planting, gardening, and the like. He 1 
speaks in high terms of * the incomparable Mr. Newton,' ;" 
and thinks that though there are very few who have ; 
mathematics enough to understand his demonstrations, yet 
^ his book will deserve to be read, and give no small light 
and pleasure to those who, willing to understand the mo- 
tions, properties, and operations of the great masses of [ 
matter, in this our solar system, will but carefully mind his ' 
conclusions.' (§ 194.) 

Locke's curriculum would not leave much room for wHaF\ 
are called accomplishments. He thinks highly of dancing, \ 
as giving graceful motions and, above all things, manliness 1 
and a becoming confidence to young children. Music he ) 
objects to because it wastes so much of a young man's time / 
to gain but a moderate skill in it, and leads him into * odd ( 

for there, if we would take the true way, our knowledge should begin, 
and in these things should be laid the foundations ; and not in the 
abstract notions of logic and metaphysics, whio'^ 'e fitter to amuse 
than inform the understanding in its first setting out towards knowledge.* 
Few students of science would agree with Locke in regarding the truths 
to which it relates as requiring * little more than memory ;* but hie 
insists on a right principle— one, indeed, leading direct from his system 
of philosophy — when he recommends that the mind should be stored with 
ideas derived from the world around us, before it is exercised in 
dealing with abstractions. 
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company.' The first objection does not lie against vocal 
vmusi9, which is gradually making its way in our public 
schools, and, with regard to the second, it may be safely 
said that a taste for music now more frequently keeps a 
young man out of bad company than leads him into it 
The leisure of life should be provided for as well as the 
business of life. Painting is objected to because it is 
a sedentary recreation, and tp attain a tolerable skill in it 
requires too much time^'but he would have a young 
gentleman possess * so much insight into perspective and 
skill in drawing, as will enable him to represent tolerably 
/on paper anything he sees except faces.' Fencing and 
j riding are both recommended as good exercises for health, 
•and the latter a useful accomplishment both in peace and 
war^ 

Lrocke would have a gentleman learn one manual trade, 
oth for the sake of the skill he may get in it and for the 
ke of the exercise. In this opinion he was followed by 
ousseau. Workshops have now been started at several of 
our public schools, and are much appreciated by the boys. 
A manual art is not only an agreeable relief to intellectual 
occupations, but imparts a handiness and a familiarity 
with mechanical expedients that are universally valuable. 
/Locke mentions such arts as gardening, husbandry in general, 
/ carpentry, joinery, turning, delving, planting, grafting, per- 
fuming, varnishing, graving, working in iron, brass, and silver ; 
cutting, polishing, and setting precious stones, and grinding 
\ and polishing optical glasses. 
^ Locke is fully alive to the advantages of travel, but 
thinks the most advantageous age for going abroad to learn 
languages is from seven to fourteen. Travel, as a means of 
enlarging experience, he would defer until a youth was old 
c-eQOUgh to dispense with a tutor's supervision. In these 
counsels most persons would agree with him. To reap the 
full benefit of visiting foreign countries, the mind must be 
previously stored with a knowledge of their history, literature, 
and art, so th^it may know what to look for, and enjoy the 
pleasure whi^ia the associations of the past are capable of 
giving to the present. * The eye,* said Coleridge, * sees what 
it brings with it the power of seeing;' and, if the mind 
behind it is not duly trained and informed, it can derive 
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little profit or pleasure from the beauties of nature, the 
monuments of antiquity, or the wonders of art. 

Such, then, were the departments of knowledge and the 
accomplishments which it would be necessary to include in 
the curriculum of Locke's ideal gentleman. But where and 
how was he to be taught ? Locke's recollections of West- 
minster were not favourable to public school education ; nor 
did* it seem to him possible that any public school could 
secure those favourable conditions for the formation of 
good habits on which he set so much store. He sees very\ 
clearly the disadvantages of private tuition, but nevertheless 
decides in favour of it * You will say, " What shall I do with 
my son ? If I keep him always at home, he will dc in danger 
to be my young master ; and if I send him abroad [i.e. 
away from home, not necessarily to foreign countries], how 
is it possible to keep him from the contagion of rudeness 
and vice, which is everywhere so in fashion ? In my house . 
he will, perhaps, be more innocent, but more ignorant too of \ 
the world ; wanting there change of company, and being 1 
used constantly to the same faces, he will, when he comes / 
abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature." ' ^ 

* I confess, both sides have their inconveniences. Being 
abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and better able to 
bustle and shift among boys of his own age ; and the emu- 
lation of schoolfellows often puts life and industry into young 
lads. But till you can find a school, wherein it is possible 
for the master to look after the manners of his scholars, 
and can show as great effects of his care of forming their 
minds to virtue, and their carriage to a good breeding, as of 
forming their tongues to the learned languages, you must 
confess that you have a strange value for words, when 
preferring the languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to that which made them such brave men, you think it j 
worth while to hazard your son's innocence and virtue for a / 
little Greek and Latin. For as for that boldness and spirit ■ 
which lads get amongst their playfellows at school, it has \ 
ordinarily such a mixture of rudeness and ill-turned confi- 
dence, that those misbecoming and disingenuous ways of 
shifting in the world must be unlearned, and all the ' 
tincture washed out again, to make way for better principles / 
and such manners as make a truly worthy man. • . . Virtue 
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is harder to be got than a knowledge of the world ; and 
if lost in a young man, is seldom recovered. Sheepishness 
and ignorance of the world, the faults imputed to a private 
education, are neither the necessary consequences of being 
bred at home, nor, if they were, are they incurable evils. 
Vice is the most stubborn as well as the most dangerous 
^vil of the two ; and therefore in the first place to be fenced 
against. If that sheepish softness, which often enervates those 
who are bred Uke fondlings at home, be carefully to be avoided, 
it is principally so for virtue's sake ; for fear lest such a yielding 
temper should be too susceptible of vicious impressions, and 
expose the novice too easily to be corrupted. ... It is 
preposterous, therefore, to sacrifice his innocency to the 
attaining of confidence, and some little skill of bustling for 
himself among others, by his conversation with ill-bred and 
vicious boys ; when the chief use of that sturdiness and 
standing upon his pwn legs, is only for the preservation of 
his virtue. For if confidence or cunning come once to mix 
with vice and support his miscarriages, he is only the surer 
lost. . . . How any one's being put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to wrangle at trap, or rook at 
span-farthing, fits him for civil conversation orbusiness, I do 
not see. . . . I am sure, he who is able to be at the charge of 
a tutor at home, may there give his son a more genteel 
carriage, more manly thoughts, and a sense of what is worthy 
and becoming, with a greater proficiency in learning into the 
bargain, and ripen him up sooner into a man, than any 
school can do. Not that I blame the schoolmaster in this, 
or think it to be laid to his charge. The difference is great 
between two or three pupils in the same house, and three or 
four score boys lodged, up and down; for let the master's 
industry and skill be never so great, it is impossible he 
should have fifty or an himdred scholars under his eye, any 
longer than they are in the school together ; nor can it be 
expected, that he should instruct them successfiilly in any- 
thing but their books. ... It is not the waggeries or 
cheats practised amongst schoolboys, it is not theu: rough- 
ness on^ to another, or the well-laid plots of robbing 
an orchard together, that make an able man; but the 
principles of justice, generosity, and sobriety, joined with 
observation ^d industry, qualities which I judge schoolboys 
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do not learn much of one another. And if a young gentleman 
bred at home be not taught more of them than he could 
leafn at school, his father has made ill choice of a tutor.' 

It will be observed that Locke compares public schools 
as they were with private tuition as it might be, a manifestly 
unfeir line of argument, unless it can be shown, on the one 
side, that the defects of public schools are inseparable from 
the system, and, on the other, where such a private tutor as is 
described is to be obtained. Without going into the whole 
question of public schools veistis private tuition, it may be 
pointed out that under the more enlightened methods and 
organisation of modem education, and, what is of far greater 
importance, the increased sense of responsibility of modem 
teachers, many of the evils of public school education have 
been vastly diminished. It is tme that at a private school 
or at home a child may receive more individual attention, 
both as regards his morals and his intellectual progress, but 
he loses tibe education which boys get in associating with 
boy$ ; he loses the enormous advantajge of being taught 
different subjects by specialists, and the further advantage of 
the stimulus afforded by the generous emulation which 
exists in a large body.^ No single tutor can know well 
every subject that a boy ought to be taught. Even though 
he may laiow more of a subject than the boy will have to 
learn, it does not follow that he is fit to teach it. Every subject 
should, as far as possible, be taught by a master of it, who 
knows it all round, and who knows, therefore, the side on 
which it can be best presented to a boy's mind, who will 
command respect and confidence by the fulness and accuracy 

* Dr. Johnson said very sensibly on this point, though in magnilo- 
quent phraseology which somewhat amuses the reader : * At a great 
school there is all the splendour and illumination of many minds ; the 
radiance of all is concentrated in each, or, at least, reflected upon each. 
But we must own that neither a dull boy, nor an idle boy, will do so 
weU at a great school as at a private one. For at a great school there 
are always boys enough to do well easily, who are sufficient to keep up 
' the credit of the school ; and after whipping being tried to no purpose, 
the dull or idle boys are left at the end of a class, having the appear- 
ance of going through the course, but learning nothing at all. Such 
boys may do good at a private school, where constant attention is paid 
to diem, and they are watched. So that the question of public or 
"private education is not properly a general one ; but whether one or 
rthe otbe^is best/or my son** (Boswdil,.p. 29 l) 
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of his knowledge, and who will set up a high standard of 
excellence for his pupils to aim at That there are still 
many remediable abuses in our public schools is unquestion- 
able, though it is satisfactory to know they are gradually 
disappearing. *At a public school,' says Sydney Smith, 
* (for such is the system established by immemorial custom), 
every boy is alternately tyrant and slave. The power which 
the elder part of these communities exercises over the 
younger is exceedingly great, very difficult to be controlled, 
and accompanied not unfrequently with cruelty and caprice. 
It is the common law of the place that the young should be 
implicitly obedient to the elder boys ; and this obedience 
resembles more the submission of a slave to his master, or 
of a sailor to his captain, than the common and natural 
deference which would always be shown by one boy to 
another a few years older than himself.' It is clear that 
such a system must subject many a boy, and more especially 
a weak boy unable to protect himself against tyranny, to 
years of misery, and tend to produce the worst effects upon 
his temper and moral character. 

Then, again, at our public schools there appears to be too 
easy a tolerance of idleness. The prospect of being dis- 
missed from the school if, by a certain age, he does not 
reach a certain standard, is too reijiote a dread to have any 
very powerful deterrent inifluence (Ml an idle boy in a low- 
form. He needs some pressure that shall be more imme- 
diate and ever present to his mind. Sydney Smith says on 
this point : * The best school is that which is best accom- 
modated to the greatest variety of characters, and which 
embraces the greatest number of cases. It cannot be the 
main object of education to render the splendid more 
splendid, and to lavish care upon those who would almost 
thrive without any care at all. A public school does this 
effectually ; but // commonly leaves the idle almost as idle, and 
the dull almost as dull, as it found them. It disdains the 
tedious adtivation of those middling talents, of which only the 
great mass of human beings are possessed. When a strong 
desire of improvement exists, it is encouraged, but no pains 
are taken to inspire it. A boy is cast in among five or six 
hundred other boys, and is left to form his own character — 
if his love of knowledge survive this severe trial, it, in 
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general, carries him very far ; and, upon the same principle, 
a savage, who grows up to manhood, is, in general, well 
made, and free from all bodily defects ; not because the 
severities of such a state are favourable to animal life, but 
because they are so much the reverse, that none but the 
strongest can survive them. A few boys are incorrigibly 
idle and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge ; but the 
great mass are in a state of doubt and fluctuation, and they 
come to school for the express purpose, not of bemg left to 
themselves — for that could be done anywhere — ^but that their 
wavering tastes and propensities should be decided by the 
intervention of a master.' 

The abuse of athletic sports in public schools is often 
severely commented on, but it is a less serious evil than the 
moral evils which are inseparable from unoccupied time, or 
from the reaction from over-severe study. 

A more serious ground of complaint in connexion with 
our public schools is the expensive and wasteful habits 
which the boys are allowed to contract. This evil, however, 
though fostered by the foolish rivalry which must exist 
between boys in a large school, is mainly referable to the 
foolish indulgence of weak parents, of whom it may be 
safely said that, if they spoil their diildren at school, they 
would not be likely to exercise a very valuable influence 
upon them at home. 

That form of education would seem to be most desirable 
which enables a boy to derive the advantages of belonging to 
a large school, and, at the same time, allows him to live at 
home. I assume, of course, that home influences are good 
and favourable for the work of education, an assumption, 
however, not always justified by facts. The school should 
be large enough to allow of a good classification of the 
boys, yet not too large to allow the head master to establish 
personal relations with every boy who passes through it. A 
single master can teach thirty or forty boys of equal powers 
and attainments better than he can teach two or three 
of unequal qualifications. 

Locke's view of the qualifications of a tutor is one that 
it would not be very easy to satisfy, but is none the less well 
worthy of consideration. He should be * a sober man and 
a scholar ; * ' he should himself be well-bred, understand the 
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ways of carriage, and measures of.civility in all the variety of 
persons, times, and places, and keep his pupil, as much as 
his age requires, constantly to the observation of them.' He 

* should know the world well : the ways, the humours, the 
follies, the cheats, the faults of the age he has fallen into, and 
particularly of the country he lives in.' He should be able 
to teach Latin conversationally. To secure this paragon of 
knowledge, virtue, and good breeding, Locke thinks that 
parents ought to be willing to incur considerable expense. 

* As to the charge of it,' he says, * I think it will be the 
money best laid out that can be, about our children ; and 
therefore, though it may be expensive more than is ordinary, 
yet it cannot be thought dear. He that at any rate procures 
his child a good mind, well principled, tempered to virtue 
and usefulness, and adorned with civility and good breeding, 
makes a better purchase for him, than if he had laid out the 
money for an addition of more earth to his former acres.' 
(§ 90.) He recognises the difficulty of finding such a tutor 
as he describes, ' for those of small age, parts, and virtue, 
are unfit for this employment, and those that have greater- 
will hardly be got to undertake such a charge ; ' but no care- 
or cost is to be spared in getting a suitable man. 

How likely persons not in possession of large means 
would be to secure tutors that approached Locke's standard 
may be inferred firom a passage in one of Mr. Molyneux's 
letters to Locke. Mr. Molyneux was so smitten with Locke's 
ideal tutor, that he sought his friend's help in getting such a 
one on the following terms : — * He should eat at my own 
table^ and have his lodging, washing, firing, and candlelight 
in my house, in a good handsome apartment ; and besides 
this I should allow him 20/. per annum ' ! * 

* Tutors were miserably underpaid down to the present century. 
Steele says [Guardian^ No. 94) : *The price, indeed, which is thought a 
sufiBcient reward for any advantages a youth can receive from a man of 
learning, is an abominable consideration ; the enlarging which would 
not only increase the care of tutors, but would be a very great encou- 
ragement to such as designed to take this province upon them, to 
furnish themselves with a more general and extensive knowledge. As 
the case now stands, those of the first quality pay their, tutors but littU 
above half so much as they do their footmen : what morality, what 
history, what taste of the modem languages, what, lastly, that can 
make a man happy or great, may not be expected in return for such 
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Having himself been, through life, delicate, and having 
paid special attention to medicine, Locke naturally attaches 
great importance to the healthy development of the physical 
frame, though he knew little of the close interdependence of 
mind and body. He says in the opening of his Essay^> 
* I imagine the minds of the children turned this or that^ 
way, as water itself ; and though this be the principal part, 
and our main care should be about the inside, yet the clay 
cottage is not to be neglected. I shall, therefore, besjv 
.with the case.^ Modem science has taught us that the body 
is something more than a ' case ' to some mysterious mental 
mechanism inside it It has shown that all our mental 
operations have physical correlatives, and that the health and 
vigour of the mmd are dependent on the health and vigour 
of the body as a whole, and more especially of those parts 
of the body which are the immediate instruments of the 
mind. 

Without pursuing any methodical treatment of the sub- 
ject, Locke makes some valuable remarks on warmth, swim- 
ming, air, habits, clothing, diet, meals, drink, sleep, and 
medicine. On some of these points he anticipates many of 
the conclusions of modem science, but on oth§r^ hi§ advice 
is to be received with great caution. He reconmiends 
f.plenty of open air, exercise, and sleep \ plain diet, no wine . 
or strong drink, and very little or no physic; not too warm 
and strait clothing ; especially the head and feet kept 
cold, and the feet often used to cold water and exposed to 
wet' He would advise that the young gentleman's feet 
3houId be washed in cold water every day, and that he\ 
should 'have his shoes so thin that they might leak and let 
in water whenever he comes near it' Locke evidently 
believed in the hardening system, which is now, I need 
scarcely say, completely discredited. A wide induction, 
based upon both the lower animals and upon man, proves 
conclusively that the creatures which survive the hardening 
process are not rendered strong by it, but in spite of it, and 
that good and sufficient food, regular meals, and warmth 
are indispensable to the highest physical development The 

an immense treasure ! It is monstrous, indeed, that the men qf the 
best estates and families are more solicitous about the tutelage of a 
fevourite dog or horse, than of their heirs male.' 

n 2 
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weak are killed off in the hardening process ; ^ and even 
in those cases in which the hardening process seems to be 
completely successful, it will be found that the success is 
purchased at the expense of growth. When all, however, 
has been said against Locke's views on this subject, there 
can be no question that a little * healthy neglect ' is better 
thaajadaat he calls * cockering.' 

Locke, while disposed to trust to nature in most things, 
seems afraid to trust natural taste and appetite in the matter 
of eating and drinking. He would withhold flesh meat 
from children for the first three or four years of their lives, 
/ and even after that would not give it more than once a day, 
/ or of more than one sort at a meal. He would have food 
I sparingly seasoned with sugar, and would prohibit all sweets 
Vjneats. We have come to believe that, while it is highly in- 
expedient to give food to children which they cannot digest, 
their food should, on the whole, be rather more than less 
nutritive than that of adults, seeing that they have not only 
to compensate for waste, and for a radiation of heat greater 

' Mr. Herbert Spencer says : * Among the sensations serving for our 
guidance are those of heat and cold ; and a clothing which does not 
carefully consult these sensations is to be condemned. The common 
notion about "hardening" is a grievous delusion. Not a few children 
are "hardened " out of the world ; and those who survive permanently 
suffer either in growth or constitution. . . . The reasoning on which 
this hardening theory rests is extremely superficial. Wealthy parents, 
seeing little peasant boys and girls playing about in the open air only half- 
clothed, and joining with this fact the general healthiness of labouring 
people, draw the unwarrantable conclusion that the healthiness is the 
result of the exposure, and resolve to keep their own offspring scantily 
covered ! It is forgotten that these urchins who gambol upon village 
greens are in many respects favourably circumstanced —that their lives 
are spent in almost perpetual play ; that they are all day breathing 
fresh air ; and that their systems are not disturbed by overtaxed 
brains. . . . When, the constitution being sound enough to bear it, 
exposure does produce hardness, it does so at the expense of growth. 
This truth is displayed alike in animals and in man. Shetland 
ponies bear greater inclemencies than the horses of the south, but are 
dwarfed. Highland sheep and cattle, living in a colder climate, are 
stunted in comparison with English breeds. In both the arctic and 
antarctic region the human race falls much below its ordinary height ; 
the Laplanders and the Fuegians are very short ; and the Terra-del- 
Fuegians, who go naked in a Mdntry land, are described by Darwin as 
so stunted and hideous, that "one can hardly make oneself believe that 
they are fellow-creatures.'"— .£'d?'«^. 163-4. 
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in proportion to their bulk than in the case of adults, 
but to satisfy the demands of growth. There is something 
very seductive in the word * plain ' which always affects us 
sober Englishmen. We like plainness in everything, in 
food, clothing, habitations, speech, oratory, and with what 
effect we all know. Our food is unvaried and insipid ; our 
clothing is plain to the point of ugliness ; our habitations 
are monotonously devoid of beauty ; our speech is too often 
blunt to the point of offensiveness ; our orators are often 
plain to the point of dulness. Everywhere we regard 
variety and ornament with suspicion. Physiology, on the 
other hand, teaches the value of a varied and appetising 
diet *The satiety produced by an often-repeated dish,' says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, * and the gratification caused by one 
long a stranger to the palate, are not meaningless, as people 
carelessly assume ; but they are the incentives to a whole- 
some diversity of diet. It is a fact established by numerous 
experiments, that there is scarcely any one food, however 
good, which supplies in due proportions or right forms all 
the elements required for carrying on the vital processes in d, 
normal manner ; whence it follows that frequent change 
of food is desirable to balance the supplies of all the 
elements. It is a further fact, known to physiologists, that 
the enjoyment given by a much-liked food is a nervous 
stimulus which, by increasing the action of the heart and so 
propelling the blood with increased vigour, aids in the sub- 
sequent digestion. And these truths are in harmony with the 
maxims of modem cattle-feeding, which dictate a rotation of 
diet' (p. 160.) The love of children for sweetmeats is some- 
thing more than a desire to gratify the palate. Sugar is 
largely consumed in the body as a heat-producer,^ and, if 

* Here again I am tempted to quote Mr. Herbert Spencer : * Both 
saccharine and fatty matters are eventually oxidised in the body ; and 
there is a corresponding evolution of heat. Sugar is the form to which 
sundry other compounds have to be reduced before they are available 
as heat-making food ; and this formation of sugar is carried on in the 
body. Not only is starch changed into sugar in the course of digestion, 
but it has been proved by M. Claude Bernard that the liver is a factory 
in which other constituents of food are transformed into sugar : the 
need for sugar being so imperative that it is even thus produced from 
nitrogenous substances when no others are given. Now when to this 
fact, that children have a marked desire for this valuable heat-food, we 
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children are not supplied with it, other bodies will be con-* 
verted into sugar to supply its place. Even as regards the 
quantity of food which a child should eat, we are beginning to 
pay more heed to his appetite than to our own preconceived 
views of what is enough for him. Children rarely eat or 
drink to excess unless it be when under the influence of a 
reaction from unwise restrictions ; and, even when our 
over-legislation tempts them to excess, the ill effects of such 
excess are rarely so serious as those of continued under- 
feeding. 

Locke's remarks on cold water accord with moderii 
practice. * Tubbing ' has become almost universal among 
the educated classes. But happily we have not yet come to 
believe that it is wise to provide children with thin boots to 
admit the wet It would assuredly be safer to let children 
run barefoot than to keep their feet always wet Yet we 
are told that Lord Ashley, Locke's pupil, though naturally a 
delicate youth, grew strong under this Spartan mode of 
treatment^Locke strongly condemns tampering with the 
body by giving medicine for every little ailment He would 
iJjOisLlargely to dieting and nature's own correctives. Not 
a few parents, I suspect, will recognise the truth of the 
following remarks on the over^anxious and misguided 
cockering of children : 

* Is my young master a little out of order, the first ques- 
tion is " What will my dear eat ? What shall I get for thee ? " 
Eating and drinking are instantly pressed ; and everybody's 
invention is set on work to find out something luscious and 
delicate enough to prevail over that want of appetite, which 
nature has wisely ordered in the beginning of distempers, as 
a defence against their increase ; that, being freed from the 
ordinary labour of digesting any new load in the stomach, 
she maybe at leisure to correct and master the peccant 
humours.' 

/ The reader has already seen the great importance which 
<t^cke attached to moral education. The great aim of the 

join the fact that they have usually a marked dislike to that food which 
gives out the greatest amount of heat during oxidation (namely, fat), we 
have reason for thinking that excess of the one compensates for defect 
of the other — that the organism demands more sugar because it cannot 
deal with much fat.' (p. 150.) 
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^acher, he tells us, should be to train the mind so that * on 
all occasions it may be disposed to nothing but what maybe 
^suitable to the dignity and excellency of a rational creature.' 
To this end children should be accustomed to self-denial 
from the first, when * their minds are most tender^ most easy to 
be bowed) * ' for he that hath been used to have his will in 
everything, as long as he was in coats, why should we think 
it strange that he should desire it, and contend for it still, 
when he is in breeches ? ' (§ 35.) * I would advise,' he says, 
' tha,t, contrary to the ordinary way, children should be used 
to submit their desires, and go without their longings, even 
from their very cradles, tPie first thing they should learn to 
knowy should be. tha^ they were ' T^ot to have anvtmn g 
because it pleased them, but becall§6 u was thougiit fit for 
them. If things suitable to their wants were supplied to 
them, or that they were never suffered to have what they 
once cried for, they would learn to be content without it, 
would never, with bawling and peevishness, contend for 
mastery, nor be half so uneasy to themselves and others as 
V they are, because from the first beginning they are not thus 
\ handled. If they were never suffered to obtain their -desire 
/by the impatience they expressed for it, they would no more 
l^Jpa: other things than they do for the moon.' * No father 
hunseif,'^saysTTallam, * Locke neither knew how ill a parent 
can spare the love of his child, nor how ill a child can want 
the constant and practical sense of a parent's love.' In the 
case of very young children, with whom it is impossible to 
reason, such objects as it is undesirable they should have 
should be kept out of their way. Until they are capable of 
understanding the reasons why things are withheld from 
them, the denial of their requests must often seem the effect 
of unwillingness, on the part of their parents to give them 
pleasure. To subject an infant to gratuitous privation, as 
a moral discipline, seems the height of cruelty and folly. 
Parents who are addicted to this practice would do well to 
exercise a little self-denial themselves, by removing, from 
out of the way of their children, dbjects which excite desires 
doomed not to be gratified. At a later stage children will •, 
escape the temptation to an excessive indulgence of their \ 
appetites, if parents will indulge them in such pleasures as, \ 
in moderation, do them no harm, | 
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Locke seems to have insufficiently considered the power 
exerted by the affections as correctives of selfishness. 
Children who have learned to love their parents, and to know 
that their parents delight in promoting their happiness, soon 
learn to acquiesce in those cases where affection is com- 
pelled to deny what it would be inexpedient to grant ; and 
surely it is better that they should restrain their desires out 
of this deep conviction of parental love than out of a sense 
of the futility of trying to storm an inflexible will. Long 
before children can know what is fit for them, they can 
appreciate the desire of a parent to promote their happiness ; 
and this appreciation will give birth to affections that may 
be safely relied on to correct any tendencies to self-will. 

On the subject of the severity of Locke's rules Dugald 
Stewart says : 

* To a certain hardness of character, not unfrequently 
united- with an insensibility to the charms of poetry and 
eloquence, may partly be ascribed the severe and forbidding 
spirit which has suggested some of the maxims in his " Tract 
on Education."^ He had been treated himself, it would 
appear, with very little indulgence by his parents, and pro- 
bably was led by that filial veneration which he always 
/expressed for their memory to ascribe to the early habits of 
' self-denial imposed on him by their ascetic system of ethics 
the existence of those moral qualities which he owed to the 
regulating influence of his own reason in fostering his natural 
dispositions, and which, under a gentler and more skilful 
culture, might have assumed a still more engaging and 
amiable form. His father, who had served in the Parlia- 
ment's army, seems to have retained through life that 
austerity of manners which characterised his puritanical 
associates ; and notwithstanding the comparative enlarge- 
ment and cultivation of Mr. Locke's mind, something of 
^^his hereditary leaven, if I am not mistaken, continued to 
' operate upon many of his opinions and habits of thinking. 
/ If, in the " Conduct of the Understanding," he trusted (as 

* Such, for example, as this, that * a child should never be suffered 
to have what he craves, or so much as speaks for, much less if he cries 
for it ! * A maxim (as his correspondent, Molyneux, observes) * which 
seems to bear hard on the tender spirits of children and the natural 
affections of parents.* (Locke's Works, vol. ix. p. 319.) 
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many have thought) too much to nature, and laid too little 
stress on logical rules, he certainly fell into the opposite ex- 
treme in everything connected with the culture of the heart ; 
distrusting nature altogether, and placing his sole confidence 
in the effects of a systematical and vigilant discipline. That 
the great object of education is not to thwart and disturb, 
but to study the aim, and so facilitate the accomplishment, 
of her beneficial arrangements, is a maxim, one should think, 
obvious to common sense ; and yet it is only of late years 
that it has begun to gain ground even among philosophers. 
It is but justice to Rousseau to acknowledge that the zeal 
and eloquence with which he has enforced it go far to com- 
pensate the mischievous tendency of some of his other 
doctrines.' ---v 

\ It is only fair to Locke to say that elsewhere he urgesX 
'that children should be treated with great tenderness ; but \ / 
he evidently had too little faith in the affections as motivesy 
\jto obedience. 

Of the importance of early cultivating habits of obedience 
there can be no question. * Would you,' says Locke, ^ 
* have your son obedient to you when past a child, be sure 
then to establish the authority of a father as soon as he is 
capable of submission, and can understand in whose power 
he is. If you would have him stand in awe of you, imprint 
it in his infancy ; and as he approaches more to a man, 
admit him nearer to your familiarity ; so shall you have him 
your obedient subject (as is fit) whilst he is a child, and 
your affectionate friend when he is a man. For methinks 
they mightily misplace the treatment due to their children, 
who are indulgent and familiar when they are little, but 
severe to them, and keep them at a distance, when they are 
grown up : for liberty and indulgence can do no good to 
children ; th^ir want of judgment makes them stand m need 
of restraint and discipline ; and, on the contrary, im- 
periousness and severity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reason of their own to guide them, unless you 
have a mind to make your children when grown up weary of 
you, and secretly to say within themselves, "When will you 
die, father?'" (§ 40.) Had Locke been a parent, he might ( 
have known that there was no greater need of imperiousness 
and severity in dealing with infancy than in dealing with 
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adolescence. I-ove and reverence are not only quite com- 
patible, but there is no real reverence where there is not 
love. Distance and imperiousness of manner may produce 
a slavish terror and servile obedience, but they will not 
produce loving confidence in parental sympathy, nor that 
healthy desire of parental approbation which grows out of 
cl(Mre and affectionate intercourse. 
/Though Locke contends that 'whatsoever rigour is 
riecessary it is more to be used the younger children are,' he 
is strongly opposed to great severity. * I have spoken so 
much,^he says, * of carrying a strict hand over children, that 
perhaps I shall be suspected of not considering enough 
what is due to their tender age and constitutions. But that 
opinion will vanish when you have heard me a little farther ; 
for I am very apt to think that great severity of punishment 
does but very little good, nay, great harm in education ; and 
I believe it will be found that, eceteris paribus^ those 
children, who have been most chastised, seldom make the 
best men.' The self-denial and ready obedience which he 
so much insists upon are to be cultivated from the very- 
beginning, so that they may become easy and natural. The 
cases in which punishment seems absolutely necessary are, 
for the most part, those in which this early training has been 
neglected. The child who has been allowed to contract 
bad habits through parental neglect becomes at last an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and then severity seems indispensable to 
his reformation ; but it is a great mistake to argue from such 
cases to the treatment needed for children generally. Both 
parents and teachers often create the very evils which they 
subsequently employ severity to eradicate. Locke looks at 
education as a whole, and trusts to the power of early habit 
\o render extreme measures wholly unnecessary in its later 
stages. 

> Nor would he have children too much curbed and 
humbled, * for extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness 
and spirit, come sometimes to be set right, and so make 
able and great men ; but dejected minds, timorous and 
tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and 
very seldom attain to anything. To avoid the danger 
that is on either hand, is the great art; and he that has 
found a way how to keep up a child's spirits, easy, active 
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and iree, and yet at the same time to restrain hini from 
many things he has a mind to, and to draw him to things 
that are uneasy to him ; he, I say, that knows how to re* 
condle these seeming contradictions, has, in my opinion^ 
got the true secret of aiucaiion' Corporal punishment, * the 
usual lazy and short way,' he considers the most unfit of any 
to be used in education, inasmuch as it strengthens instead 
of weakening our propensity to avoid pain, begets an 
aversicm to learning, induces hypocrisy and a slavish temper 
(whichy I would add, invariably means a tyrannical one), and j 
breaks the mind. * Who is there,' asks Locke, ' that would i 
not be disgusted with any innocent recreation, in itself in- [ 
different to Mm, if he should with blows or ill-language be ' 
haled to it when he had no mind, or be constantly so 
treated for some circumstances in his application to it? 
This is natural to be so. Offensive circumstances ordinarily 
infect innocent things, which they are joined with ; and the 
very sight of a cup, wherein any one uses to take nauseous 
physic, turns his stomach, so that nothing will relish well / 
out of it, though the cup be never so clean and well shapedj 
and of the richest materials/ (§ 49.) So strongly did the 
Jesuit teachers feel the force of this objection to corporal 
punishment that they handed over whipping to a special 
* corrector ' who did not belong to the order. Comenius 
held that the only offences for which children should be 
punished were offences against morals. If they did not 
learn, it was not their fault, but their teacher's. Locke would\ 
confine corporal punishment to cases of obstinacy and re- ; 
bellion, but he does not think any correction useful to a child 
when * the shame of suffering for having done amiss does not 
work more upon him than the pain.' His remarks on the 
effect a system of terrorism exerts in paralysing the mind 
are as valuable as they are beautifully expressed. * It is 
impossible children should learn anything whilst their 
thoughts are possessed or distvirbed with any passion, espe- 
cially fear, which makes the strongest impression on their / 
yet tender and weak spirits. Keep the mind in an easy and \ 
calm temper when you will have it receive your instructions, 
or any increase of knowledge. // is as impossible to draw \ 
fair and regular characters on a trembling mind as on-u^'' 
shaking papers (§ 167.) Many a child is credited with 
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Stupidity or dogged suUenness, who is only confused and 
distracted by the * plagosus Orbilius ' standing over him, and 
rendering, by his angry tones and threats, mental effort 
simply impossible. 

/ Locke recognises the necessity of rewards and punishments, 
/ but is opposed to rewards that take the form of material plea- 
• / sures. He would have children treated as rational creatures, 
/ and influenced not through their bodies, but through their 
/ minds. 'Esteem and disgrace,' he says, 'are, of all others, the 
I most powerful incentives to the mind when once it is brought 
/ to relish them. If you can once get into children a love 
/ of credit, and an apprehension of shame and disgrace, you 
1 have put into them the true principle, which will constantly 
work and incline them to the right.' (§ 56.) He notices how 
sensible children are of praise, and how quickly they detect 
any withholding or diminution of it. But to make the sense 
^TeSl^em or disgrace sink the deeper, other agreeable or 
disagreeable things should constantly accompany these dif- 
ferent states ; not as particular rewards or punishments 
arbitrarily attached to these states, but as necessarily 
belonging to and attending one who by his carriage has 
brought himself into a state of disgrace or commendation. 
Rousseau would trust to automatic punishments. He says : 
' Never oppose to [a child's] indiscreet desires other than 
physical obstacles or punishments which grow out of the ac- 
tions themselves— punishments which he will recall to mind 
when occasion requires.' Mr. Herbert Spencer has developed 
this principle still further, and indicated various modes of 
applying it. He has shown how Nature punishes the 
violation of her laws by penalties that are not artificial and 
arbitrary inflictions of pain, but *the unavoidable conse- 
quences of the deeds which they follow,' ^the inevitable 
reactions entailed by the c/iiliTs actions ; ' he has shown that 
these penalties are exactly proportionate to the transgressions 
committed, and that they are constant, direct, and un- 
hesitating. He would have the violations of moral law to 
be punished, as far as possible, in the same way. The 
parent's duty is to warn against the consequences of offence, 
and so to shape them, when intervention is requisite, as to 
make the connexion between cause and effect obvious. The 
advantages of this course, he says, are that it accustoms chil- 
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dren to connect actions with their inevitable 'consequences, 
and so form definite conceptions of right and wrong based 
upon their essential differences ; it appeals to the sense of 
justice, for ' whoso suffers nothing more than the evil which 
in the order of nature results from his own misbehaviour, is 
much less likely to think himself wrongly treated than if he 
suffers an artificially inflicted evil ; ' it avoids the needless 
exasperation of temper on the side both of parents and 
children, the impersonal agency of Nature being substituted 
for the personal agency of parents ; and it tends to a more 
friendly and therefore a more influential relation between 
parent and child. In dealing with grave moral offences 
(which, he points out, are far less likely to occur under the 
rigitne recommended than under the ordinary rtgime) Mr. 
Spencer would attach to the direct natural consequences of 
the offence indications of parental displeasure. Those in- 
dications would, of course, be powerful in proportion to the 
warmth of the attachment previously existing between the 
parent and the child. He would avoid the multiplication of 
kws as far as possible, but he would have the violation of 
law followed by penalties as inevitable as those inflicted by 
inanimate Nature. 

Locke also is opposed to the multiplication of rules, and 

would trust rather to the formation of habits, * which being 

once established, operate of themselves easily and naturally / 

without the assistance of the memory.' As might be exi 

pected, he recognises the educative influence, for good oil 

bad, which is exerted on children by those with whom the)^ 

issociate, and warns parents against the bad examples which 

ire often set children by servants. The more young chil- 

Ireh are confined to the nursery, the more important it is 

lat they should be placed under the charge of intelligent 

id well-educated nurses or nursery governesses. As they 

ow up equal care will be needed in controlling the 

quaintance they make. A child is always learning, and 

t unfrequently the lessons learned from servants and com- 

lions are directly opposed to those taught by parents and 

chers. Unfortimately the example set by parents them- 

'es is often of a most undesirable character. * If you 

ish him for what he sees you practise yourself, he will 

think that severity to proceed from kindness in you. 
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/Careful to amend a fault in him ; but he will be apt to 

' interpret it, the peevishness and arbitrary imperiousness of a 

/ father, who, without any ground for it, would deny his son 

/ the liberty and pleasures he takes himselC Or if you assume 

to yourself the liberty you have taken, as a privilege 

belonging to riper years to which a child must not aspire, 

you do but add new force to your example, and recommend 

ti^ action more powerfully to him. For you must always 

. remember that children affect to he men earlier than is thought; 

and they love breeches^ not for their cut or ectse^ but because the 

\ having them is a mark or step towards manhood,* It is this 

\^* young-manishness ' that explains many precocious vices, 

sTidi as smoking and drinking, which are at first eminently 

distasteful to the young. Lads will endure tortures in order 

to be titiought older than they really are. 

S' Although Locke recommends parents to inspire young 
children with a certain amount of awe and reverence, he is 
in favour of treating them as they grow up with an ever- 
increasing familiarity. This, as I have pointed out, was the 
course pursued by his own father. *Many fathers,' he 
says, * though they proportion to them very liberal allow- 
ances, according to their age and condition, yet they keep 
., the knowledge of their estates and concerns from them with 
\ as much reservedness as if they were guarding a secret of 
' state from a spy pr an enemy. . . . Nothing cements and 
establishes friendship and good will so much as confident 
communication of concerments and affairs.' Nor is -this the 
only advantage. Confidence begets confidence ; and how 
necessary it is that children should be open and confidential 
towards parents it is needless to remark. Many jm evil 
consequence might be averted in families, if the children 
felt encouraged by parental sympathy to seek parental 
counsel. For similar reasons teachers should not keep their 
pupils at too great a distance. 

Locke's precepts on the practical work of teaching, 
although characterised by his usual common sense, are- not 
so valuable to the modem teacher as his remarks on the 
principles of education ; but here also he makes many 
useful suggestions. To start with, he sees clearly the 
absolute necessity of securing a child's attention in teaching. 
Without that the amplest knowledge and the most lucid 
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explanation on the part of the teacher will be in vdn. 
^ Children's minds are narrow and weak, and usually suscei^ 
tible but of one thought at once. Whatever is in a child'sV 
head fills it for the time, especially if set on with any\ 
passion. It should, therefore, be the skill and art of the \ 
teacher to clear their heads of all other thoughts, while they \ 
are learning of anything, the better to make room for what \ 
he would mstil into them, that it may be reteived with 
attention and application, without which it leaves no im- 
pression. The natural temper of children disposes their 
minds to wander. Novelty alone takes them ; whatever 
that presents the^ are presently eager to have a taste of, and 
are as soon satisfied with it They quickly grow weary of 
the same thing, and so have almost their whole delight in 
change and variety. It is a contradiction to the natural / 
state of childhood for them to fix their fleeting though^^ 
(§ 167.) This being the cas^, it is obviously the teadier's 
duty to take advantage of the child's love of novelty, and 
convert it firom being a source of distraction into a means of 
securing attention. He must minister to the instinct of 
curiosity by bringing before it subjects of interest ; he must 
multiply his illustrations, and vary his methods ; he must, in 
short, make his teaching more attractive than the matters 
which tend to divert the mind from learning. In the case 
g£ very young children the attention is only to a slight 
extent under the control of the will, and the teacher's efforts 
t6 counteract their volatility must be proportionately greater. 
As children get to see the utility of knowledge, and appre- 
ciate its remoter advantages, the habits induced by automatic 
attention will become more and more volitional. In the art 
of arousing and sustaining attention our trained teachers 
have certainly made great progress, and I venture to think 
that teachers in our highest schools might gain many valuable 
practical hints fi'om observing a teacher in one of our ele- 
jnentary schools give a lesson to sixty or seventy children. ^ 
One of Locke's best chapters is that on * Curiosity. 
* Curiosity in children,' he says, * is but an appetite after 
knowledge ; and therefore ought to be encouraged in them, 
not only as a good sign, but as the great instrument nature 
has provided to remove that ignorance they were born with; 
yf hich, without this busy inquisitiveness, will make them dull 
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and useless creatures.' (§ 118.) To encourage it he advises 
(i) not to check or discountenance any inquiries a child shall 
make, nor suffer him to be laughed at, but to answer all 
his questions and explain the matter he desires to know ; 
(2) to commend in his hearing those who are in possession 
of superior knowledge ; (3) to take great care that he never 
receives deceitful and eluding answers ; (4) to bring strange 
and new things in his way on purpose to enlarge his inquiry. 

To render learning attractive, Locke would make it as 
easy as simplification and method can make it, and as 
amusing as the serious business of educatiox> will allow. 
He tells, with approval, a story of a child who was taught 
his letters and 'played into spelling' through amusmg 
himself with dice, on the sides of which were pasted the 
letters of the alphabet. He would have children learn 
reading out of interesting books, * wherein the entertainment 
that he finds might draw him on, and reward his pains in 
reading.' Such books should be illustrated. He is in no 
hurry to use reading as a vehicle for the communication of 
knowledge, and would prefer for beginners such books as ' 
'-^sop's Fables' and 'Reynard the Fox.' Languages he 
would teach conversationally, deferring the systematic study 
of the grammar until the language was fairly mastered. * If 
grammar ought to be taught at any time, it must be to one 
that can speak the language already ; how else can he be 
taught it? ... I know not why any one should waste his 
time, and beat his head about the Latin grammar, who does 
not intend to be a critic, or make speeches and write 
despatches in it. When any one finds in himself a necessity 
or disposition to study any foreign language to the bottom, 
and to be nicely exact in the knowledge of it, it will be time 
enough to take a grammatical survey of it. If his use of it 
be only to understand some books writ in it, without a 
critical knowledge of the tongue itself, reading alone, as I 
have said, will attain this end, without charging the mind 
with the multiplied rules and intricacies of grammar.' 
(§168.) 

It is sometimes urged that this plan of making everything 
easy to children misses the main end of education, which is 
to prepare them for encountering the difficulties of afler-life. 
But in answer to this it may be fairly urged that a gradation 
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of diflSculties is not only quite compatible with intellectual 
discipline, but is absolutely indispensable to its ultimate 
success. A man has often to bear great physical strains, 
but we do not think it necessary to make a child carry 
heavy burdens or take a daily thirty-mile walk. Mental 
progress is made by attacking difficulties in the order of their 
simplicity, and only one at a time. A child is encouraged by 
an easy victory to attempt a more difficult one, and thereby 
tastes something of the sweets of success from the beginning. 
What we specially need at the outset of education is to give 
children a taste for learning, and it is obvious that this can 
only be done by minimising its difficulties and making it a 
source of positive pleasure. Some teachers seem to think 
that children have a natural distaste for knowledge. The 
universal curiosity of children shows that such is not the case. 
What they have a distaste for is knowledge that satisfies 
no intellectual appetite, knowledge which is beyond their 
power of assimilation, knowledge in which they can see no 
possible utility. It is as natural for children to like food for 
their minds as it is to like food for their bodies. What we 
have to take care of is that the food is suitable to their power 
of digestion, and that it is not forced upon them when they 
Jiave no appetite for it One consequence of entertaining 
the erroneous view to which I have referred is the belief 
that a certain amount of drudgery is inevitable at the outset 
of education. Surely there is no stage in education where 
drudgery is more intolerable and more likely to produce 
mischievous results. The entrance to every study should be 
made as attractive as possible ; and until the attractiveness 
of the subject itself has had time to assert itself, the teacher 
is justified in importing into his method of teaching other 
sources of attraction, provided, of course, he does not abuse 
these adventitious sources of interest, nor raise unfounded 
expectations. 

Another mischievous consequence of regarding know- 
ledge as naturally distasteful to children is the abandonment 
of all endeavours to get them to understand what they 
learn, and the insisting upon their learning by rote what it is 
considered desirable for them to remember. It is urged that 
if you cannot make a child understand and enjoy, you can, at 
least, make him remember, and that, when you have a good 
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♦ fbtm of sound words * to work upon, }'ou can build what yott 
like upon it Unfortunately the * form of sound words ' un- 
initelligently learned is soon forgotten, or, if remembered, 
covers no ideas at all, ot unsound ideas, disgusts the child 
with learning when it is most desirable to secure the 
momentum (S* natural inclination, and proves utterly rottto 
the instant we begin the superstructure that is to be'raisi^ 
upon it. 

.At the same time it is important that teachers should 

not rush to the opposite extreme, atfd leave their pupils 

nothing to do but passively receive the knowledge poured 

into them. Mental thews and sinews are not to be dev^op^ 

in this way. The teacher may communicate the form of 

knowledge without much co-operation on the part of his 

pupils, but he cannot make the knowledge really their own 

without some active effort on their side. Still less can 

he communicate the mental power which he has himself 

acquired by independent exertion. Happily for the teacher, 

children, if properly appealed to, find greater delight in active 

co-operation with him than in a state of passive recipiency. 

It is a double mistake, therefore, to try to make learning 

too easy. It robs it of half its charm and more • than 

half^ its value. /Locke admits that in some subjects the 

^teacher may even propound difficulties to stimulate his 

! pupils to independent effort ; ' but yet,' he adds, * I guess 

j this is not to be done to children whilst very young, nor at 

i their entrance upon any sort of knowledge. There everytliing 

\ of itself is difficult, and the great use and skill of a teacher 

:is to make all as easy as he can.' 

Two innovations in practical education which are com- 
monly associated with Locke's name are the interlinear mode 
of teaching languag^es and the method of teaching wtitihg 
by tracing over copies printed in light-coloured ink. To the 
first of these he is, as I have shown in the npteis, hot 
entitled, and, even if he were, it would not greatly add to 
his reputation. The second is almost universally adopted by 
teachers. 

/ Mr. Quick thus sums up Locke's views on education. 
His * aim was to give a boy a robust mind in a robust body, 
Hi^ body was to endute hardness, his reason was tt3 t^ch 
him self-deniaL But this result was to be brought about by 
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r leading^ not driving him. He was to be trained not for the 
univeisity, fcut for the world. Good principles, good 
manners, and discretion were to be cared for first of aU, 
intellectual activitj next, and actual knowledge last of alL 
Bis spirits were to be kept up by kind treatment, and 
learning was never to be made a drudg^. With r^ard to 
f^ the subjects of instruction, those branches of knowledge 
m^iielv concern -thmgs were to take precedence of those 
which consist of abstract ideas: The prevalent drill in the 
grammar of the- classical languages was to be abandoned. 
The mother tongue was to be caxefaWy studied, and other 
languages: acquired either by conversation or by the use of 
translations. In everything die part the pupil was to play 
in life was steadily to be kept in view ; and the ideal which 
.Locke proposed was not the finished scholar, but the 
/ ^nished gentleman.' ^ 

^ ; The deficieiicies in Locke's scheme of education were 
the natur^ consequences of a reaction from the system 
current in his "day, and of his own idiosyncrasies. He 
(underrates the importance of classical culture, and almost 
UrtioUy loses sight of the refining influences of art. * Educa- 
tion in Englana,' said Dr. Johnson, 'has be^in danger of 
being hurt by two of its greatest men, Milton and Locke. 
Milton's plan is impracticable, and 1 suppose has never 
been.triecL" Locke's, I fancy, has been tried often enough, 
but is very imperfect ; it gives too much to one side and too 
Uttle' to' the other; tt gives too /tWe to literature.' In this 
judgment most of Locke's readers will concur. He had a 
ivelfer Bcoise pf the value of what he calls *real knowledge' 
tiieen of the beauty of literary form, and entirely overlooks 
the necessity .for cultivating the aesthetic feculty. In his 
discassion X)f -die value of the dead languages he almost 
wiioll;^ignoi?es the value of the great classics of Greece and 
E.(»ne as models of literarv excellence, a value which no 
islatiois can diminish. No plaster cast could ever take 
pla.ce of the Venus de* Medici, or the Apollo Belvedere. 
Whiether everybody should go to Rome to see the onej or to 
Florence to see the other, is ailother question. Familiarity 
with; a good trsEnslation ma^ be of more value than an im- 
pafect knowledge of the onginal> and there may be a large 

yEihicoHmal Refifrmerii p. 95. 
E 2 
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number of boys in a public school for whom the former is 
more desirable than the latter. It would be a great pity, 
however, to sacrifice classical scholarship because a few 
boys are too dull or idle to profit by it, or because a great 
many boys need scholarship of a different character. * The 
best ancient writers both in Greek and Latin fiimish so much 
of wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that is beautifiil 
and salutary, that no one who has had the happiness to 
know and feel what they are will desire to see their study 
excluded or stinted in its just extent, wher^er the education 
of those who are to be the first and best of the country is 
carried forward. And though by far the greater portion of 
mankind must, by the very force of terms, remain in the 
ranks of intellectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of any 
limes when no thought is taken for those who may rise 
beyond it.' ^ 

The text followed in the edition of the * Thoughts ' now 
printed is that of 1836, which has been carefiiUy collated 
with the octavo editions of 1693 and 1699, and the folio 
edition of 1722. The edition of 1699 contains a great deal 
of matter not found in the first edition, and shows that 
Locke kept the subject of education before him to the end 
of his life. * In Locke's lifetime, and with his co-operation, 
there appeared a French translation of the " Thoughts 
concemmg Education," by Coste, copiously annotated, with 
quotations from Montaigne and the ancients. There further 
appeared, in 1787, a German translation in Leipzig, by 
Ouvrier, with additions by the translator ; and this was fol- 
lowed in the same year by a second by Rudolphi, published 
by Wolfenbiittel. But neither of these is quite complete. 
The latter, forming the ninth part of Campe's "General 
Revision of Scholastic Work by an Association of Practical 
Teachers," is also enriched by addenda by these teachers.' 
Dr. Schuster, from the prefece of whose translation of Locke 
the foregoing quotation is made, has incorporated in his 
notes the more important remarks of previous commentators. 
Such of his notes as I have borrowed are marked S. For 
tiieir translation I am indebted to the valuable help of 
Mr. A. H. Keane. A few notes, retained firom the- English 
edition of 1836, edited by J. A. St. John, are marked St. /. 

» Hallam's Li/. Hist iv. 187. 
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For the elaborate anal^c table of contents I am in- 
debted to Dr. Schuster's edition. 

In writing and selecting the notes, I have had primarily 
in view the needs of students in training colleges, and of 
teachers in elementary schools. This, ^vill explain the 
insertion of some notes which to classical scholars would 
seem imnecessary. I trust, however, that the bulk of the 
notes will not be without service to teachers in a higher 
grade of schbols, and to students preparing for the exami- 
nation in the Theory, History, and P^ctice of Education, 
which will be held by the Umversity of Cambridge. 

I have thought it expedient to preserve Locke's spelling 
wherever it retains any philological interest. 
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to 

EDWARD CLARKE, ESQ., 

OF CHIPLEY. 



SiRj^Thqse thoughts concerning education, which now 
come abroad into the world, do of right belong to you; 
being written several years since for your sake, and are no 
other than what jrou have already by you in my letters. I 
have so little varied any thing, but only the order of what 
was sent you at different times, and on several occasions, 
that the reader will easily find, in the familiarity and fashion 
Qf th^ style, that they were rather, the private conversation of 
two friends, than a discourse de^signQd for public view, 

The importunity of friends is the common apology for 
publications men are afraid to own themselves forward to. 
But you know I can truly say, that if some, who having 
heard of these papers of mine, had not pressed to see them, 
and afterwards to have them printed, they had lain dormant 
still in that privacy they were designed ifor. But those whose 
judgment I defer much to, telling me that they were per- 
suaded that this rough draught of mine might be of some 
use, if made more public, touched upon what will alwaj^fs be 
very prevalent^ witii me : for I think it every man's mdis- 
pensable duty, to do all the service he can tq his country; 
^nd I see not what diflference he puts between himself an4 
his cattle, who lives without that' thought This subject is 
of so great concernment, and a right way of education is of 
so general advantage, that did I find nay abilities answer my 
wishes, I should not have needed exhortations or im- 

11,/-. - ' '■ 

.: 1 UpoK what will alwftyi be very prevalent with me] i.e» upon 
what .will always have great .weight with me, ... . . ... - - 
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portunities from others. However, the meanness of these 
papers, and my just distrust of them, shall not keep me, by 
the shame of doing so little, from contributing my mite, 
when there is no more required of me, than my throwing it 
into the public receptacle. And if there be any more of 
their size and notions, who liked them so well, that they 
thought them worth printing, I may flatter myself they will 
not be lost labour to every body. 

I myself have been consulted of late by so many, who 

rprofess themselves at a loss how to breed their children, and 

ithe early corruption of youth is now become so general a 

complaint, that he cannot be thought wholly impertinent, 

who brings the consideration of this matter on the stage, 

and offers something, if it be but to excite others, or afford 

V matter of correction : for e gors iaediicatioaithQuld b a l e ss 
indulged-lhaiL-asy* These, like faults in the first con- 
coction, that are never mended in the second or third, carry 
their afterwards incorrigible taint with them, through all the 
parts and stations of life. 

I am so far from being conceited of any thing I have 
here offered, that I should not be sorry, even for your sake, 
if some one abler and fitter for such a task would, in a just 
treatise of education, suited to our English gentry, rectify 
the mistakes I have made in this ; it being much more 
desirable to me, that young gentlemen should be put into 
(that which every one ought to be solicitous about) t he be st 
way of beiag_ formed and instructed, than that my dpnion 
should^e received concerning it You will, however, in the 
mean time bear me witness, that the method here proposed 
has had no ordinary effects upon a gentleman's son it was 
not designed for. I will not say the good temper of the 
child did not very much contribute to it ; but tiiis I think 
you and the parents are satisfied of, that a contrary usage, 
according to the ordinary disciplining of children, would not 
have mended that temper, nor have brought him to be ill 

Ilove with his book, to take a pleasure in learning, and to 
desire, as he does, to be taught more, than those about him 
think fit always to teach him. 

But my business is not to recommend this treatise to yoq, 
whose opinion of it I know already, nor it to the world, 
either by your opinion or patronage. The well educating of ^ 
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their children is so much the dut^jancLconcem of parents, «^ 
and the welfare and prosperity of the nation-so much depends 
on it, that I would have every one lay it seriously to hegrt ; 
and after having well examined and distinguished what 
fancy, custom, or reason advises in the case, set his helping 
hand to promote everywhere that way of training up youth, 
with regard to their several conditions, which is the easiest, 1 1 
shortest^ and likeliest to produce virtuous^sef ul, a nd ableJ/ 
men m their_dislin££xallings ; though thai most to be taken ^^ 
care of is, the gentle man^s calling . For if those of that rank| -* 
are by their education once set right, they will quickly brings 
all the rest into order. 

I know not whether I have done more than shown my good 
wishes towards it in this short discourse ; such as it is, the 
world now has it, and if there be any thing in it worth their 
acceptance, they owe their thanks to you for it My affection 
to you gave the first rise to it, and I am pleased, that I can 
leave to posterity this mark of the friendship which has been 
between us : for I know no greater pleasure in this life, nor 
a better remembrance to be left behind one, than a long 
continued friendship with an honest, useful, and worthy man, 
and lover of his country. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble. 

And most faithful Servant, 

John Locke. 

March 7, 1693.* 



' The folio of 1 714 wrongly gives 1690 as the date, and is followed 
by subsequent editions. 
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THOUGHTS 

... CONCERNLNG 

EDUCATION. 



I'. A SOUND MIND in a sound body,* is a short, 
but full description of a happy state in this world. 
He that has these two, has little more to wish for ; 
and he that wants either of them, will be but little 
the better for any thing else. Men's happiness or 
misery is most part of their own making. He whose 
mtnd directs not wisely, will never take the right 
way, and he whose body is crazy ^ and feeblci will 
never be able to advance in it. I confess, there are 
s6me ; meh*s constitutions of body and niind so 
vigorous and well framed by nature, that they need 
not much assistance from others, but by the strength 
of their Qatural' genius, they are froni their cradles 
carried , towards what is excellent ; and by the 

.1 A found mind in a sound body] Locke had in mind Juvenal's 
famous liiie: *Orandum est'ut sit mens satia in corpora sano' (You 
nifti^'bif^ that you miay have a sichnd mind in a Souiid'body)^ Sd^tre 

• * <^a«y] i.e. frail. Fr. /eraser, to ^rush. The O.E. *to cmze* 
means to crack. * Earthenware at the present day is said to be crazed 
when the^az*e is'disfigured with a network of small cracks.* (Wedg- 
wd<]ft}.y 'nieV'iJi^ord i^ now l^rely itSed of th6 body, though wfe still 
apply it to a leaky vessel. - - -^ - ''•' <> '- ^^. 
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privilege of their happy constitutions, are able to do 
wonders. But examples of this kind are but few ; 
/ and I think I may say, that of all the men we meet 
fAmithy nine parts of ten * are what they are, good or 
^ Ifevil, useful or not, by their education. It is that 
which makes the great difference in mankind. The 
little or almost insensible impressions on our tender 
infancies, have very important and lasting conse- 
quences : and there it is, as in the fountains of some 
rivers, where a gentle application of the hand turns 
the flexible waters into channels, that make them 
take quite contrary courses ; and by this little direc- 
ition given them at first in the source, they receive 
[different tendencies, and arrive at last at very remote 
'and distant places.^ 

2. I imagine the minds of children as easily 
turned this or that way, as water itself ; and though 
this be the principal part, and our main care should 
be about the inside, yet the clay cottage ' is not to be 

* Kine parts of ten, &c.] See Hallam's remarks (quoted p. i8) on 
this passage. By 'education' Locke here means not merely that 

ileducation which is carried on in school, but all those external influences 
lyhich help to make man what he is. ' Education includes,' sajrs John 
Stuart Mill, * not only whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is 
done for us by others, for the express purpose of bringing us somewhat 
nearer to the perfection of our nature ; it does more : in its largest 
acceptation it comprehends even the indirect effects produced on cha- 
racter and on the human faculties by things of which the direct purposes 
are quite different ; by laws, by forms of government, by the industrial 
arts, by modes of social life ; nay, even by physical facts not dependent 
on human will ; by climate, soil, and local position. Whatever helps 
to shape the human being, to make the individual what he is, or 
hinder him from being what he is not, is part of his education.' (/if- 
augttral Address at St, Andrews.) 

^ Bemote and distant places] ' Every fresh educator effects less 

t than his predecessor ; until at last, taking our whole life as an educa- 
tional institution, a circumnavigator of the globe is less influenced 
.by all the nations he has seen than by his nurse.' — ^Jean-Paul Richter, 
Preface to Lrvana, 

• The clay eottage] See Introduction, p. 35. *Campe urges 
against Locke that the body is not merely the dwelling but also ^he 
instrument of the sou),' S, 
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neglected. I shall therefore begin with the case, and 
consider fir^t \}\e h^^lth of t^e body, as that whicli 
perhaps you may rather £xpect from that study * I 
have been thought more peculiarly to have applied, 
myself to ; and that also which will be soonest dis- 
patched, as lying, if I guess not amiss, in a very little 
compass. 

[Section I. §§ 3-30.] 

[ON HEALTH.] 

3. How necessary health is to our business and 
happiness ; and how requisite a strong constitution, 
able to endure hardships and fatigue, is to one that 
will make any figure in the world, is too obvious to 
need any proof. 

4. The consideration I shall here have of health, 
shall be, not what a physician ought to do with a 
sick or crazy child ; but what the parents, without the 
help of physic, should do for the preservation and 
improvement of a healthy, or at least not sickly con- 
stitution in their children. And this perhaps might 
be all dispatched in this one short rule, viz. ThattV 
gentlemen should use their children, as the honest " 
farmers and substantial yeomen do theirs. But because 
the mothers" possibly may think this a little too hard, 
and the fathers too short, I shall explain myself more 
particularly ; only laying down this as a general and 
certain observation for the women to consider, viz. 
that most children's constitutions are either spoiled, 
or at least harmed, by cockering ^ and tenderness. 

> That studj] viz. medicine. See Life, p. 2. 

« Cockering] i.e. pampering. Fr. coqtuliner^ to dandle, pamper. 
Cockney originally meant a delicately nurtured child. Palsgrave says : 
* To coker, cherysshe to much, mignotter. This boy can never thrive ; 
he is cokered so moche. To coker, bring up with da3mty meates, 
affriander^ affrioller, Coker hym up thus in his youth, and you shall 
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[ON WARMTH.] 

5. The first thing to be taken care of, is, that 
childrea be: not too. warmly claxj or covered, winter pf 
summer* The face When we are bom, is no le^s 
tender than any other part of the body. It is us§ 
alone hardens it, and makes it more able to endure 
the cold. And therefore the Scythian philosopher 
gave a very significant answer to the Athenian, who 
wondered how he could go naked in. frost and snow. 

* How,' said the Scythian, ' can you endure your face 
exposed to the sharp winter air } * * My face is used 
to it,* said the Athenian. * Think me all face,'4-qplied 
the Scythian.* Our bodies. will endure any tiling 
that from the beginning they are accustomed toi 

An eminent instance of this, though in the con- 
trary excess of heat, being to our present purpose, to 
shov/ what use can do, I shall set dowa in the author's 
words, as I meet with it in ^ late ingenious voyage.* 

* The heats,' says he, * are more violent in Malta, than 
in any part of Europe : they exceed those of Rome 

have a fayre caulfe of hym shortly.* Quoted by Way inPromAtorium 
Parvulorum, Cf. Ecclus. xxx. 9 : * Cocker thy child, and ne shall 
make thee afraid.' It is hardly necessary to remark that clothing in- 
volves much more than the mere question of endurance. If .the heftt 
of the body is not prevented by clothing; from xadiating, it . fnust, be 
maintained by heat-giving food^ ^yhich, in consequence, will not be 
available for other purposes. See p. 36. * - 

^ *This story is told by M^isxi with' some v&rhition of circumstances. 
<* A Scyth^p.king, observing one of his subjects; walkin|g[^bout nakc^ 
during a heavy faU of shdwi iriquifed-of him whether He Were not cold. 
' Is your forehead cold ? ' answered the man. The' kmg replied tlbjet-it 
'^as not. * Then think me all forehead 1 ' said the Scythian.'' ( Vdr, 
Hist, vii.6.); SUJ. 

Cosfe' says thai the Scythian philosopher referred^ £6 was AnacHarsisi 
but does not give his authority. -. - -, - - . 

^ « Ingenious voyage] i.e. a narrative marlc^d by.inldligent observa- 
tion and reflection. The reference is to ^^Niwveau Voyage dy^I^mi^^ 
^.. The fractional numbers appended by Lock« tohisquotatrdns,Ve 
characteristic The. numerator gives the pgge where the pfissage occuis, 
tjhe dei^onUnator^ihe nui^b^ of pa^estlie woi^k contai^^ . .t;^: 
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itself, and are perfectly stifling; and so much the 
more, because diere are seldom any cooling breezes 
here. This makes the common people as black as 
gipsies : but yet the peasants defy the sun ; they 
work on in die hottest part of die day, without inter- 
mission, or sheltering themselves from his scorching 
rays. This has ccMivinced me, that nature can bring 
itself to many things which seem impossible, provided 
we accustom ourselves from our infancy. TheMalteses 
do so, who harden the bodies of their children, and 
reconcile them to tiie heat, by making them go stark 
naked, without shirt, drawers, or anything on their 
head, from their cradles, till they are ten years old.* 

Give me leave therefore to advise you, not to 
fence too carefully against the cold of this our climate. 
There are those in England,* who wear the same 
clothes^ winter and summer^ and that without any 
inconvenience, or more sense of cold than others find. 
But if the mother will needs have an allowance for 
frost and snow, for fear of harm, and the father for 
fear of censure, be sure let not his winter-clothing be 
too warm : and amongst other things, remember, that 
when nature has so well covered his head with hair, 
and strengthened it with a year or two's age, that he 
can run about by day without a cap, it is best that by 
night a child should also lie without one j there being 
nothing that more exposes to head-aches, colds, 
catarrhs, coughs, and several other diseases^ than 
keeping the head warm, 

6. I have said Ae he re, because the fmncipaLaim 
of my discourse is, how a ypungg^ntleman should be/ ;. 
brought up' from his infancy, which, in all thingSj^ Willi 
not so perfectly suit the education of daughters; 

^ Those in England] Coste tells us that Newton, some years before . 
his death, assured him that he wore the same clothes summer and 
winter. Nature might have taiught the philosopher better if he hjad 
paid any attention to the coverings of animals, . . 
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though where the difference of sex requires different 
treatment, it will be no hard matter to distinguish. 

7. I would also advise his feet to be washed every 
day in cold water, and to have his shoes so thin, that 
they might leak and let in water, whenever he comes 
near it. Here, I fear, I shall have the mistress and 
maids too against me. One will think it too filthy, 
and the other perhaps too much pains, to make clean 
his stockings. But yet truth will have it, that his 
health is much more worth, than all such con- 
siderations, and ten times as much more. And he 
that considers how mischievous and mortal a thing 
taking wet in the feet is, to those who have been 
bred nicely,*, will wish he had, with the poor people's 
children, gone barefoot, who, by that means, come to 
be so reconciled by custom to wet in their feet, that 
they take no more cold or harm by it, than if they 
were wet in their hands. And what is it, I pray, that 
makes this great difference between the hands and 
the feet in others, but only custom } I doubt not, 
but if a man from his cradle had been always used to 
go barefoot, whilst his hands were constantly wrapt 
up in warm mittins, and covered with hand-shoes,^ as 
the Dutch call gloves ; I doubt not, I say, but such 
a custom would make taking wet in his hands as 
dangerous to him, as now taking wet in their feet is 
to a great many others. The way to prevent this, is, 
to have his shoes made so as to leak water, and his 
feet washed constantly every day in cold water.* It 

* Hicely] i.e. delicately. Lat. nesciusy meaning (i) ignorant; 
(2) foolish ; (3) foolishly fastidious. 

« Hand-shoeB] The Dutch for * glove * is handschoen, Cf. German 
Handschuh. 

• Cold water] There can be no objection to the daily washing of 
the feet in cold water, but no medical man would now recommend 
leaky shoes. A safer maxim is the common one, * Keep the head cool 
and the feet warm.' We do not appear to suffer any harm from wet 
feet so long as we are engaged in active physical exercise, but, once 
exercise is over, dry shoes and stockings should be put on. 
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is recommendable for its cleanliness ; but that which 
I aim at in it, is health ; and therefore I limit it not 
precisely to any time of the day. I have known it used 
every night with very good success, and that all the 
winter, without the omitting it so much as one night 
in extreme cold weather ; when thick ice covered the 
water, the child bathed his legs and feet in it, though 
he was of an age not big enough to rub and wipe 
them himself; and when he began this custom was 
puling and very tender. But the great_eiid being to 
h arden those parts, by a frequent and familiar use of 
cold water, and thereby to prevent the mischiefs that 
usually attend accidental taking wet in the feet in 
those who are bred otherwise, I think it may be left 
to the prudence and convenience of the parents, to 
choose either night or morning: the time I deem 
indifferent, so the thing be effectually done. The 
health and hardiness procured by it, would be a 
good purchase at a much dearer rate. To which, 
if I add, the preventing of corns, that to some men 
would be a very valuable consideration. But begin 
first in the spring with luke-warm, and so colder and 
colder every time, till in a few days you come to per- 
fectly cold water, and then continue it so winter and 
summer. For it is to be observed in this, as in all 
other alterations from our ordinary way of living, the 
changes must be made by gentle and insensible 
degrees ; and so we may bring our bodies to any 
thing, without pain and without danger. 

How fond mothers are like to receive this doctrine, 
is not hard to foresee. What can it be less, than to 
murder their tender babes, to use them thus ? What ! 
put their feet in cold water in frost and snow, when 
all one can do is little enough to keep them warm } 
A little to remove their fears by examples, without 
which the plainest reason is seldom hearkened to : 
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Seneca* tells us of himself, that he used to bathe 
himself in cold spring-water in the midst of winter. 
This, if he had not thought it not only tolerable, but 
healthy too, he would scarce have done, in an 
exuberant fortune, that could well have borne the 
expense of a warm bath, and in an age (for he was 
then old) that would have excused greater indulgence. 
Jf we think his stoical principles led him to this 
severity, let it be so, that this sect reconciled cold 
water to his sufferance.^ What made it agreeable to 
his health ? For that was not impaired by this hard 
usage. But what shall we say to Horace,' who 
warmed not himself with the reputation of any sect, 
4nd least of all affected stoical austerities? yet he 
assures us, he was wont in the winter season to bathe 
himself in cold water. But, perhaps, Italy will be 
thought much warmer than England, and the chillness 
of their waters not to come near ours in winter. If 
the rivers of Italy are warmer, those of Germany and 
Poland are much colder, than any in this our country ; 
and yet in these, the Jews, both men and women, 
bathe all over, at all seasons of the year, without any 
prejudice to their health. And every one is not apt 

* Seneca] Epist, liii. : * Mindful of my old skill, I plunged into the 
sea with my woollen nether -garments on, as became one accustomed 
to cold-water baths.* Epist. Ixxxiii. : * Famous as I was for taking the 
cold water, I jumped into the Euripus on the Kalends of January.* Locke's 
advice may be very good, but nobody but a bachelor would seek to 
convince mothers on such a point by appealing to Seneca. 

2 Sufferance] i.e. endurance. Cf. : * For sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe * {Merchant of Venice). 

3 Horace] Epist. I. xv. 4 : 

* Nam mihi Baias 
Musa supervacuas Antonius ; et tamen illis 
Me facit in visum, gelidd quum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus.* 

[For Antonius Musa thinks that Baiae is of no service to me, and yet 
incenses the inhabitants against me when I wash myself in ice-cold 
water in mid- winter.] Horace was the embodiment of Epicureanism, and 
therefore as far removed as a man could be from the views of the Stoics. 
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to believe it is a miracle, or any peculiar virtue of 
St Winifred's Well," that makes the cold waters of 
that famous spring do no harm to the tender bodies 
that bathe in it. Every one is now full of the miracles 
done by cold baths on decayed and weak consti-' 
tutions, for the recovery of health and strength ; and 
therefore they cannot be impracticable or intolerable 
for the improving and hardening the bodies of those 
who are in better circumstances. 

If these examples of grown men be not thought 
yet to reach the case of children, but that they may 
!?e judged still to be too tender, and unable to bear 
such usage, let theni examine what the Germans of 
pld,^ and the Irish now, do to them, and they will 
fiiid, that infants too, as tender as they are thought, 
m,ay, without any danger, endure bathing, not only 
of their feet, but of their whole bodies, in cold water. 
And there are, at this day, ladies in the highlands of 
Scotland ^ who use this discipline to their children in 

^ 1 St. Winifred's Well] Situated at Holywell (Flintshire). It 
fpnnerly had a great reputation for the cure of diseases, and was 
resorted to by vast numbers of pilgrims. * Even as late as the time of 
Pennant the Lancashire pilgrims were to be seen in deep devotion up 
to their chins for hours, sending up prayers and making a presciribed 
number of evolutions.* (Penny Cycl.) 

' The Germans of old] Tacitus says expressly of the Germans 
that * as soon as they arise from sleep, which they generally protract 
till late in the day, they bathe, usually in warm water, as cold weather 
diiefly prevails there. ' {Gernianiay 22. ) 

• * New-bom infants, at Sparta, were put to this proof ; but it was in 
order that the more weakly — who often, however, in after life, prove 
the most valuable members of the state — might be killed by it. A 
similar custom formerly prevailed among many barbarous nations of the 
north, among whom we find the Scotch enumerated by Virey. ** Un 
grand nombre de nations du Nord," he observes, "plongeaient leurs 
enfants naissants dans I'eau froide, ou meme les ^tendaient jadis sur la 
neige : c^etait la coutume des Ecossais, des Irlandais, des anciens 
Helv^tiens et Germains, des premiers habitants de Tltalie, dont un 
po^e a dit : 

. *• Durum e stirpe genus : natos ad flumina primum 
,: ._ . Deferimus, saevoque gelu duramus et undis. ' 
Les Morlaque^, les Islandais, les Siberiens. .et plusieufs autpes, prati- 

F2 
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the midst of winter, and find that cold water does 
them no harm, even when there is ice in it. 

[SWIMMING.] 

8. I shall not need here to mention swimming, 
when he is of an age able to learn, and has any one 
to teach him. It is that saves many a man's life ; 
--^and the Romans * thought it so necessary that they 
ranked it with letters ; and it was the common 
phrase to mark one ill-educated, and good for nothing, 
that he had neither learned to read nor to swim : 
Nee literas didieit nee nature} But, besides the 
gaining a skill which may serve him at need, the 
advantages to health, by often bathing in cold water 
during the heat of summer, are so many, that I think 
nothing need be said to encourage it ; provided this 
one caution be used, That he never go into the water 

quent encore cet usage aujourd'hui, ce qui habitue de bonne heure 
I'homme a la froidure, et lui donne une sante plus robuste; nianmoins 
U faut redouter V endurcissement du iissu cdlidaire, qui rend violette la ■ 
peau de ces enfants, et les fait pirirJ^ {Hist, Nat. du Genre ffumain, 
torn. i. pp. 89, 90. ) ' St, y, 

* *In this, as in most other things, the Romans were only the 
/judicious imitators of the Greeks. By Solon's laws every Athenian was 
\ required to be able both to read and to swim (Petit. Legg, Att. p. 239) ; 
and to a people whose greatness, nay, almost whose existence, depended 
on their superior skill in naval affairs, swimming was almost as useful 
as the knowledge of letters. Franklin, in his letter to Oliver Neele, 
has made on this subject several very good remarks ; after giving his 
friend directions how the art is to be acquired, &c., he adds : ** Learn 
fairly to swim ; as I wish all men were taught to do in their youth ; they 
would, on many occurrences, be the safer for having that skill, and on many 
more the happier, as freer from painful apprehensions of danger, to say 
nothing of the enjoyment in so delightful and wholesome an exercise. 
Soldiers particularly should, methinks, all be taught to swim ; it might 
l)e of frequent use either in surprising an enemy or saving themselves. 
And if I had now boys to educate, I should prefer those schools (other 
things being equal) where an opportunity was afforded for acquiring so 
advantageous an art, which once learned is never forgotten. " ' St. y. 

2 Neo literas didioit neo natare] So the Greeks said of an igno- 
rant man : M^t€ i/€?i/, ju^tc ypdfifjMja iiriararai, [He can neither 
swim nor read,] "* 
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when exercise has at all warmed him, or left any 
emotion * in his blood or pulse. 

[AIR.] 

9. Another thing that is of great advantage to 
every one's health, but especially children's, is to be 
much in the open air, and as little as may be by the 
fire, even in winter. By this he will accustom himself 
also to heat and cold, shine and rain ; all which, if a 
man's body will not endure, it will serve him to very 
little purpose in this world ; and when he is grown 
up, it is too late to begin to use him to it. It must 
be got early, and by degrees. Thus the body may be 
brought to bear almost any thing. If I should advise 
him to play in the wind and the sun without a hat, I 
doubt whether it could be borne. There would a 
thousand objections be made against it, which at last 
would amount to no more, in truth, than being sun- 
burnt. And if my young master be to be kept always 
in the shade, and never exposed to the sun and wind 
for fear of his complexion, it may be a good way to 
make him a beau,^ but not a man of business. And 
although greater regard be to be had to beauty in the 
daughters ; yet I will take the liberty to say, that the 
more they are in the air, without prejudice to their 
faces, the stronger and healthier they will be ; and the 

' Emotion] i.e. unusual excitement. Now confined to the mental 
side of certain feelings. 

* A beau] * The laws of Sparta, little favourable to foppish delicacy, 
forbade a man to be either pale or fat ; the former arguing inexposure 
to the sun ; the latter an effeminate shrinking from manly exercises, or 
a gluttonous indulgence in the pleasures of the table. Every tenth 
day the epheboi, or youth, exhibited themselves naked to the Ephori, 
that it might be seen whether their bodies -wqxq finely sculptured^ as ^Elian 
boldly expresses it, or whether they were slily growing fat ! On one occa- 
sion, when Nauclides, the son of Polybiades, was found to be in better 
case than the law allowed, the young man was publicly driven from the 
assembly, and threatened with exile, unless he quickly sweated himself 
down. {yElian, Far, Hist, lib. xiv. c. 7.)' St, J, 
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nearer they come to the hardships of their brothers in 
their education, the greater advantage will they re-^ 
ceive from it all the remaining part of their lives.* 

* Their lives] Much of the substance of this chapter will be 
found in Montaigne (Essays xx. and xxvii). In the former Montaigne 
says : * Inure him to heat and cold, to wind and sun, and to dangers 
that he ought to despise. Wean him from all eflfeminacy, and delicacy 
in clothes and lodging, eating and drinking ; accustom him to every- 
thing, that he may not be a Sir Paris, a carpet-knight,' but a sinewy, 
hardy, and vigorous young man.* In Essay xxvii. {fif the Custom of 
Wearing Clothes) he says : * Had we been bom with a necessity upon 
us of wearing petticoats and brefeches, there is no doubt but Nature 
would have fortified those parts she intended should be exposed to the 
fury of the seasons with a thicker skin, as she has done the finger-ends 
and the soles of the feet. And why should this seem hard to believe? 
I observe much greater distance betwixt my habit and that of one of bur 
country boors than betwixt his and a man that has no other covering but 
his skin. How many men, especially in Turkey, go naked upon the 
account of devotion ? I know not who would ask a beggar, whom he 
should see in his shirt in the depth of winter, as brisk and frolic as he 
who goes muffled up to his ears in furs, how he is able to endure to go 
so? *'AVhy, sir," he might answer, **you go with your face bare, and 
I am all face." ' Locke was a careful reader of Montaigne, as we 
learn from an entry in his Common-place Book. See Lord King*s Life 
of Locke ^ P* 159* 

* The chapter on bodily endurance, while of great importance, needs 
extreme care in its application. Teachers and philosophers that have 
brought up no children of their own, like Locke, might easily be 
disposed to deal very boldly with the general principles of endurance, 
and extol its advantages. But parents and guardians, having in their 
regulations to take constant note of individual cases, special ccAdditions, 
and the most trifling circumstances, will doubtless be rather inclined to 
be a thousand times over-careful than once too reckless. 

* With a view to a more ample appreciation of this question we may 
here quote two passages from Bock's Book of Sound and Unhealthy 

P^^//if (Leipzig, 1870, 8th ed.l^iAl^?)^ «* The hardening of the body 

059 
by cold should not be taken in hand before the fifth year, for young 
children, like plants, flourish only with warmth. Nor even yet should 
we pass at once from warm baths and washing to cold, but first to luke- 
warm, and quite gradually to cool and cold water. So also with warm 
and light clothing. For the rest this hardening process itself has its 
limits, and even in the case of tolerably seasoned skins warm baths for 
purposes of cleanliness, as well as warmer clothing, are still indispensable 
whenever the heated and perspiring surface is liable to sudden chills. 
Inflammation and other affections of the heart may often be traced to 
popular practitioners of this school, and it is extremely injurious for 
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[ON HABITS.] 

10. Playing in the open air has but this one 
danger in it, that I know ; and that is, that when he 
is hot with running up and down, he should sit or lie 
down on the cold or moist earth. This I grant ; and 
drinking cold drink,^ when they are hot with labour 
or exercise, brings more people to the grave, or to the 
brink of it, by fevers, and other diseases, than any 
thing I know. These mischiefs are easily enough 

chlorotic, nervous, or consumptive subjects, to whom warmth is above 
all essential, to be treated by such fanatics and subjected to the silly 
cold-water cure now so fashionable." ** If we investigate the causes of 
these affections (of the Inngs), we shall find that in most cases they 
must be attributed either to the inhaling of raw, cold, or even foul air 
(dusty or smoky), or else to a too violent cooling of the surface. The 
cold air has generally exerted its effects after the body has been subject 
to excessive warmth. It will be also found that the first symptoms of 
catarrh were not duly attended to, and that the child was not at the 
time regarded as really indisposed. On the ground of these facts, if 
we would avoid the already mentioned fatal inflammations, we should 
never expose young children to raw, cold, or foul air, or to colds of any 
sort. Hence little children should be kept in warm rooms both in 
winter and summer, especially during the prevalence of north and east 
winds. In the room itself and in the bedroom, the air should be kept 
pure at a uniform temperature of from 57° to 60° F. Their clothes should 
be neither too warm nor too light, even when they generate considerable 
warmth in their own bodies. But the sudden transition from a warm to 
a cold %itmosphere is specially to be avoided. It is by no means 
beneficial to take children in and out and let them run about in the 
open, or confine them to a raw or impure atmosphere. Sleeping in cold 
rooms after passing their time in warm places, and above all their 
premature subjection to cold ablutions and running about half naked, 
have been the fruitful cause of rheums, coughs, hooping-cough, croup, 
and death itself. A careful mother will find a thermometer and 
weathercock indispensable, if she wishes to protect her little ones from 
dangerous disorders of the throat and from their not unfrequent in- 
curable effects. A great number of lung complaints must be referred 
to such disorders taken in early childhood. It is not merely foolish but 
positively criminal to describe as superfluous effeminacy the care 
demanded by nature itself during the first years of existence, and to 
advise mothers to be somewhat remiss in these respects. " ' S, 

1 Cold drink] <But still more injurious than cold drinks is the 
breathing of cold air while the body is heated, and the exposure of the 
heated surface to a cold temperature. ' S, 
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prevented whilst he is little, being then seldom out of 
sight. And if, during his childhood, he be constantly 
and rigorously kept from sitting on the ground, or 
drinking any cold liquor whilst he is hot, the custom 

tof forbearing, gro wn into ha bit, will help._nuLCh- to 
prese rve him , when'he is no longer under his maid's 
or tutor's eye. This is al l I think can be doneTh the 
case : for, as years increase, liberty must come with 
them ; and in a great many things jtegnus t be trust ed 
to Ris^pwn conduct, since there cannot always be a 
[uard upon him, except what you have put into his 
)wn mind by good principles, and established habits,* 
^hich is the best iahd'sufestT^hd therefore most to 
be taken care of. For, from repeated cautions and 
rules, never so often inculcated, you are not to expect 
ny thing either in this, or any other case, farther than 



ractice has established them into habits. 

[CLOTHES.] 

II. One thing the mention of the girls brings 
into my mind, which must not be forgot ; and that is, 
that your son's clothes be never made strait,* espe- 
cially about the breast. Let Nature have scope to 
fashion the body as she thinks best. She works of 
herself a great deal better and exacter than we can 
direct her. And if women were themselves to frame 
the bodies of their children in their wombs, as they 
often endeavour to mend their shapes when they are 

1 EstabUshed habits] This remark is of far-reaching application, 
and eminently deserves the teacher's attention. Supervision and 
direction are absolutely necessary in the management of children during 
the early stages of their education, but the teacher's aim should be to 
instil principles which his pupils will, later on, be able to apply for 
themselves, and to form habits which will continue to exert their force 
even when external constraint and restraint are removed. 

* Strait] i.e. tight, narrow. Cf. * strait-laced.* From Lat. 
stHcius, close-drawn. Straight is from a different source, and is probably 
connected with * stretch. ' 
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out, we should as certainly have no perfect children 
born, as we have few well-shaped that are strait-laced, 
or much tampered with. This consideration should, 
methinks, keep busy people (I will not say ignorant 
nurses and bodice-makers) from meddling in a matter 
they understand not ; and they should be afraid to 
put Nature out of her way in fashioning the parts, 
when they know not how the least and meanest is 
made. And yet I have seen so many instances of 
children receiving great harm from strait-lacing, that 
I cannot but conclude there are other creatures ar» 
well as monkeys, who, little wiser than they, destroy 
their young ones by senseless fondness, and too much 
embracing. 

12. Narrow breasts, short and stinking breath, ill 
lungs, and crookedness, are the natural and almost 
constant efifects of hard bodice, and clothes that pinch. 
That way of making slender waists, and fine shapes, 
serves but the more efifectually to spoil them. Nor 
can there indeed but be disproportion in the parts, 
when the nourishment prepared in the several offices 
of the body cannot be distributed as nature designs. 
And therefore what wonder is it, if, it being laid 
where it can, on some part not so braced, it often 
makes a shoulder or hip higher or bigger than its just 
proportion ? ^ It is generally known, that the women 

' Just proportion] • Were smallness in the waist an improvement 
in the human form, I should be little surprised at the efforts of ignorant 
young women, who have no idea of any other merit than that of 
external appearance, at compressing themselves in order to arrive at this 
supposed perfection. But such a waist as they aim at creating is wholly 
incompatible with female beauty, and inspires in the beholder a notion 
of deformity and disease. The Venus de' Medici, the Venus Kallipyga, 
and all other ancient statues, regarded as perfect models of feminine 
loveliness, are comparatively large in the waist ; while the figures of 
Hindoo goddesses, specimens of which may be seen in the British 
Museum, have precisely the unsightly defect so much coveted by our 
unreflecting countrywomen, but considered by all persons of cultivated 
taste as a mark of barbarian blood.' Sf. y. 
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of China, {imagining I know not what kind of beauty 
in It,) by bracing and binding them hard from their 
infancy, have very little feet. I saw lately a pair of 
China shoes, which I was told was for a grown 
woman : they were so exceedingly disproportioned to 
the feet of one of the same age among us, that they 
would scarce have been big enough for one of our 
little girls. Besides this, it is observed, that their 
women are also very little, and short-lived ; whereas 
the men are of the ordinary stature of other men, and 
live to a proportionable age. These defects in the 
female sex in that country, are by some imputed to 
the unreasonable binding of their feet, whereby the 
free circulation of the blood is hindered, and the 
growth and health of the whole body suffer. And 
how often do we see, that some small part of the foot 
being injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg 
or thigh thereby loses its strength and nourishment, 
and dwindles away ? How much greater incon- 
veniences may we expect, when the thorax, wherein 
is placed the heart and seat of life, is unnaturally 
compressed, and hindered from its due expansion ? 

[DIET.] 

13. As for his diet, it ought to be very plain and 
simple ; and, if I might advise, flesh ^ should be for- 

* Flesli] * On a flesh diet Bock is decidedly opposed to Locke. 
**What food," he asks, "animal or vegetable, should man take? 
Neither the one nor the other can of itself alone supply sufficient 
nourishment, because the animal contains too little fat and oily sub- 
stances (carbon), fat- and warmth-generating properties, the vegetable 
loo little nitrogenous, albuminous, tissue- and blood-forming substances^ 
Our whole organisation, even the very formation of our teeth, directs 
us towards a mixed diet. An exclusively animal diet, as with hunting 
tribes, would make mankind resemble the beasts of prey, while an 
exclusively v^etable diet, requiring considerably greater digestive efforts 
with comparatively less results, gradually produces abnormal corpulence 
accompanied by bodily and mental lethargy, as in the case of the 
Hindus." — Op, cit, p. 310 ; and at p. 317 : ** An adult needs djdly from 
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borne as long as he is in coats, or at least till he is 1/ 
two or three years old. But whatever advantage this 
may be to his present and future health and atretigth, 
■ I fear it will hardly be consented to by parents, mislied 
by the custom of eating too much flesh themselves, 
who will be apt to think their children, as they do 
themselves, in danger to be starved, if they have not 
flesh at least twice a-day. This I am sure,L_children i 
will breed their teeth w,ith much less danger, be freer I 
from diseases whilst they were little, and lay the 
foundations of a healthy and strong constitution much 
surer, if they were not crammed so much as they are 
by fond mothers and foolish servants, and were kept 
wholly from flesh the first three or four years of their 
lives. 

But if my young master must needs have flesh, 
let it be but once a day, and of one sort at a meal. 
Plain beef, mutton, veal, &c., without other sauce 
than hunger, is best ; and great care should be used, 
that he eat bread plentifully, both alone and with 
every thing else ; and whatever he eats that is solid, 
make him chew it well. We English are often 
negligent herein ; from whence follow indigestion, 
and other great inconveniences. 

14. For breakfast and supper, milk, milk-pot- 
tage, water-gruel, flummery,' and twenty other things, 
that we are wont to make in England, are very 
fit for children : only, in all these, let care be taken 
that they be plain, and without much mixture, 

two to three pounds solid nutriment, in (he ratio of I lb. flesh to l} or 
2 lbs. vegetables, bread, and ihe like. Even children require about 
^ lb. of flesh and as mutji bread duly in order to thrive." ' S. 

On the variety and quantity of food, see Introduction, pp. 37-8. . 

■ FlvmmeiT] 'Welsh Llymty, an acid preparation from Ihe 
hosks and fragments of oats, &om llym, sharp. It is the same as the 
Scotch sour unvms.' (Wedgwood.) The initial / represents the im- 
perfect endeavour of English lingual organs to sound the Welsh //. 
Cf. 'JWiellen' for 'i/ewellyn.' 
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and very sparingly seasoned with sugar,' or rather 
none at all ; especially all spice,* and other things 
that may heat the blood, are carefully to be avoided. 
Be sparing also of salt in the seasoning of all 
his victuals, and use him not to high-seasoned 
meats. Our palates grow into a relish, and liking 
of the seasoning and cookery, which by custom they 
are set to ; and an over-much use of salt, besides 
that it occasions thirst, and over-much drinking, 

* Sugar] * In opposition to Locke's characteristic warning against 
the eating of sugar, we may here quote a passage from Bock {op, cit. 
P' 375) • ** Sugar, as well as syrups and honey, not only serves to season 
our food, but also, like starch-flour, is more easily digested, possesses 
excellent fat-forming, nutritive, and heat-generating properties. Sugar 
also promotes the secretion of the gastric juice, and aids the digestion 
of the albuminous, iron- and lime-containing substances, by gradually 
changing to lactic and butyric acid in the digestive apparatus. In the 
form of carbonic acid and water, the decomposed sugar is at last 
removed from the system mainly through the lungs. Sugar is accord- 
ingly of great value in sustaining the body, as is also evident from the 
lattine contained in milk. That sugar destroys sound teeth and causes 
acidity in the stomach is an erroneous view, " &c. Locke seems also to 
form perhaps too unfavourable an opinion on the consequences of the 
use of salt. Bock says {op. cit. p. 374) : ** Kitchen salt is no doubt 
spoken of as a saline condiment, but it is also a real and absolutely 
indispensable article of food ; for salt is a substantial ingredient of the 
blood and tissues, especially the gristle, and is constantly being 
expelled in such quantities through the skin, kidneys, and other secret- 
ing organs, that we are compelled to constantly renew the supply. As 
the vegetable substances contain much less salt than the animal, the 
former require to be more highly seasoned than the latter, which need 
salt all the less the more they are charged with blood, because blood 
itself contains an abundance of salt. Kitchen salt further aids digestion 
in so far as it promotes the secretion of the gastric juice, and furthers 
the decomposition of albuminous substances and indigestible fats. But, 
by withdrawing water from the blood for its decomposition, it produces 
thirst and excites a craving for drink. If taken in too great quantities, 
salt hinders digestion, and if the due amount of wholesome nutriment 
be also wanting, it produces the scorbutic affection of the blood known 
as scurvy. This is occasioned especially by the exclusive use of salt 
meat (as on board ship), from which the salt has withdrawn a great 
portion of its nutritious properties, mingling them with the pickle. 
Hence with such meat we should always take vegetables, sourcrout, 
potatoes, and bread." * .S". 

2 All spice] Wrongly printed * allspice * in the edition of 1836. 
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has other ill effects upon the body. I should think, 
that a good piece of well-made and well-baked 
brown bread, sometimes with, and sometimes with- 
out butter or cheese, would be often the best 
breakfast for my young master. I am sure it is as 
wholesome, and will make him as strong a man as 
greater delicacies ; and if he be used to it, it will be 
as pleasant to him. If he at any time calls fori/ 
victuals between meals, use him to nothing but dr>/' 
bread. If he be hungry more than wanton,* bread 
alone will down ; and if he be not hungry, it is not 
fit he should eat. By this you will obtain two good 
effects. I. TViafj^y riigfom hfL wiM come to be in 
love with bread ; for, as I said, our palates and 
.stomachs too are pleased with the things we are used 
to. Another good you will gain hereby, is, that you 
will not teach him to eat more or oftener than nature 
requires. I do not think that all people*s appetites 
are alike ; some have naturally stronger, and some 
weaker stomachy. But this I think, that many 
. are made gourmands and gluttons _by custoni»'^ 
that were not so by nature ; andTTsee in some 
countries, men as lusty and strong, that eat but two 
meals a day, as others that have set their stomachs 
by a constant usage, like larums, to call on them for 
four or five. The Romans usually fasted till supper,* 

' Wanton] Fanciful. The word * wanton * means, properly, uneduca- 
ted, unrestrained, from the O. E. negative particle wan (cf. wanhope 
= despair) and teon^ to draw, perfect participle togen or getogen. In 
the Ancren Riwle we find the opposite word, full-itowen^ i.e. fully 
educated. The substantive * wanton * was formerly often used to 
denote a spoiled child, e.g. *Thy parents made thee a wanton with too 
much cockering.* (EuphueSf Arbor s reprint, p. 36.) * A man shall see, 
where there is a house full of children, one or two of the oldest 
respected, and the youngest made wantons.^ (Bacon's Essays^ vii.) 

« Custom] Our forefathers used this word interchangeably with 
habit. Cf. * My custom always in the afternoon * (Hamlet). We now 
usually speak of the habits of an individual and the customs of a com- 
munity or nation. 

• * The practice in this respect varied in the different ages of the 
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the only set meal even of those who eat morfe than 
once a day ; and those who used breakfasts, as^ some 
did, at eight, some at ten, others at twelve of the 
clock, and some later, neither eat flesh, nor had any- 
thing made ready for them. Augustus,^ when the 
greatest monarch on the earth, tells us, he took a bit 
of dry bread in his chariot. And Seneca,'* in his 
eighty-third epistle, giving an account how he 
managed himself, even when he was old, and his age 
permitted indulgence, says, that he used to eat a 
piece of dry bread for his dinner, without the for- 
mality of sitting to it, though his estate would have 
as well paid for a better meal (had health required it) 
as any subject's in England, were it doubled. The 
masters of the world were bred up with this spare 
diet ; and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want 
of strength or spirit, because they eat but once a day. 
Or if it happened by chance, that any one could not 
fast so long as till supper, their only set meal, he took 
nothing but a bit of dry bread, or at most a few 
raisins, or some such slight thing with it, to stay his 
stomach. This part of temperance was found so 
necessary both for health and business, that the 
custom of only one meal a day held out against that 
prevailing luxury, which their eastern conquests and 
spoils had brought in amongst them ; and those who 
had given up their old frugal eating, and made feasts, 
yet began them not till the evening. And more than 

t Commonwealth. . Among the Greeks, it was customary, as with us, to 
eat three, sometimes four meals in the day, and that even in the Homeric 
age.' S^. y, 

^ Angastxis] Locke seems to follow here the statement of Sueto- 
nius, who, in his Life of Augustus (chap. Ixxvi. ), quotes the following 
extracts from the letters of the emperor : * In our travelling coach we 
ate some bread and dates.' And: *As I returned in the litter home 
from the palace, I ate a bit of bread with a few hard grapes.' 

2 Seneca] Epist, Ixxxiii. : * Thereafter, without coming to table, I 
ake a piece of dry bread as a collation, after which I do not require to. 
wash my hands.' . .. \ :■ ..:■■: :, - '^ 
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one set meal a day,' was thought so monstrous, that it 
was a reproach as low down as Caesar's time, to make 
an entertainment, or sit down to a full table, till 
towards sunset; and therefore if it would not be 
thought too severe, I should judge it most con- 
venient that my young master should have nothing 
but bread too for breakfast. You cannot imagine of 
what force custom is ; and I impute a great part of 
our diseases in England, to our eating too much flesh, 
and too little bread. 

[MEALS.] 

1 5. As to his meals, I should think it best, that as 
much as it can be conveniently avoided, they should 
not be kept constantly to an hour : ^ for when custom 

1 More than one set meal a day] The business day at Rome b^;an 
about nine o'clock. A slight meal, zi}\tA jaitaculum^ was taken before 
this. It consisted of bread either dipped in wine or eaten with some 
relish. Martial relates how boys on their way to school bought as 
Xh&it jeniaciilum a kind of short cake at the baker's. The first sub- 
stantial meal of the day was the prandium^ which corresponded to the 
French dejeuner h lafourchette, and was eaten at noon. In early times 
the cena was the midday meal, the prandium being a breakfast ; but 
the hour for the cena came by degrees to be later. The praftdium con- 
sisted of meat, hot and cold, fish, vegetables, fruit, bread, and wine. 
The chief meal of the day was the dinner {cena\ which was taken 
about 2.30 in summer and 1.30 in winter. In early days the common 
fare [at dinner as well as at breakfast was porridge made of wheat or 
spelt. To this were usually added vegetables of various kinds, such as 
peas, beans, lentils, cabbage, leeks, and onions. Meat was rarely eaten 
even at the tables of the noble. Even bread was not always used. In an 
ordinary dinner there were three distinct courses. The first consisted of 
such things as were supposed to whet the appetite. Then followed in 
olden times a single course, such as beans and bacon ; but later six or seven 
courses. Lastly came dessert, consisting of fruit and cakes. (Abridged 
from Professor Wilkins' Roman Antiquities, Macmillan.) 

* Locke rives us too favourable an account of the private life of 
the wealthy Romans, as may be seen from all the more ample recent 
histories. As early as the second century before Christ there set in a 
constantly increasing luxury and debauchery of every description on 
the part of the rich, whilst hunger and misery prevailed amongst the 
poorer classes.' S, 

* To an hour] Inegularity in the hour of meals might be of some 
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has fixed his eating to certain stated periods, his 
stomach will expect victuals at the usual hour, and 
grow peevish if he passes it ; either fretting itself 
into a troublesome excess, or flagging into a down- 
right want of appetite. Therefore I would have no 
time kept constantly to, for his breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, but rather varied almost every day. And if 
betwixt these, which I call meals, he will eat, let him 
have, as often as he calls for it, good dry bread. If 
any one think this too hard and sparing a diet for a 
child, let them know, that a child will never starve 
nor dwindle for want of nourishment, who, besides 
flesh at dinner, and spoon-meat, or some such other 
thing, at supper, may have good bread and beer ^ as 
often as he has a stomach. For thus, upon second 
thoughts, I should judge it best for children to be 
ordered. The morjiing is generally designed for 
)1 study, to which a fuTTsIonriach isT)ut ah ill pFeparatton. 
Dry oread, though the best nourishment, has the least 

value as a discipline in forming habits of self-restraint and fortitude, 
but no medical man would, I presume, recommend it on any other 
grounds. Bock says (^/. cit p. 315) : *As regards the number of 
daily meals, from three to four are best suited to our wants ; only we 
should see that they neither follow too closely oh each other, nor 
succeed at too long intervals, say from five to six hours. The habit of 
taking them at fixed times is of great advantage to the digestion, and 
should be interfered with only under exceptional circumstances, as 
when a stronger appetite arises from greater bodily exertion, or from a 
greatly reduced amount of nourishment.* 

* Beer] * Here again Locke expresses an opinion which must be 
^ absolutely rejected. Milk and water rather than beer or wine and such 
\ like are suitable for children. It is a downright crime to accustom 
them to the use of a drink which so easily leads to excess, and which, 
moreover, is comparatively so seldom to be had in a perfectly innocuous 
and sound condition. This is especially true of the heavier kinds of 
beer, but even the lighter qualities had better be kept from the know- 
ledge of the child.' S. 

Plato was of opinion that children should not taste wine at all 
until they were eighteen years of age. {^De Legibus^ lib. ii. ) It should 
be remembered that, when Locke wrote this essay, tea and coffee had 
not come into ordinary use as beverages, and were probably not- 
drunk by children at all. 
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temptation: and nobody would have a child crammed 
at breakfast, who has any regard to his mind or body, 
and would not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor 
let any one think this unsuitable to one of estate and 
condition.* A ge ntleman in any age ought to be so 
br ed, as to be fitt ed to bear arms, and be a soldier. 
Biit he that in this, breeds his son so, as if he 
designed him to sleep over his life in the plenty and 
ease of a full fortune he intends to leave him, little 
considers the examples he has seen,* or the age he 
lives in. 

[DRINK.] 

1 6. His drink should be only small beer ; and 
that too he should never be suffered to have between 
meals, but after he had eat a piece of bread. The 
reasons why I say this, are these : — 

17. I. More fevers and surfeits are got by people's 
drinking when they are hot, than by any one thing I 
know. Therefore, if by play he be hot and dry, 
bread will ill go down ; and so if he cannot have 
drink, but upon that condition, he will be forced to 
forbear ; for, if he be very hot, he should by no 
means drink ; at least a good piece of bread first to 
be eaten will gain time to warm the beer blood hot, 
which then he may drink safely. If he be very dry, 
it will go down so warmed, and quench his thirst 
better; and if he will not drink it so warmed, 
abstaining will not hurt him. Besides, this will teach . 
him to forbear, which is a habit of greatest use for/i 
health of body and mind too. 

18. 2. Not being permitted to drink without 
eating, will prevent the custom of having the cup 

' One of estate and condition] i.e. a person of property and rank. 

' The examples he has seen] Locke was probably thinking of the 
reverses of fortune which so many English families saw between the 
outbreak of the Civil War and the Revolution of 1688. His own 
father inherited a much ampler fortune than he left to his son. 

G 
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often at his nose ; a dangerous beginning, and pte-» 
( j paration to good fellowship.^ Men often bring habitual 
hunger and thirst on themselves by custom. And if 
you please to try, you may, though he be weaned 
from it, bring him by use to such a necessity again of 
drinking in the night, that he will not be able to sleep 
without it. It being the lullaby used by nurses, to 
still crying children, I believe mothers generally find 
some difficulty to wean their children from drinking 
in the night, when they first take them home.^ 
Believe it, custom prevails as much by day as by 
night ; and you may, if you please, bring any one to 
be thirsty every hour. 

I once lived in a house, where, to appease a fro- 

ward child, they gave him drink as often as he 

cried ; so that he was constantly bibbing. And 

though he could not speak, yet he drank more in 

twenty-four hours than I did. Try it when -you 

please, you may with small, as well as with strong 

^ beer, drink yourself into a drought.^ T he great 

.Uhing to_be. minded in education is what haibits you 

»i5ettle ; and therefore in this, as all other things, do 

IJnot begin to make anything customary, the practice 

I'whereof you would not have continue, and_increase. 

It is convenient for health and sobriety, to drink no 

more than natural thirst requires ; and he that eats 

not salt meats, nor drinks strong drink, will seldom 

thirst between meals, unless he has been accustomed 

to such unseasonable drinking. 

ig. Above all, take great care that he seldom, if 
ever, taste any wine or strong drink. There is 
nothing so ordinarily given children in England, and 

* Good fellowship] i.e. the habits of convivial society. 

* Home] viz. from their foster-nurses. In England, as on the Con- 
tinent, the practice of putting out children to nurse would appear to 

' have been very common until Rousseau recalled mothers to their duty 
by teaching * Point de m^re, point d' enfant ' (No mother, no child). 

* Drought] i.e. perpetual thirst. 
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nothing so destructive to them. They ought never to 
drink ajy^^^trong^-Kquor, but when they need it as a 
cordiaI7lm3 the doctor prescribes it. And in this case 
it is, that servants, are most narrowly to be watched, 
and most severely to be^reprehended when they 
transgress. Those mean sort of people, placing a 
great part of their happiness in strong drink, are 
always forward to make court to my young master, 
by offering him that whichJiieyJoye best themselves : 
and finding themselves made merryT)y it, they fool- 
ishly think it will do the child no harm. This you 
are carefully to have your eye upon, and restrain 
with all the skill and industry you can, there being 
nothing that lays a surer foundation of mischief, both 
to body and mind, than children's being used to strong 
drink, especially to drink in private with the ser- 
vants. 

[FRUIT.] 

20. Fruit makes one of the most difficult chapters 
in the government of health, especially that of 
children. O ur first parents ventured Paradise for it ; 
and it is ncT^wonder our children cahnol stand the 
temptation, though it cost them their health. The 
regulation of this cannot come under aiiy one general 
rule ; for I am by no means of their mind, who would 
keep children almost wholly from fruit,^ a3 a thing 
totally unwholesome for them : by which strict way, 
they make them but the more ravenous after it, and 
to eat good and bad, ripe or unripe, all that they can 

> From frnit] See Introduction, p. 36. The natural appetite of 
children may, in this matter, be safely followed, if due regard be paid 
to quantity ; and in that respect also nature is a sufl&cient guide, except 
when her desires have been long disregarded. Children who have fruit 
daily rarely gorge themselves. There can be little doubt that there is in 
many people's minds a vague Manichsean fear of all material pleasures, 
those of food included, and that this dread lies at the bottom of many 
absurd restrictions which we impose both on ourselves and on children. 

G 2 
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get, whenever they come at it. Melons,^ peaches, 
most sorts of plums, and all sorts of grapes in 
I England, I think children should be wholly kept from, 
' as helving a very tempting taste, in a very unwhole- 
some juice ; so that if it were possible, they should 
Vhever so much as see them, or know there were any 
such things. But strawberries, cherries, gooseberries, 
or currants, when thorough ripe, I think may be 
very safely allowed them, and that with a pretty 
liberal hand, if they be eaten with these cautions ; 
1. Not after meals, as we usually do, when the stomach 
is already full of other food : but I think they should 
be eaten rather before or between meals, and children 
should have them for their breakfast. 2. Bread eaten 
with them. 3. Perfectly ripe. If they are thus 
eaten, I imagine them rather conducing than hurtful 
to our health. Summer-fruits, being suitable to the 
hot season of the year they come in, refresh our 
stomachs, languishing and fainting under it ; and 
therefore I should not be altogether so strict in this 
point, as some are to their children : who, being kept 
so very short, instead of a moderate quantity of well- 
chosen fruit, which being allowed them, would content 
them, whenever they can get loose, or bribe a servant to 
supply them, satisfy their longing with any trash they 
can get, and eat to a surfeit 

Apples and pears too, which are thorough ripe, 
and have been gathered some time, I think may be 
safely eaten at any time, and in pretty large quan- 

' Melons, &c.] * The unqualified warning against ** melons, peaches, 
most kinds of English plums and berries," is doubtless best to be 
explained by the stress laid on the limitation to England. It recalls 
the anecdote mentioned of Carraccioli, who used to remark, with play- 
liul exaggeration, that the only ripe fruit he ever saw in England were 
•'baked apples. Bock says {op. cit. p. 373) : ** Extremely watery fruits 
contain but little nourishment, and their nutritive portions are mostly 
void of nitrogen. They are not easily digested, owing to the indigest- 
ible cellulose, rind, and colouring matter." As regards the rind, fruits 
are recommended to be peeled.' S, 
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titles ; especially apples, which never did any body 
hurt, that I have heard, after October. 

Fruits also dried without sugar, I think very 
wholesome. But sweetmeats of all kinds are to be 
avoided : which, whether they do more harm to the 
maker * or eater, is not easy to tell. This I am sure, it 
is one of the most inconvenient ways of expense that 
vanity hath yet found out ; and so I leave them to the 
ladies. 

[SLEEP.] 

21. Of all that looks soft and effeminate, nothing 
is more to be indulged children, than sleep.^ In this 

1 The maker] ' By the fumes of the charcoal, which are incessantly 
breathed by the persons who make the liquid confections, to which 
reference is here made.* (Coste.) This note was probably written after 
consultation with Locke, for in Coste's translation of the first edition 
he writes: *Mais on doit s'abstenir de toutes sortes de confitures dont 
on ne S9auroit dire si elles incommodent plus par la depense celuy qui 
les fait, qu'elles font du mal k celuy qui les mange.' 

* Sleep] * According to Pettenkofer, sleep is caused by the want of 
oxygen, which is gradually used up by the greater energy displayed by 
the organs while awake, and which again becomes stored up while 
asleep. Bock remarks {op. n't. p. 459) : "As a rule, the adult need* j 
no more than seven or eight hours of sleep. Children, who, when 
sleepy, should never be prevented from sleeping, require, on the contrary,; 
from ten to sixteen hours daily. For the female sex sleep is also a 
greater necessity than for men, as is also the case with the feeble, sickly, 
chlorotic, and those of sanguineous temperament. As sufficiently long,^ 
quiet, deep, and uninterrupted sleep alone can strengthen and revive the! 
brain, and with it the whole nervous and muscular system, every effort^ 
should be constantly made to give it these properties. " And at p. 496 : 
*' In respect of sleep young infants at the breast are differently con- 
stituted from older children. During the first period of existence the 
child sleeps away most of its time, probably owing to the almost 
complete passivity of the brain. But sleep continually diminishes with 
the gradual awakening of the senses and of the mental or brain work 
thereby stimulated. F6r it is the brain alone that sleeps. But as 
with eating so also with sleep, the normal state inust be gradu- 
ally established, so that at last the child is kept awake for a definite 
interval, followed by a corresponding interval of sleep, especially in the 
night and after drinking. " At p. 505 : "Sleep, even during the day, is 
absolutely necesFiary for young children, who are only just l^eginning tp 
leajm the use of their muscles, aiid hence need proper rest, Therefore 
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<j.alone they are to be permitted to have their ftilLsatis- 
' taelion ; nothing contributing more to the growth and 
health of children than sleep. All that is to be re- 
gulated in it, is, in what part of the twenty-four hours 
they should take it ; which will easily be resolved, by 
only saying, that i^JS-Dflgreat-Use to accustom them 
to rise early inJh^LJmorning. It is best so to do, for 
health ; and he that, from his childhood, has, by a 

at some fixed time, say after the midday meal, they should be laid in or 
on the bed, either in their night clothes or else in very loose garments. 
In order to ensure a quiet sleep undisturbed by dreams, they should be 
kept for a short time previously from all violent excitement and mental 
agitation — games, stories, &c." Again at p. 518 : ** Sleep, which, 
owing to the great bodily and mental exertion, is always good in youth, 
should be also of sufficient length, and should last at least from ten to 
twelve hours. Those parents are wrong who allow their children to 
sleep only as long as themselves. The immediate consequences are 
impoverished blood and other infantile complaints. " * S. 

* They who have had the care of children well know how impos- 
sible it is to abridge with safety the quantity of sleep required by their 
different temperaments ; and how unphilosophical are the views of 
those who would regulate it, not according to the constitution, but to 
the age. Some, for their health's sake, have need of much more sleep 
than others ; and perhaps, in childhood, it is the more robust that 
require most. As a general rule, it may be laid down that, during the 
first years of their lives, children need more repose than afterwards ; 
and many, perhaps, will agree with Fried-Londez, who, in his work on 
education, makes the following approximation to an exact distribution 
of time : 
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M. Bureaud-Riofrey, wlio quotes the above table, has some very 
good remarks on this subject {Education Physique des Jeunes FilleSy 
&^c. p, 283, sqq. ) 'y but it is impossible that any person but the parents, 
or those who/r^ tempore stand in their'place, should regulate the quantity 
of sleep necessary to a child, which must be determined by its constitu- 
tion and mental activity.' St, y, ♦ 
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settle d custom , made rising betimes easy and familiar 
to him, will not, when he is a man, waste the best an d 
most us^uTpart of his life in drowsiness, and lying 
in bjed. If children therefore are to be called up 
early in the morning, it will follow of course, that they 
must go to bed betimes ; whereby they will be accus- 
tomed to avoid the unhealthy and unsafe hours of 
debauchery, which are those of the evenings ; and 
they who keep good hours, seldom are guilty of any 
great disorders. I do not say this, as if your son, 
when grown up, should never be in company past 
eight, nor ever chat over a glass of wine until mid- 
night. You are now, by the accustoming of his ten- 
der ye^rs, to indispose him to those inconvenience^^ 
as much as you can ; and it will be no small advantage, 
that cont rary practic e having made sitting up uneasy 
to him, it will make TTTm often avoid, and very seldom 
propose midnight revels. But if it should not reach 
so far, but fashion and company should prevail, and 
make him live as others do about ^ twenty, it is worth 
the while to accustom him to early rising and early 
going to bed between this and that, for the present 
improvement of his health, and other advantages. 

Though I have said, a large allowance of sleep, 
even as much as they will take, should be made to 
children when they are little j yet I do not mean, 
that it should always be continued to them in so 
large a proportion, and they suffered to indulge a 
drowsy laziness in their beds, as they grow up bigger. 
But whether they should begin to be restrained at 
seven, or ten years old, or any other time, is im- 
possible to be precisely determined. Their tempers, 

* Inconveniences] i.e. improprieties, in accordance with the etymo- 
logy of the word. Lat. convettiens ^ dtting, hecoming, Cf. * Neither 
filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient* 
(Rom. i. 28). 

* About] So the octavos of 1^93 and 1699. The folio of 1714 
reads above* 
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strength, and constitutions, must be considered. But 
.some time between seven and fourteen, if they are too 
fgreat lovers of their beds, I think it may be seasonable 
(to begin to reduce them by degrees to about eight 
hours, which is generally rest enough for heaWiy 
grown j;ieople. If you have accustomed him as you 
should do, to rise constantly very early in the morning, 
this fault of being too long in bed will easily be re- 
formed, and most children will be forward enough to 
shorten that time themselves, by coveting to sit up 
with the company at night ; though if they be not 
looked after, they will be apt to take it out in the 
morning, which should by no means be permitted. 
They should constantly be called up and made to rise 
at their early hour ; but great care should be taken 
in waking them, that it be not done hastily,* nor with 
a loud or shrill voice, or any other sudden violent 
noise. This often affrights children, and does them 
great harm ; and sound sleep thus broke off, with 
sudden alarms, is apt enough to discompose any one. 
When children are to be wakened out of their sleep, 
be sure to begin with a low call, and some gentle 
motion, and so draw them out of it by degrees, and 
give them none but kind words and usage, until they 
are come perfectly to themselves, and being quite 
dressed,* you are sure they are thoroughly awake. The 
being forced from their sleep, how gently soever you 
do it, is pain enough to them ; and care should be 
taken not to add any other uneasiness to it, especially 
such that may terrify them. 

' Kot done hutily] Locke here follows Montaigne, who says : 
* Some being of opinion, it did trouble and disturb the brains of 
children suddenly to waken them in the morning, and to snatch them 
violently and over hastily from sleep (wherein they are much more 
profoundly involved than we), he only caused me to be waked by the 
sound of some musical instrument, and was never unprovided of a 
musician for that purpose.* (Cotton's Translation.) 

* Dressed] Locke seems to use this word in the sense of (recU 
Cf. Fr. se dressfTf to stand up. 
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22. Let Ws_bgdLh£Jiaj?d, and rather quilts than 
feathers. Hard lodging strengthens the parts ; 
whereas being buried every night in feathers melts 
and dissolves the body, is often the cause of weakness, 
and the forerunner of an early grave. And, besides 
the stone, which has often its rise from this warm 
wrapping of the reins, several other indispositions, and 
that which is the root of them all, a tender weakly 
constitution, is very much owing to down-beds. 
Besides, he that is used to hard-iodging at home, 
will not miss hi3 sleep (where he has most need of it) 
in his travels abroad, for want of his soft bed, and his 
pillows laid in order. And therefore, I think it would 
not be amiss, to make his bed after different fashions ; ^ 
sometimes lay his head higher, sometimes lower, that 
he may not feel every little change he must be sure to 
meet with, who is not designed to lie always in my 
young master*s bed at home, and to have his maid lay 
all things in print, and tuck him in warm. The great 
cordial of nature_js sleep. He that misses that, will 
suffer by it_; and he is very unfortunate, who can 
take liis cordial only in his pother's fine gilt cup, 
and not in a wooden dish. He that can sleep soundly, 
takes the cordial ; and it matters not, whether it be on 
a soft bed, or the hard boards. It is sleep only that 
is the t hing nec essary. " 

[COSTIVENESS.] 

23. One thing more there is, which has a great 
influence upon the health, and that is, going to stool 
regularly: people that are very loose, have seldom 

> After diflferent fuhions] This seems very bad advice. If one 
fashion be found better than another, common sense suggests that it 
should be adhered to. Nothing can harden which does not improve 
the health and therewith increase the bodily strength. The main point 
to be attended to, in the matter of position, is to take care that during 
sleep the neck should not be bent so as to prevent the free flow of 
blood Xq the brain and back, 
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strong thoughts, or strong bodies. But the cure of 
this, both by diet and medicine, being much more 
easy than the contrary evil, there needs not much 
to be said about it : for if it come to threaten, 
either by its violence or duration, it will soon enough, 
and sometimes too soon, make a physician be sent 
for ; and if it be moderate or short, it is commonly 
best to leave it to nature. On the other side, 
costiveness has too its ill effects, and is much harder 
to be dealt with by physic ; purging medicines, which 
seem to give relief, rather increasing than removing 
the evil. 

24. It being an indisposition I had a particular 
reason to inquire into, and not finding the cure of it 
in books, I set my thoughts on work, believing, that 
greater changes than that might be made in our 
bodies if we took the right course, and proceeded by 
rational steps. 

1. Then I considered, that going to stool, was the 
effect of certain motions of the body ; especially of 
the peristaltic motion of the guts. 

2. I considered, that several motions, that were 
not perfectly voluntary, might yet, by use and con- 
stant application, be brought to be habitual, if by an 
unintermitted custom they were at certain seasons 
endeavoured to be constantly produced. 

3. I had observed some men, who by taking after 
supper a pipe of tobacco, never failed of a stool, and 
began to doubt with myself, whether. it were not more 
custom, than the tobacco, that gave them the benefit 
of nature; or at least, if the tobacco did it, it was 
rather by exciting a vigorous motion in the guts, than 
by any purging quality ; for then it would have had 
other effects. Having thus once got the opinion, that 
it was possible to make it habitual, the next thing 
was to consider what way and means .w^ the likeliest 
to obtain it ... 
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4* Then I guessed, that if a man, after his first 
eating in the morning, would presently* solicit nature, 
and try whether he could strain himself so as to obtain 
a stool, he might in time, by a constant application, 
bring it to be habitual. 

25. The reasons that made me choose that time, 
were, i. Because the stomach being then empty, if it 
received any thing grateful to it (for I would never, 
hut in case of necessity, have any one eat but what 
he likes, and when he has an appetite) it was apt to 
embrace it close by a strong constriction of its fibres ; 
which constriction, I supposed, might probably be 
continued on in the guts, and so increase their peri- 
staltic motion, as we see in the ileus,^ that an inverted 
motion, being begun anywhere below, continues itself 
all the whole length, and makes even the stomach 
obey that irregular motion. 

2. Because when men eat they usually relax 
their thoughts, and the spirits, then free from other 
employments, are more vigorously distributed into 
the lower belly, which thereby contribute to the same 
effect. 

3. Because, whenever men have leisure to eat, 
they have leisure enough also to make so much court 
to Madam Cloacina,^ as would be necessary to our 
present purpose ; but else, in the variety of human 
affairs and accidents, it was impossible to affix it to 

1 Presently] Immediately, at once. So passim, *By and by,' 
which also formerly meant immediately, has, from the same * inveterate 
habit of procrastination,' as Archbishop Trench calls it, undergone a 
similar change of meaning. 

* liens] The technical name of colic. *The iliac passion is a bad 
form of ileus or common colic, iii which there is inversion of the peri- 
staltic action of the upper part of the small intestines. ' (Webster. ) From 
Lat. tiia, the small intestines. The l«'rench call this disease by the ex- 
pressive name of miserere (miserere f/tei). 

3 Cloacina] An obvious euphemism. From Lat. cloaca^ a sewer. 
The cloaca maxima was an enormous sewer constructed by Tarquinius 
Priscus, by which the filth of Rome was drained into the Tiber, 
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any hour certain, whereby the custom would be inter- 
rupted. Whereas men in health seldom failing to eat 
once a day, though the hour be changed, the custom 
might still be preserved. 

26. Upon these grounds the experiment began to 
be tried, and I have known none who have been 
steady in the prosecution of it, and taken care to go 
constantly to the necessary-house, after their first 
eating, whenever that happened, whether they found 
themselves called on or not, and there endeavour to 
put nature upon her duty, but in a few months they 
obtained the desired success, and brought themselves 
to so regular a habit, that they seldom ever failed of 
a stool after their first eating, unless it were by their 
own neglect : for, whether they have any motion or 
not, if they go to the place, and do their part, they 
are sure to have nature very obedient. 

27. I would therefore advise, that this course 
' should be taken with a child every day presently 

after he has eaten his breakfast. Let him be set 
upon the stool, as if disburthening were as much 
in his power, as filling his belly ; and let not him 
or his maid know any thing to the contrary', but that 
it is so ; and if he be forced to endeavour, by being 
hindered from his play, or eating again till he has 
been effectually at stool, or at least done his utmost, 
I doubt not but in a little while it will become natural 
to him. For there is reason to suspect, that children 
being usually intent on their play, and very heedless 
of any thing else, often let pass those motions of 
nature, when she calls them but gently ; and so they 
neglecting the seasonable offers, do by degrees bring 
themselves into an habitual costiveness. That by this 
method costiveness may be prevented I do more than 
guess ; having known by the constant practice of it 
for some time, a child brought to have a stool regu- 
larly after his breakfast every morning, 
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28. How far any grown people will think fit to^- 
make trial of it, must be left to them ; though I cannot 
but say, that considering the many evils that come 
from that defect of a requisite easing of nature, I 
scarce know anything more conducing to the preserva-. 
tion of health, than this is. Once in four-and-twenty 
hours, I think is enough ; and nobody, I guess, will 
think it too much. And by this means it is to be 
obtained without physic, which commonly proves 
very ineffectual in the cure of a settled and habitual 
costiveness. 

[PHYSIC] 

29. This is all I have to trouble you with con- 
cerning his management in the ordinary course of his ( 
health. Perhaps it will be expected from me, that I 
should give some directions of physic, to prevent 
diseases : for which I have only this^one, very sacredly 
to be observed, never to give children any physic fpr^' 1 
prevention. The observation of what I have already 
advised, will, I suppose, do that better than the ladies* 
diet-drinks* or apothecaries* medicines. Have a 
great care of tampering that way, lest, instead of pre- 
venting, you draw on diseases. Nor even upon every 
little indisposition is physic to be given, or the phy- 
sician to be called to children, especially if he be a 
busy man, that will presently * fill their windows with 
gallipots, and their stomachs with drugs. It-ia.safer 
to leave them wholly to nature, than to put them 
into the hands of one forward to tamper, or that 
thinks children are to be cured, in ordinary dis- 
tempers,^ by anything but diet, or by a method very 

1 Diet-drinks] i.e. medicated drinks, in the manufacture of which 
our great-grandmothers took great delight. 

« Presently] See Note i, p. 91. 

' Distempers] i.e. sicknesses. The old physiologists referred 
diseases to some disturbance in the proportion of the four principal 
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little distant from it : it seeming suitable both to my 
reason and experience, that the tender constitutions 
of children should have as little done to theni as is 
\possible, and as the absolute necessity of the case , 
requires. A little cold stilled ^ red poppy-water, which 
is the true surfeit-water,^ with ease, and abstinence 
from flesh, often puts an end to several distempers in 
the beginning, which, by too forward applications, 
might have been made lusty diseases. When such a 
gentle treatment will not stop the growing mischief, 
nor hinder it from turning into a formed disease, it 
will be time to seek the advice of some sober and 
discreet physician. In this part, I hope, I shall find 
an easy belief ; and nobody can have a pretence to 
doubt the advice of one who has spent some time 
in the study of physic,' when he counsels you not 
ito be too forward in making use of physic and phy- 
sicians. 

30. And thus I have done with what concerns the 
body and health, which reduces itself to these few 
and easily observable rules. Plenty of open air, 
exercise and sleep ; plain diet, no wine or strong 
drink, and very little or no physic ; not too warm and 
. strait^ clothing; especially the head and feet kept 
I cold, and the feet often used to cold water, and ex- 
posed to wet. 

humours, viz. blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy, which were 
believed to be compounded in the body of man. Lat. t^mperfi, to mix. 

* Cold stUled] The edition of 1693 gives the reading in the text. 
Later editions read * cold-stilled.' Coste translates *un peu d*eau 
fraiche, meHe avec de Teau de fleur de pavot rouge.* 

* Surfeit water] A medicine made from poppies and other herbs, 
and given in cases of indigestion. * Surfeit-water : Eau distill^ avec 
des pavots et autres herbes propres k guerir d'une indigestion.' (Buyer's 
Diet, 1752.) 

■ In the study of phyaic] See Life, p. 2. 

* Strait] i.e. tight. See Note 2, p. 72. 
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[Mental Culture.— Section II. §§ 31-42.] 

[MIND.] 

3L Due care being had to keep the body in 
strength and vigour, so that it may be able to obey 
and execute the orders of the mind; the. next and , 
princi pal business is, to set the mind right, that on all i 
occasions it maybe disposed to consen t to no thing 1 jvy . 
but what may be suitable to t he dig^nity anil e x- I 
c el 1 en c y of a ration ai"ci :eatu re. 

32. Ifwhat I have said in the beginning of this 
discourse be true, as I do not doubt but it is, viz. 
That thgdifference to be found in the manners and — 

abilities^^Tiieir is owing, mor^ to their education,! iftlV] 
than tojiny thing else,' we have reason to conclude, 
that great care is to be had of forming children's 
minds, and giving them that seasoning ' early, which 
shall influence their lives always after : for when they 
do well or ill, the praise or blame will be laid there ; 
and when any thing is done awkwardly, the common 

■ AnytMng alie} See Inlioduclion, p. iS. Helvetius, who pro- 
fessed to be a disciple of Locke, contends throughout his book, De 
r Homme it de sa faeultis intilkclutlUs, that education is the sole factor 
of the human product, that originally aptitudes are equal, that the 
differences between man and inan come neither from oi^nisation nor 
nature, and that education is all. (See Compayre, ii. 321.) He, of 
course, included ' those occult colla^aleiirs of the teacher, the caresses 
of the nurse and of the parent, the first games, the first sensations, the 
first landscapes which strike the view ; later on, when adolescence is 
reached, the form of government, public morals, the religion of the 
country, the tank we occupy in the world, fortune or poverty, or 
friend^ips and the loves.' (i. 325.) Locke is loo cautious to fall into 
the error of his disciple, but he also fails to give sufRdent prominence 
to hereditary characteristics and to the close interdependence of body 
and mind. 

' EtoMonlng] i.e. preparation. Thus we speak of seasoning wood 
in the sense of preparing it against the shrinking and warping effects of 
beat, of ttaspoing the body lo endure a particular climate, and so on. 
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saying will pass upon them, that it is suitable to theif 
breeding.^ 

33. As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being 
able to endure hardships, so ajsp does..Jthat_Qf Jthe 
mjjid^ And the great principl e and foundation of all 
virtue and worth is placed in this, TViaj^a rpan iq aK1f> 
to deny himself his own desires, cross , his _ own 
inclinations, and purely follow what reason directs as 
ibest, though the appetite lean the other way. 

34. The great mistake I have observed in people's 
breeding their children, has been, that this has not 
been taken care enough of in its due season ; that the 
mind has not been made obedient to discipline, and 
pliant to reason, when at first it was most tender, 
most easy to be bowed. Parents being wisely ordained 
by nature to love their children, are very apt, if reason 
watch not that natural affection very warily, are apt, 
I say, to let it run into fondness.^ They love their 
little ones, and it is their duty ; but they often, with 
them, cherish their faults too. They must not be 
crossed, forsooth ; they must be permitted to have 
their wills in all things ; and they being in their 
infancies not capable of great vices, their parents think 
they may safely enough indulge their little irregulari- 
ties, and make themselves sport with that pretty 
perverseness which they think well enough becomes 
that innocent age. But to a fond parent, that would 
not have his child corrected for a perverse trick, but 
excused it, saying it was a small matter, Solon ^ 
very well replied, aye, but custom is V great one*~ 

* Suitable to their breeding] i.e. in accordance with their bring- 
ing-up. 

* Fondness] i.e. foolish indulgence. 

3 Solon] The celebrated Athenian legislator. Born about B.C. 638. 
Lord Bacon tells the story of Plato {^Apophthegms), Erasmus has 
another version of it, according to which the philosopher severely 
reproved a young man for playing at dice, who thereupon said to him, 
'Do you scold for so trivial a matter?' To which the philosopher 
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35. The fondling' must be taught to strike and 
call names, must have what he cries for, and do what 
he pleases. Thus parents, by humouring and cocker- 
ing ^ them when little, corrupt the principles of nature 
in their children, and wonder afterwards to taste the 
bitter waters, when they themselves have poisoned 
the fountain. For when their children are grown up, 
and these ill habits with them ; when they are now 
too big to be dandled, and their parents can no longer 
make use of them as play-things, then they complain 
that the brats are untoward ^ and perverse ; then they 
are offended to see them wilful, and are troubled with 
those ill humours which they themselves infused and 
fomented iff iHem ; and then, perhaps too late, would 
be glad to get out those weeds which their own hands 
have planted, and which now have taken too deep 
root to be easily extirpated. For he that hath been 
used to have his will in every thing, as long as he was 
in coats, why should we think it strange, that he 
should desire it, and contend for it still, when he is in 
bre eches .L Indeed, as he grows more towards a man, 
age shows his faults the more ; so that there be few 

replied : * It is,_i)ot a trivial matter to form a habit.' The teacher's 
maxim should be Obsta priiuipiis (Resist the beginnings). * I find,' 
says Montaigne, * that our greatest vices derive their first propensity 
from our most tender infancy, and that our principal education depends 
upon the nurses^ Mothers are mightily pleased to see a child writhe off 
the neck o? a chicken, or to please itself with hurting a dog or cat ; and 
such wise fathers there are in the world, who look upon it as a notable 
mark of a martial spirit, when he hears his son miscall, or sees him 
domineer over a lacquey, that dares not reply, nor turn again ; and a 
great sign of wit when he sees him cheat and overreach his playfellow f 
by some malicious trick of treachery and deceit ; but for all that, these 
are the true seeds and roots of cruelty, tyranny, and treason. They 
bud and put out there, and afterwards shoot up vigorously, and grow 
to a prodigious bulk and stature, being cultivated and improved by 
custom.' (i. 22.) 

' Fondling] i.e. the fondled or petted child. 

« Cockering] See Note 2, p. 61. 

• Untoward] i.e. intractable. So 'toward' is often applied to 
animals in Suffolk in the sense of ' docile, ' ' manageable. ' 

H 
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parents then so blind as not to see them, few so 
insensible as not to feel the ill effects of their own 
indulgence. He had the will of his maid before he 
could speak or go ; * he had the mastery of his 
parents ever since he could prattle ; and why, now he 
is grown up, is stronger and wiser than he was then, 
why now of a sudden must he be restrained and 
curbed ? Why must he at seven, fourteen, or twenty 
years old, lose the privilege, which the parents' in- 
dulgence until then so largely allowed him ? Try it 
in a dog or a horse, or any other creature, and see 
whether the ill and resty^ tricks they have learned 
when young, are easily to be mended when they are 
knit ; and yet none of those creatures are half so 
Wilful and proud, or half so desirous to be masters of 
'themselves and others, as man, 

36. We are generally wise enough to b^gin with 
them when they are very young, and discipline betimes 
those other creatures we would make useful and good 
for somewhat. They are only our own offspring, th^t 
we neglect in this point : and having made them ill 
children, we foolishly expect they should be good 
men. For if the child must have grapes or sugar- 
plums when he has a mind to them, rather than make 
the poor baby cry, or be out of humour ; why, when 
he is grown up, must he not be satisfied too, if his 
desires carry him to wine or women ? They are 

* Go] i.e. walk. The word still survives in this sense in the nur- 
sery. Thus a nurse will say : * Baby will soon begin to^.' ' Cf. : 

* You know that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot ^.'—Shakespeare. 

A ^^-cart was a contrivance for enabling children to learn to walk with- 
out incurring the danger of falling. ^ ^. . 

^ Besty] i.e. restive. It. restwo, drawing backward like a stubborn 
horse. * Immobile, lazy, stubborn, are the three stages of meaning 
which the word went through before it received the fourth and present.* 
(Trench's Select Glossary, ) Phillips says : ^jResHve, or resty^ drawing 
back instead of going forward, as some horses do.' (New World rf 
Words. ) 
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objects as suitable to the longing of one of more 
y^ears, as what he cried for, when little, was to the 
inclinations of a child. The having desires, accom- 
modated to the apprehensions and relish of those 
several ages, is not the fault; but th e n_pjL having 
them subject to the rules and restraints of reason : the 
difference lies nbt_ in the having or not having appetites, 
but in the power to govern, and deny .ourselves in 
them. ' He that is not used to submit his will to the 
reason of others when he is young, will scarce hearken 
or submit to his own reason when he is of an age to 
make use of it. And what kind of a man such a one 
is like to prove, is easy to foresee. 

37. These are oversights usually committed by 

those who seem to take the greatest care of their 

children's education. But if we look into the common 

management of children, we shall have reason to 

wonder, in the great dissoluteness of manners ^ which 

the world complains of, that there are any footsteps 

at all left of virtue. I desire to know what vice' can 

be named, which parents, and those about children, do 

not season ^ them with, and drop into them the seeds 

of, as soon as they are capable to receive them ? I do 

not mean by the examples they give, and the patterns 

they set before them, which is encouragement enough ; 

but that which I would take notice of here is, the 

downright teaching them vice, and actual putting 

them put of the way of virtue. Before they can go, 

they principle them with violence, revenge, and 

cruelty. Give me a blow, that I may beat him, is a 

lesson which most children every day hear ; and it is 

thought nothing, because their hands have not strength 

to do any mischief. But I ask does not this corrupt 

* Manners] i.e. morals. Cf. *Evil communications corrupt good 
manners ' {IjOri), 

* Season] i.e. imbue them with, as if in anticipation of the necessities 
of their after-life, 

H2 
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their mind ? Is not this the way offeree and vi6lettce, 
that they are set in ? And if they have been taught 
when little, to strike and hurt others by proxy, and 
encouraged to rejoice in the harm they have brought 
upon them, and see them suffer, are they not prepared 
to do it when they are strong enough to be felt them- 
selves, and can strike to some purpose ? 

The coverings of our bodies, which are for 
modesty, warmth, and defence, are by the folly or 
vice of parents recommended to their children for 
other uses. They are made matter of vanity and 
emulation. A child is set a longing after a new suit, 
for the finery of it ; and when the little girl is tricked 
up in her new gown and commode,' how can her 
mother do less than teach her to admire herself, by 
calling her, her little queen and her princess ? Thus 
the little ones are taught to be proud of their clothes, 
before they can put them on. And why should they 
not continue to value themselves for this outside 
fashionableness of the tailor or tirewoman's ^ making, 
when their parents have so early instructed them 
to do so ? 

Lying and equivocations, and excuses little differ- 
ent from lying, are put into the mouths of young 
people, and commended in apprentices and children, 
whilst they are for their masters' or parents* advan- 
tage. And can it be thought, that he that finds the 
straining of truth dispensed with, and encouraged, 

1 Commode] A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 

2 Tirewoman] A woman whose occupation was to make tires or 
head-dresses. Cf. * their round tires like the moon' (Is. v. i8) ; *Bind 
the tire of thine head upon thee* (Ez. xxiv. 17). 7trg is connected by 
some with the Persian tiara. But we need not go so far to find the 
origin of the word. 7tr in O. E. means splendour, brightness, and 
may have been transferred from the abstract notion to a concrete object 
conspicuously illustrating it. Cf. Ger. Zt'er, an ornament. There is 
yet another possible derivation. The old French word atourraesLns 
a hood or woman's head-dress. See Bidle Word-Book^ by Aldis 
Wright. 
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whilst it is for his godly master's turn, will not make 
use of that privilege for himself, when it may be for 
his own profit ? 

Those of the meaner sort are hindered, by the. 
straitness ^ of their fortunes, from encouraging in-^ 
temperance in their children, by the temptation of 
their diet, or invitations to eat or drink more than 
enough ; but their own ill examples, whenever plenty 
comes in their way, show that it is not the dislike of 
drunkenness or gluttony, that keeps them from- 
excess, but want of materials. But if we look into 
the houses of those who are a little warmer in their 
fortunes, there eating and drinking are made so much 
the great business and happiness of life, that children 
are thought neglected, if they have not their share of 
it. Sauces and ragouts,^ and food disguised by all 
the arts of cookery, must tempt their palates, when 
their bellies are full, and then, for fear the stomach 
should be overcharged, a pretence is found for 
t* other glass of wine to help digestion, though it only 
serves to increase the surfeit. 

Is my young master a little out of order, the first 
question is. What will my dear eat ? What shall I 
get for thee ? Eating and drinking are instantly 
pressed ; and every body's invention is set on work 
to find out something luscious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that want of appetite, which nature has 
wisely ordered in the beginning of distempers, as a 
defence against their increase ; that being freed from 
the ordinary labour of digesting any new load in the 
stomach, she may be at leisure to correct and master 
the peccant humours.' 

* Straitness] i.e. narrowness. 

* BagOTits] Highly seasoned dishes. Fr. ragoiHer, to restore a 
jaded appetite. 

' Peccant hnmonrs] A favourite phrase of the older physiologists 
to denote the morbid humours of the body. * L'humeur peccante. The 
corrupt or corrupting humor in the bodie. ' (Cotgrave*s Fr, Diet, ) Cfi ; 
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And where children are so happy in the care, of 
their parents, as by their prudence to be kept froitt' : 
the excess of their tables, to the sobriety of a plain- » 
and simple diet, yet there too they are scarce to be 
preserved from the contagion that poisons the mind } 
though, by a discreet management whilst they arc 
under tuition, their healths perhaps may be pretty 
well secured, yet their desires must needs yield to 
the lessons which everywhere will be read to them 
"upon this part of epicurism. The commendation 
that eating well has everywhere, cannot fail to be 
a successful incentive to natural appetite, and bring 
them quickly to the liking and expense of a fashion- 
able table. This shall have from every one, even the 
reprovers of vice, the title of living well.*^ And what 
shall sullen reason dare to say against the public 
testimony ? Or can it hope to be heard, if it should 
call that luxury,^ which is so much owned and 
universally practised by those of the best quality ? ^ 

This is now so grown a vice, and has so great 
supports, that I know not whether it do not put in 
for the name of virtue ; and whether it will not be 
thought folly, or want of knowledge of the world, to 
open one's mouth against it. And truly I should 
suspect, that what I have here said of it might be 
censured as a little satire out of my way, did I not 

* Besides the which there are some other rather peccant humours [Lat. 
viiiosi huniores] than formed diseases. ' (Bacon, Adv, of Learnings iv. 
12.) See note on * distemper,' p. 93. 

* Living well] Cf. the French bon vivant. This is a good instance 
of what Archbishop Trench calls the morality in words. * To live 

\ well ' and * good living ' are phrases which show how much greater 
store we set on material enjoyment than on virtuous conduct. 

* Luxury] This word formerly denoted a voluptuous and dissolute 
indulgence in material pleasures. Lat. luxus, hixuria, giving ]($ose 
to material enjoyments. Phillips defines the word, * all superftiilty' 
and excess in carnal pleasures, sumptuous fare or building ; sensuality, 
riotousness, profiiseness.' {New IVorid of Words,) 

' Best quality] i.e. highest rank. 
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mention it with this view, that it might awaken, the 
care and watchfulness of parents in the education of 
their children, when they see how they are beset on 
every side, not only with temptations, but instructors 
to vice, and that, perhaps, in those they thought 
places of security. 

I shall not dwell any longer on this subject, much 
less run over all the particulars that would show 
what pains are used to corrupt children, and instil 
principles of vice into them : but I desire parents 
soberly to consider, what irregularity or vice there is 
which children are not visibly taught, and whether it 
be not their duty and wisdom to provide them other 
instructions. 

[CRAVING.] 

38. It seems plain to me, that the principle of all 1 
virtue and excellency lies in a* power of denying' 
ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires, where/ 
reason does^noJL.auth.orise them. This power is to be 
got and improved by custom, made easy and familiar 
by an early practice. If therefore I might be heard, 
I would advise, that, contrary to the ordinary way, 
children should be used to submit their desires, and 
go without their longings, even from their very cradles. 
The first thing they should learn to know, should be, 
that they were not to have any thing because it 
pleased them,^ but because it was thought fit for them. 

* Because it pleased them] i.e. merely because it pleased them. 
Locke's counsels on the subject of craving sound somewhat harsh, and, 
if I may venture to say so, betray no little ignorance of infantile train- 
ing. It is natural for a child to ask for what he wants ; he knows 
nothing about the fitness for him of the objects which he desires, beyond 
their power of affording him immediate pleasure, and has to be edu- 
cated through the refusal, as well as through the granting of his 
requestsi Indeed, it is in this way that he first learns what is fit and 
what is not fit for him." " He infers that what is denied him by a loving 
parent must be unfit for him, or else it would not be denied j and 
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If things suitable to their wants were supplied to 
them, so that they were never suffered to have what 
they once cried for, they would learn to be content 
without it, would never, with bawling and peevish- 
ness, contend for mastery, nor be half so uneasy to 
themselves and others as they are, because from the 
first beginning they are not thus handled. If they 
were never suffered to obtain their desire by the im- 
patience they expressed for it, they would no more cry 
for other things than they do for the moon. 

39. I say not this, as if children were not to be 
indulged in any thing, or that I expected they should 
in hanging-sleeves ^ have the reason and conduct of 
counsellors. I consider them as children, who must 
be tenderly used, who must play, and have play- 
things. That which I mean, is, that whenever they 
craved what was not fit for them to have or do, they 
should not be permitted it, because they were little 
and desired it : nay, whatever they were importunate 
for, they should be sure, for that very reason, to be 
denied.^ I have seen children at a table, who, what- 

he soon learns to submit readily and cheerfully to the denials, which 
parental love and wisdom are sometimes compelled to give. Locke's 
ideal baby, who has learnt to submit his desires and go without his 
longings even from the cradle, through an early discovery of the use- 
lessness of expressing his desires and longings, might be a very *good * 
baby, in the sense of being a baby who gave nobody much trouble, but 
I suspect he would lead a joyless existenc*, in which real needs would 
be suppressed as well as fanciful ones. Such a mode of bringing up a 
child would afford little room for the development of filial affection and 
gratitude, for the parents' love would be shown, not in granting requests, 
but in anticipating them, and therefore woukl not attract the child's 
attention ; it would deprive the parent of invaluable opportunities for 
appealing to the child's dawning reason ; and, after all, the suppression 
of desire, to which it would accustom the child, would not be the result 
.of rational sejf-control, but of his experience of the utter uselessness, 
or even danger, of giving expression to his feelings. (Sec Introduction, 
p. 40. 

* Hanging-sleeves] Strips of the same stuff as the gown hanging 
down the back from the .shoulders. 

^ For that vor^ reason to lie denied] ^fr. Molyneux, to whom 
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ever was there, never asked for anything, but con- 
tentedly took what was given them : and at another 

Locke had submitted his essay for criticism, takes reasonable exception 
to the matter of these paragraphs. He says : * I think you propose 
nothing in your whole book but what is very reasonable and very 
practicable, except only in one particular which seems to bear hard on 
the tender spirits of children and the affections of parents. 'Tis where 
you advise that a child should never be suffered to have what he craves^ 
or so much as speaks for^ much less if he cries for it, I acknowledge 
what you say in explaining this rule (§ loi) in relation to natural wants, 
especially that of hunger, may be well enough allowed ; but in § 102, 
where you come to apply it to wants of fancy and affectation, you seem 
too strict and severe. You say, indeed, this will teach them to stifle 
their desires, and to practise modesty and temperance ; but for teach- 
ing these virtues I conceive we shall have occasions enough in relation 
to their hurtful desires, without abridging them so wholly in matters 
indifferent and innocent, that tend only to divert and please their busy 
spirits. You allow, indeed, that ^tivould be inhumanity to deny them 
those things ofie perceives would delight them ; if so, I see no reason 
why, in a modest way, and with a submission to the wills of their 
superiors, they may not be allowed to declare what will delight them. 
No, say you ; but in all wants of fancy and affectation they should 
never, if once declared, be hearkened to or complied with. This I can 
never agree to, it being to deny that liberty between a child and its 
parents, as we desire, and have granted us, between man and his 
Creator. And, as in this case, man is allowed to declare his wants, 
and with submission to recommend his requests to God ; so I think 
children may be allowed by their parents and governors. And as 
between the creature and the Creator all manner of repining upon 
denial or disappointment is forbidden ; so in the case of children all 
frowardness or discontent upon a refusal is severely to be reprimanded. 
But thus far I agree with you in the whole, that whether it be in wants 
natural or fanciful that they express their desires in a froward humour- 
some manner, there they should be surely denied them. A further 
reason for my allowing children a liberty of expressing their innocent 
desires, is, that the contrary is impracticable ; and you must have the 
children almost moped for want of diversion and recreation, or else you 
must have those about them study nothing all day but how to find em- 
ployment for them ; and how this would rack the invention of any man 
alive, I leave you to judge. And besides, were it an easy task for any 
adult person to study the fancy, the unaccountable fancy, and diversion 
of children, the whole year round, yet it would not prove delightful to 
a child, being not his own choice. But this you'll say, is what you 
have imprinted on them, that they are not to choose for themselves ; 
but why not, in harmless things, and plays or sports, I see no reason. 
In all things of moment let them live by the conduct of others wiser 
than themselves.* (Letter, Aug. 12, 1693.) 

Locke replies; * If you please to look upon the place and observe my 
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place, I have seen others cry for everything they saw ;. 
n>ust be served out of every dish, and that first too* 
What made this vast difference but this, that one was 
accustomed to have what they called or cried for, the 
other to go without it ? The younger they are, the 
less I think are their unruly and disorderly appetites 
to be complied with ; and the less reason they have 
of their own, the more are they to be under the 
^absolute power and restraint of those in whose hands 

^they are. From which I confess it will follow, that 
one but discreet people should be about them. If 
tne world commonly does otherwise, I cannot help 
that. I am saying what I think should be ; which 
if it were already in fashion, I should not need to 
trouble the world with a discourse on this subject. 
But yet I doubt not, but when it is considered, there 
will be others of opinion with me, that the sooner 
this way is begun with children, the easier it will be 
for them, and their governors too ; and that this 
ought to be observed as an inviolable maxim, tbat_ 
]f whatever .x)nce is denied them, they are certainly not 

drift, you will find that they [children] should not be indulged or com- 
plied with, in anything their conceits have made a want to them or 
necessary to be supplied. * He is far from thinking that children should 
do nothing but by prescription, and is so much for recreation that he 
would, as much as possible, have everything they do be made a recrea- 
tion. What is not to be permitted them is the * letting loose their 
desires in importunities for what they fancy.' My readers will agree 
with me, I believe, in thinking that the father has the better of the 
philosopher in this discussion. 

The requests of young children that it is not expedient to grant 
are best dealt with by diverting the attention. * It b not enough,' says 
Saltzmann, * to refuse their impetuous demands, we should know hmo 
to refuse them. Simply to take away what they may have snatched 
up, simply to refuse what they ask, excites bitterness, and may, ea:sily 
sow the seeds of resentment, as the child does not yet understand the 
motive of the refusal. In such cases the most sensible cdurse is to 
endeavour to divert his fancy from the coveted object to something else. 
If he wants a knife show him a picture ; and when you wish to rescue a 
bird from his hands show him a lap-dog. The pleasure he takes in th$ 
IgtterwiU drive the former from his mind.' 
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to' obtain by crying or importunity, unless one has a 
mind to teach them to be impatient and troublesome, 
by rewarding them for it when they are so. 

40. Those therefore that intend ever to govern . 
their children, should begin it whilst they are very j 
little, and look that they perfectly comply with the ^ 
will of their parents. Would you have your son 
obedient to you when past a child, be sure then to 
establish the authority of a father as soon as he is 
capable of submission, and can understand in whose 
power he is. If you would have him stand in awe of 
you, imprint it in his infancy ; and as he approaches 
more to a man, admit him nearer to your familiarity ; 
so shall you have him your obedient subject (as is 
fit) whilst he is a child, and your affectionate friend^ 
when he is a man.^ For methinks they mightily 
misplace the treatment due to their children, who are 
indulgent and familiar when they are little, but severe 
to them, and keep them at a distance, when they are 
grown up : for liberty and indulgence can do no good ? 
to children ; their want of judgment makes them' 
stand in need of restraint and discipline ; and on the 
contrary, imperiousness and severity is but an ill way 
of treating men, who have reason of their own to \ 
guide them, unless you have a mind to make your 
children, when grown up, weary of you, and secretly 
to say within themselves. When will you die, father ? ^ 

* Lord King, in his' Life of Locke, informs us, that the conduct here 
recommended to parents was that of the philosopher's own father, who, 
as soon as years and steadiness of temper had fitted him for the honour, 
admitted his son to his friendship, and ever after lived with him on 
terms of the greatest familiarity.. 

2 When wiU you die, father !] Cf, Montaigne, ii. 8 : * A true and 
regular affection ought to spring and increase with the knowledge they 
give of themselves, and then, if they are worthy of it, the natural pro- 
pension walking hand in hand with reason, to cherish them with a truly 
paternal love ; and to judge and discern also if they be otherwise, still 
rendering ourselves to reason, notwithstanding the inclination of nature. 
It goes TOrbugh sometimes quite otherwise, and most commonly we find 
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41. I imagine every one will judge it reasonable, 
that their children, when little, should look upon 
their parents as their lords, their absolute governors, 
and as such stand in awe of them : and that when 
they come to riper years, they should look on them 
as their best, as their only sure friends, and as such 
— Jove and reverence them. The way I have mentioned, 
if I mistake not, is the only one to obtain this. We 
must look upon our children, when grown up, to be 
like ourselves, with the same passions, the same 
desires. We would be thought rational creatures, and 
have our freedom ; we love not to be uneasy under 
jbonstant rebukes and brow-beatings, nor can we bear 
(severe humours, and great distance in those we con- 
verse with. Whoever has such treatment when he is 
a man, will look out other company, other friends, 
other conversation ; ^ with whom he can be at ease. 
If therefore a strict hand be kept over children from 
the beginning, they will in that age be tractable, and 
quietly submit to it, as never having known any 
other : and if, as they grow up to the use of reason, 
the rigour of government be, as they deserve it, 
"gently relaxed, the father's brow more smoothed to 
them, and the distance by degrees abated, his former 
restraints will increase their love, when they find it 
was only a kindness to them, and a care to make them 
capable to deserve the favour of their parents, and the 
esteem of every body else. 

ourselves more taken with the running up and down, the play, and puerile 
simplicity of our children, than we do afterwards with their most com- 
pleted actions, as if we had loved them for our sport, like monkeys and 
not as men. And some there are, who are very liberal in buying them 
balls to play withal, who are very close-handed for the least necessary 
expense when they come to age. Nay, to that degree, that it looks as 
if the jealousy of seeing them appear in, and enjoy the world, when we 
are about to leave it, rendered us more niggardly and stingy towards 
them. It vexes us that they tread upon our heels, as if to solicit us to 
go out. ' 

' Oth^r conversation] i.e. other associates with wbon^ he will hol4 
converse. 
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42. Thus much for the settling your authority 
over your children in general. Fear and awe ought 
to give you the first power over their minds, and love 
and friendship in riper years to hold it : for the time 
must come, when they will be past the rod and 
correction ; and then if the love of you make tliem 
not obedient and dutiful, if the love of virtue and re- 
putation keep them not in laudable courses, I ask, 
what hold will you have upon them to turn them to 
it ? Indeed, fear of having a scanty portion, if they 
displease you, may make them slaves to your estate, 
but they will be nevertheless ill and wicked in private : 
and that restraint will not last always. Every man 
^must some time or pthor be trusted to himself and his 
own conduct ; and he that is a good, a virtuouSj^nd 
able man, must be made so within.* And therefore! ^.j 
what he is to receive from education, what is to sway/ v^ 
and influence his life, must be something put into him 
betimes ; habits woven into the very principles of his 
nature, and not a counterfeit carriage, and dissembled/ 
outside, put on by fear, only to avoid the present 
anger of a father, who perhaps may disinherit * him. 

* Within] This is an all -important principle for parents and 
teachers to remember. A severe system of discipline may secure ex- 
ternal propriety of conduct, but the propriety is likely to disappear with 
the discipline. Our aim should be not to tide over present difficulties, 
and cover our children or pupils with a thin veneer of good conduct 
which will just last through childhood, but to instil principles into them, 
and form habits in them, which will continue to exert their good in- 
fluence in after-life. To obtain this result we must work from within 
and from without. We must begin with the heart. 

* Disinherit] *A father is very miserable that has no other 
hold of his children's affection than the need they have of his assistance, 
if that can be called affection ; he must render himself worthy to be 
respected by his virtue and wisdom, and beloved by his bounty and the 
sweetness of his manners. Even the very ashes of a rich matter have 
their value ; and we are wont to have the bones and relics of worthy 
men in r^ard and reverence. No old age can be so ruinous and offen- 
sive in a man who has passed his life in honour, but it must be venerable, 
especially to his children ; the soul of which he must have trained up to 
their duty by reason, not by necessity, and the need they have of him, 
not by roughness and force.* (Montaigne, ii. 8.) 
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[Section III. §5 43-51.] 

[ON PUNISHMENTS.] 

43. This being laid down in general, as the course 
which ought to be taken, it is fit we now come-to 
consider the parts of the discipline to be used, a 
little more particularly. I have spoken so much of 
carrying a strict hand over children, that perhaps 
I shall be suspected of not considering enough, 
what is due to their tender age and constitutions. 
But that opinion will vanish, when you have heard 
me a little farther : for I am very apt to think, that 
great severity of punishment does but very little 
good, nay, great harm, in education ; and I believe 
it will be found that, cceteris paribus^ those children, 
who have been most chastised, seldom make the best 
men. All that I have hitherto contended forj is, 
that whatsoever rigour is necessary, it is more to 
be used the younger the children are ; and having, 
by a due application wrought its effect, it is to be 
relaxed, and changed into a milder sort of govern- 
ment. 

44. A compliance and suppleness of their wills 
being by a steady hand introduced by parents, be- 
fore children have memories to retain the beginnings 
of it will seem natural to them, and work afterwards 
in them, as if it were so, preventing all occasions of 
struggling or repining. The only care is, that it be 
begun early, and inflexibly kept to, till awe and 
respect be grown familiar, and there appears not the 
lekst reluctancy in the submission and ready obe- 
dience of their minds. When this reverence is once 
thus established, (which it must be early, or else it 
will cost pains and blows to recover it, and the more 
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the longer it is deferred,) it is by it, mixed still * 
with as much indulgence as they make not an ill use 
of, and not by beating, chiding, or other servile 
punishments, they are for the future to be governed 
as they grow up to more understanding. 

45. That this is so, will be easily allowed, when 
it is but considered, what is to be aimed at in an 

ucation, and upon what it Turns, i. He 

that fias noLajnastery over his inclinations, he that\ 
knows not how to resist the importunity of presentj 
pleasure or pain, for the sake of what reason tells hjjii I 
is fit to be done, wants the. true. principle .Qf.yijctHe: 
and industry, and is in danger of never being goqd 
for anjTBung, This temper, therefore, so contrary to 
unguided nature, is to be got betimes ; and this habit, 
as the true foundation of future ability and hc^ppi- 
ness, is to be wrought into the mind as early as may 
be, even from the first 13awrilflgs of any knowledge on 
apprehension in children, and s© to be confirmed inl 
them, by all the care and ways imagjnabie, by those 1 
who have the oversight of their education. • 

46. 2. On the other side, if the mind be curbed, 
and humbled too much in children ; if their spirits be 
abased and broken much, by too strict a hand over 
them, they lose all their vigour and industry, and are 
in a worse state than the former. For extravagant 
young fellows, that have liveliness and spirit, come 
sometimes to be set right, and so make able and great 
men: but dejected minds, timorous and tame, and 
low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and very 
seldom attain to anything. To avoid the danger that 
is on either hand, is the great art ; and he that has 
found a way how to keep up a child's spirit easy, 
active, and free, and yet at the same time to restrain 
him from many things he has a mind to, and to draw 
him to things that are uneasy to him ; he, I say, that 

* still] i.e. always. 
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knows how to reconcile these seeming contradictions 
has, in my opinion, got the true secre t of educ a- 
tion.* 

47. The usual, lazy,^ and short way by chastise- 
ment, and the rod, which is the only instrument of 
government that tutors generally know or ever think 
of, is the most unfit of any to be used in education, 
because it tends to both those mischiefs,^ which, as we 

* The true secret] It is satisfactory to know that in large numbers 
of our schools this secret has been found. Without corporal punish- 
ment or terrorism of any kind, by simply conforming to natural laws 
and appealing to legitimate motives, children may be brought to control 
their natural inclinations without any loss of the vivacity and buoyancy 
which properly belong to childhood. Do not gratuitously encroach on 
a child's liberty, make him feel that you impose no restriction upon him 
but what is intended to promote his welfare, call into play every reason- 
able motive that can support duty in those cases where duty is irksome, 
impose no burden upon him that he is too young or too weak to bear, 
afford opportunities for him to let off in innocent amusement his exu- 
berant spirits, and you will find that he will obtain a mastery over 
himself and still remain * easy, active, and free.* 

* Lazy] Teachers often have recourse to the rod because they are 
too lazy to remove occasions of offence, and to employ moral correc- 
tives, which, however effective in the long run, are often slow in 
operation. A great deal of corporal punishment is owing to the tech- 
nical incapacity of teachers, who often do not know either how to 
teach or how to maintain order. Locke does not condemn corporal 
punishment in all cases. It will be seen in § 78 that he approves of 
its use in cases of insubordination. In § 87 he recommends it even 
in cases of persistent want of application. The objection to corporal 

! punishment, that it is corporal and not rational, is a superficial one, 
j and would lie equally against the automatic punishments by which nature 
• corrects the violations of physical laws. * If we could attach to wrong- 
doing physical consequences with the same unerring certainty and pro- 
portion as are observed by nature, I can see no reason why corporal 
punishment should not be employed. My own objection to corporal 
punishment, as usually administered, is its arbitrary character and its 
exclusion of other and more powerful correctives. It is a clumsy and 
inefficacious way of reaching the end we have in view. 

» Both these mischiefs] viz., the corroboration of a child's love of 
ease and dread of pain, and the breaking of his spirits. 

* * Nous ne donnons plus le soufflet k nos enfans, mais ils vont le 
. chercher ailleurs, et la lourde main de I'experience I'applique plus 

rudement que h ferait la notre?* (G. Sand, Lucrezia Florianu) 
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have shown, are the Scylla and Charybdis, which on 
the one hand or the other ruin all that miscarry. 

48. I. This kind of punishment contributes not 
at all to the mastery of our natural propensity to 
indulge corporal and present pleasure, and to avoid 
pain at any rate,* but rather encourages it, and thereby 
strengthens thait in us, which is the root from whence 
spring all vicious actions, and the irregularities of life. 
For what other motive, but of sensual pleasure and 
pain, does a child act by, who drudges at his book 
against his inclination, or abstains from eating un- 
wholesome fruit, that he takes pleasure in, only out of 
fear of whipping ? He in this only prefers the greater,' 
corporal pleasure, or avoids the greater corporal pain.^ 
And what is it, to govern his actions, and direct his 
conduct by such motives as these ? What is it, I say, 
but to cherish that principle in him, which it is our 
business to root out and destroy ? And, therefore, I 
cannot think any correction useful to a child, where 
the shame of suffering* for having done amiss, does 
not work more upon him than the pain. 

* At any rate] i.e. at any cost, *k quelque prix que ce soit.' 
(Coste's translation.) 

* The shame] Not the mere shame which attaches to disgrace (for 
that is as selfish a feeling as the dread of physical suffering), but the 
shame arising from the consciousness of having done amiss. Whatever 
form of punishment the teacher has recourse to, the offender's mind^ 
should be directed rather to the moral and religious aspects of his 
offence than to the penal consequences flowing from it. The personal 
consequences of wrong-doing do, indeed, sometimes help us to under- 
stand the nature of the offence, but to dwell exclusively upon them is 
to base right and wrong upon mere calculation. When this is done it 
ought not to be surprising that a child will sometimes deliberately 
decide on doing what is wrong, having, after a careful balancing of 
consequences, come to the conclusion that the pleasure of the offence 
would be greater than the pain of the punishment. The motives to 
right conduct that seem most desirable to cultivate in children are those 
which spring from the love and goodness and wisdom of God, and 
from the reflection of those qualities in parents and teachers. Even 
self-respect is a poor bulwark against wrong-doing, unless it spring from 
a lofty conception of the divinely ordered dignity and destiny of man. 
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49. 2. This sort of correction naturally breeds 
an aversion to that which it is the tutor's business to 
create a liking to. How obvious is it to observe, 
that children come to hate things which were at first 
acceptable to' them, when they find themselves 
whipped, and chid, and teased about them ? And it 
is not to be wondered at in them, when grown men 
would not be able to be reconciled to any thing by 
such ways. Who is there that would not be disgusted 
with any innocent recreation, in itself indifferent to him, 
if he should with blows or ill language be haled to 
it, when he had no mind ; or be constantly so treated, 
for some circumstances in his application to it ? 
This is natural to be so. Offensive circumstances 
ordinarily infect innocent things, which they are joined 
with : and the very sight of a cup, wherein any one 
uses to take nauseous physic, turns his stomach, so 
that nothing will relish well out of it, though the cup 
be never so clean and well-shaped, and of the richest 
materials. 

50. 3. Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a 
^slavish temper. The child submits, and dissembles^ 

obedience, whilst the fear of the rod hangs over him ; 
but when that is removed, and by being out of sight, 
he can promise himself impunity, he gives the greater 
scope to his natural inclination ; which by this way 
is not at all altered, but, on the contrary, heightened 
and increased in him ; and after such restraint, breaks 
out usually with the more violence ; or, 

51. 4. If severity carried to the highest pitch 
does prevail, and works a cure upon the present 
unruly distemper, it is often by bringing in the room 
of it a worse and more dangerous disease, by breaking 
the mind ; and then, in the place of a disorderly 
young fellow, you have a low-spirited moped creature, 

1 Dissembles] Rather simulates. To dissemble is tb conceal what 
is ; to simulate is to affect what is not. 
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who, however with his unnatural sobriety he may 
please silly people, who commend tame unactive 
children, because they make no noise, nor give them 
any trouble ; yet at last, will probably prove as un- 
comfortable a thing to his friends, as he will be all 
his life an useless thing to himself and others.^ 



[Section IV. §§ 52-63.] 

[ON REWARDS.] 

52. Beating them, and all other sorts of slavish 
and corporal pumsliments, are not the discipline fit i 
to be used in the education of those we would have 1 
wise, good, and ingenuous men ; and therefore very i 
rarely to be applfed, and that only in great occasions, 
and cases of extremity. On the other side, to flatter 
children by rewards of things that are pleasant to 
them, is as carefully to be avoided. He that will give 
to his son apples, or sugar plums, or what else of this 

* * I condemn all violence,* said Montaigne, * in the education of a 

tender soul, that is designed for honour and liberty. There is I know 

not what of servile in rigour and restraint ; and I am of opinion, that 

what is not done by reason, prudence and address, is never to be effected 

by force. I myself was brought up after that manner ; and they tell 

me, that, in all my first age, I never felt the rod but twice, and then 

very easily. I have practised the same method with my children, whoi 

. all died at nurse, except Leonor my only daughter, who arrived to 

! the age of six years and upward, without other correction for her 

■ childish faults (her mother*s indulgence easily concurring) than words * 

• . only, and those very gentle. ... I have never observed other effects 

^^ whipping, unless to render them more cowardly, or more wilful and 

^^ natmate. Do we desire to be beloved of our children ? Will we re- 

oQt Thej from them all occasion of wishing our death ? (though no 

^ know,n of so horrid a wish can either be just or excusable ; nullum 

^^ sxxitaXrationem habet) let us reasonably accommodate their lives with 

lAt", y^St in our power.* {£ssais, lib. ii. ch. 8.) In another place he 

' J ^VJ^ithout art, without books, without grammar or rules, without ; 

)es or tears, I learned Latin as well as my teacher understood it.' 

mis, lib. i. ch, 25.) 

I 2 
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kind he is most delighted with, to make him learn his 
book, does but authorise his love of pleasure, and 
cocker up* that dangerous propensity, which he ought 
by all means to subdue and stifle in him. You can 
never hope to teach him to master it, whilst you 
• compound for the check you give his inclination in 
one place, by the satisfaction you propose to it in 
.lanother. To make a good, a wise, and a virt uous 
Ijm an, it^ is fit he should learn to cross his appetite, 
^nd deny his inclinations to riches, finery, or pleasing 
his palate, &c., whenever his reason advis es the con- 
trary, and his duty requires it. But when you draw 
him to do anything that is fit by the offer of money, 
or reward the pains of learning his book by the 
pleasure of a luscious morsel ; when you promise him 
a lace-cravat^ or a fine new suit, upon performance of 
some of his little tasks ; what do you by proposing 
these as rewards, but allow them to be the good 
things he should aim at, and thereby encourage his 
longing for them, and accustom him to place his 
happiness in them i Thus people, to prevail with 
children to be industrious about their grammar, 
dancing, or some other such matter, of no great 
moment to the happiness or usefulness of their lives, 
by misapplied rewards and punishments, sacrifice 
their virtue, invert the order of their education, and 
teach them luxury, pride, or covetousness, &c., for in 
this way flattering those wrong inclinations which 
they should restrain and suppress, they lay the 

1 Cocker] See note 2, p. 61. ,^ 

' Cravat] The editions of 1693, 1699, and 1714 all read ^^qqi/ 
When Locke wrote, the word was of recent introduction. Wedf - . \ 
says : * Formerly written crabat, and spoken of by Skinner (wlP^^^fi 
in 1667) as a fashion lately introduced by travellers and soldiers. A*derl]» 
fashion is said by Menage to have been brought in in 1636, \^ 
have been named from the Crabats or C re vats, as the Croatja^s 
after them a kind of light cavalry) were then called, Thfir French 
a regiment * de Royal- Cravafe,^ 
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foundations of those future vices which cannot be 
avoided, but by curbing our desires, and accustoming 
them early to submit to reason. 

53. I say not this, that I would have children 
kept from the conveniences or pleasures of life,, that 
are not injurious to their health or virtue. On the 
contrary, I would have their lives made as pleasant 
and as agreeable to them as may be, in a plentiful 
enjoyment of whatsoever might innocently delight 
them ; provided it be with this caution, that they 
have those enjoyments, only as the consequences of 
the state of esteem and acceptation they are in with 
their parents and governors ; but they should never 
be offered or bestowed on them, as the rewards of this 
or that particular performance, that they show an ^ 
aversion to, or to which they would not have applied 
themselves without that temptation. 

54. But if you take away the rod on one hand, 
and these little encouragements, which they are taken 
with,^ on the other, how then (will you say) shall 
children be governed ? ^ Remove hope and fear, 

* Taken with] Captivated by. 

* How then shall children be governed 1] A good teacher will 
try to render all adventitious rewards and punishments, as far as 
possible, unnecessary. If he prescribe only such laws as are the con- 
ditions of the child's well-being, the observance of those laws will itself 
ultimately produce a pleasure that will encourage obedience, and 
their violation will itself entail a punishment that will tend to deter 
from disobedience. These results will, of course, be the sooner 
reached, the earlier the child is subjected to wise laws. Where the 
natural consequences of conduct suffice to keep a child from wrong- 
doing, we should only weaken their force by superadding to them 
artificial rewards. It cannot be sufficiently insisted on that children 
naturally love what teachers, in wrong ways, foolishly try to foster. 
They are born into the world with a love of activity and a love of 
knowledge, and, in short, with a love for everything that affords a 
suitable exercise for such faculties as they possess. Let the teacher 
wisely use these natural stimuli, and he will rarely have occasion to fall 
back on artificial rewards and punishments. The practical difficulty 
which teachers have to contend with arises from the fact that the whole 
education of a child is not in their hands, that natural instincts have, 
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/and there is an end of all discipline. I gfrant that 

^ ffood and evil, reward and punishment^ are the only 

I jttiotives to a rational creature : these are the spur and 

reins whereby all mankind are set on work, and 

guided, and therefore they are to be made use of to 

children, too. For I advise their parents and gover- 

/nors always to carry this in their minds, t hat c hil- 

^ dren are to be treated as rational creatures.* 

55. Rewards, I grant, and punishments must be 
proposed to children, if we intend to work upon 
them. The mistake, I imagine, is, that those that are 
generally aade use of, are ill chosen. The pains and 
pleasure! of the body are, I think, of ill consequence, 
when made the rewards and punishments whereby 
men would prevail on their children ; for, as I said 
before, they serve but to increase and strengthen 
those inclinations, which it is our business to subdue 
and master. What principle of virtue do 5^u lay in 
a child, if you will redeem his desires of one pleasure, 
by the proposal of another ? This is but to enlarge 
his appetite, and instruct it to wander. If a child 
cries for an unwholesome and dangerous fruit, you 

in many cases, been neglected in the earlier stages of life, and that the 
natural attractiveness of learning and culture has, consequently, not 
had a fair chance of asserting itself. In such cases artificial rewards 
and punishments may be judiciously employed until natural ones 
become sufficiently powerful to render them unnecessary. 

1 As rational creatures] To do this it is not always necessary to 
state specifically our reasons for our commands : if our administration 
be wise, it will, as a rule, commend itself; but the teacher should never 
content himself with blind, unreasoning obedience, if he can secure the 
obedience of rational assent. Some teachers seem to think it is beneath 
their dignity to give a reason for their commands, and take their stand 
upon the sic volo, sic jubco of authority ; but the obedience thus 
obtained is often not worth much, and the habit of paying unreasoning 
deference to authority and of yielding a mechanical submission to superior 
force is a mischievous one to foster. 

What children specially need is help to see the good of good and 
the evil of evil, for good, as Hooker shows, moves not by being but by 
seeming, and if evil did not seem to offer some advantage it would 
have no attraction. 
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purchase his quiet by giving him a less hurtful s^^-eet- 
meat. This perhaps may preserve his health, but 
spoils his mindy and sets that farther out of order. 
For here you only change the object, but flatter still 
his appetite, and allow that must be satisfied, 
wherein, as I have shown, lies the root of the mis- 
chief; and until you bring him to be able to bear a 
denial of that satisfaction, the child may at present be 
quiet and orderly, but the disease is not cured. By 
this way of proceeding, you foment and cherish in him 
that which is the spring from whence all the evil 
flows, which will be sure on the next occasion to 
break out again with more violence, give him stronger 
longings, and you more trouble. 

56. The rewards and punishments, then, whereby 
we should keep children in order, are quite of another 
kind, and of that force, that when we can get them 
once to work, the business, I think, is done, and the 
difficulty is over. Esteem and disgrace are, of all 
others, the most powerful incentives to the mind, 
when once it is brought to relish them. If you can 
once get into children a love of credit,^ and an appre- 
hension of shame and disgrace, you have put into 
them the true principle, which will constantly work, . 
and incline them to the right. But it will be asked, 
How shall this be done ? I confess it does not at 
first appearance want some difficulty ; but yet I 
think it worth our while to seek the ways (and prac- 
tise them when found) to attain ^this,\yhich I look on 
as the great secret xiLeducation. 

57. First, children (earlier perhaps than we think) 
are very sensible of praise and commendation. They 

* A love of credit] This principle may be easily abused. A 
nobler motive than the selfish desire of credit is the satisfaction of doing 
our duty to God, our neighbours, and ourselves. But the motives we 
appeal to should be determined by the ability of children to respond 
to them. The lower motives that can be appreciated must be utilised 
till the higher are able to cast them out. 
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find a pleasure in being esteemed and valued, espe- 
cially by their parents, and those whom they depend 
on. If therefore the father caress and commend 
them when they do well, show a cold and neglectful 
countenance to them upon doing ill, and this accom- 
panied by a like carriage of the mother, and all others 
that are about them, it will in a little time make 
them sensible of the difference ; and this, if con- 
stantly observed, I doubt not but will of itself work 
more than threats or blows, which lose their force 
when once grown common, and are of no use when 
shame does not attend them ; and therefore are to be 
forborne, and never to be used, but in the case here- 
after mentioned, when it is brought to extremity. 

58. But secondly, to make the sense of esteem or 
disgrace sink the deeper, and be of the more weight, 
other agreeable or disagreeable things* should con- 
stantly accompany these different states ; not as 
particular rewards and punishments of this or that 
particular action, but as necessarily belonging to, 
and constantly attending one, who by his carriage has 
brought himself into a state of disgrace or commenda- 
tion. By which way of treating them, children may 
as much as possible be brought to conceive, that those 
that are commended, and in esteem for doing well, 
will necessarily be beloved and cherished by every 
body, and have all other good things as a consequence 
of it ; and on the other side, when any one by mis- 
carriage falls into disesteem, and cares not to preserve 
his credit, he will unavoidably fall under neglect and 
contempt ; and in that state, the want of whatever 

^ Other agreeable or disagreeable things] These indirect rewards 
and punishments are the more valuable, because they do not obscure 
the proper ends for which what is right should be done and what is 
wrong avoided. They have the further advantage of connecting rewards 
and punishments not so much with particular acts as with general 
conduct, a result which tends to foster the valuable habit of looking at 
the whole of our actions in the light of their remoter consequences. 
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might satisfy or delight him will follow. In this way 
the objects of their desires are made assisting to 
virtue, when a settled experience from the beginning 
teaches children that the things they delight in, 
belong to, and are to be enjoyed by those only who 
are in a st ate of repu tation. If by these means you 
can come"bnce to shame them out of their faults, (for 
besides that, I would willingly have no punishment,) i 
and make them in love with the pleasure of being well! 
thought of, you may turn them as you please, and 
theywHl be in love with all the ways of virtue. 

59. The great difficulty here is, I imagine, from 
the folly and perverseness of servants,* who are 
hardly to be hindered from crossing herein the 
design of the father and mother. Children discoun- 
tenanced by their parents for any fault, find usually 
a refuge and relief in the caresses of those foolish 
flatterers, who thereby undo whatever the parents 
endeavour to establish. When the father or mother 
looks sour on the child, every body else should put 
onr the same coldness to him, and nobody give him 
countenance, until forgiveness^ asked, and a reforma- 
tion of his fault has set him right again, and restored 
him to his former credit. If this were constantly 
observed, I guess there would be little need of blows 
or chidings : their own ease and satisfaction would 

* ServantB] What Locke says of servants is equally true of parents. 
The design of the teacher is often thwarted by parental folly and per- 
verseness. 

2 rorgivenesB] * In connection with children's begging for pardon, 
errors are unfortunately often committed. They are urged to crave 
forgiveness while scarcely able to stammer with sobbing and bodily 
excitement. Hence it is desirable not to insist too soon on their 
doing so, and never until we are satisfied that the necessary bodily 
repose and rational state of mind have been sufficiently developed in 
the child. By our words and bearing, however, we may facilitate 
this process in the young mind, just as in music we lead the soul of 
the nearer from one mocS to another by means of certain intermediate 
touches. In any case it is better to dispense altogether with a formal 
act of submission of this sort than to make a mockery of it.' -5". 
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quickly teach children to court commendation, and 
avoid doing that which they found every body con- 
demned, and they were sure to suffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach them 
modesty and shame ; and they would quickly come 
to have a natural abhorrence for that which they 
found made them slighted and neglected by every 
body. But how this inconvenience from servants is 
to be remedied, I must leave to parents' care and 
consideration ; only I think it of great importance, 
and that they are very happy who can get discreet 
people about their children. 

60. Frequent beating or chiding is therefore 
carefully to be avoided ; because this sort of correc- 
tion never produces any good, farther than it serves 
to raise shame and abhorrence of the miscarriage that 
brought it on them : and if the greatest part of the 
trouble be not the sense that they have done amiss, 
and the apprehension that they have drawn on them- 
selves the just displeasure of their best friends, the 
pain of whipping will work but an imperfect cure. It 
only patches up for the present, and skins it over, but 
reaches not to the bottom of the sore : ingenuous 
shame, and the apprehensions of displeasure, are the 
only true restraint. These" alone^ ought .to. hold the 
reins, and keep the child in order; but corporal 
punishments must necessarily lose that effect, and 
wear out the sense of shame, where they frequently 
return. Shame in children^ has the same place that 

^ Shame in children] For this reason teachers should avoid 
punishments that inflict needless shame. The more powerful a motive 
the sense of shame is, the greater reason why it should not be abused. 
Children soon grow accustomed to disgrace, and thenceforward become 
exceedingly difficult to deal with. A child who has been rendered 
shameless by ill-advised treatment is not cured of his fault, but 
hardened in it, by constant disgrace ; and can only be reformed by the 
gradual re-establishment of his natural love of approbation, and of 
those constraints which spring out of love and gratitude. 
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modesty has in women, which cannot be kept, and 
often transgressed against. And as to the apprehen- 
sion of displeasure in the parents, that will come to 
be very insignificant, if the maris, of that displea- 
sure quickly cease, and a few blows fully expiate. 
Parents should well consider what faults in their 
children are weighty enough to deserve the declara- 
tion of their anger ; but when their displeasure is once 
declared to a degree that carries any punishment with 
it, they ought not presently ^ to lay by the severity of 
their brows, but to restore their children to their former 
grace, with some difficulty, and delay a full recon- 
ciliation, until their conformity, and more than ordi- 
nary merit make good their amendment. If tMs be 
not so ordered, punishment will, by familiarity, 
become a mere thing of course, and lose all its 
influence ; offibfiding, being chastised, and then for> 
'ffven, ynR be thought as natural and necessary, as 
noon, night, and morning following one another. 

61. Conce rnin g reputation, I shall only remark 
this one thingnndre of it,' t hat though it be not the 
true principle j^nd measure of virtue, (for thatAs^the, 
knowledge of_a_man's duty, and the satisfaction it is! Ih. , 
to obey his'^Maker^ in fofiowing the"di ctat es of that|/»''0 
light God has j^lven film, with the hopes of acceptation' 
and reward,) yet it is that which comes nearest to it : 
and being the testimony and applause that other 
people's reason, as it were by a common consent, 
gives to virtuous and well-ordered actions, it is the 
proper guide and encouragement of children, until 
they grow able to judge for themselves, and to find 
what is right by their own reason. 

. 62. This consideration may direct parents how 
to manage themselves, in reproving and commending 

* ProBently] i.e. at once. See Note i, p. 91. On the other hand 
we should not retain the severity of our brows too long, lest the erring 
child be thereby depressed or embittered. 
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their children. The rebukes and chiding, which their 
faults will sometimes make hardly to be avoided, 
should not only be in sober, grave, and unpassionate 
words, but also alone and in private : but the com- 
mendations children deserve, they sl puld ^^ eive^ 
before others.^ This doubles the reward, by spreading 
their praise ; but the backwardness parents show in 
divulging their faults, will make them set a greater 
value on their credit themselves, and teach them to 
be the more careful to preserve the jjood opinion of 
others, whilst they think they have it : but when 
being exposed to shame, by publishing their mis- 
carriages, they give it up for lost, that check upon 
them is taken off, and they will be the less careful to 
preserve others' good thoughts of them, the more 
they suspect that their reputation with them is already 
blemished. 

63. But if a right course be taken with children, 
there will not be so much need of the application of 
the common rewards and punishments, as we imagine, 
and as the general practice has established. For all 
their innocent folly, playing, and childish actions, are 
to be left perfectly free and unrestrained, as far as 
they can consist with the respect due to those that are 
present ; and that with the greatest allowance. If 
these faults of their age, rather than of the children 
themselves, were, as they should be, left only to time 
and imitation, and riper years to cure, children would 
escape a great deal of misapplied and useless cor- 
rection, which either fails to overpower the natural 
disposition of their childhood, and so by an ineffectual 
familiarity, makes correction in other necessary cases 
of less use ; or else if it be of force to restrain the 

^ Before otherB] Publicity increases the efTects of praise and 
censure, but care should be taken that it does not foster vanity in the 
one case, and weaken the sense of shame in the other. Everything 
will depend on the character of the child and the manner in which 
both praise and blame are administered. 
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natural gaiety of that age, it serves only to spoil the 
temper both of body and mind. If the noise and 
bustle of their play prove at any time inconvenient, or 
unsuitable to the place or company they are in, (which 
can only be where their parents are,) a look or a word 
from the father or mother, if they have established 
the authority they should, will be enough either to 
remove or quiet them for that time. But this game- 
some humour,' which is wisely adapted by nature to 
their age and temper, should rather be encouraged 
to keep up their spirits, and improve their strength 
and health, than curbed and restrained ; and th^ 
chief art is to^make all that_ they have to ^oT sport 
and play too.' 




I Gamesome hnmonr] Happiness is the first condition of physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual development, and to secure it for 
children should be our effort at every stage in their education. For- 
tunately, the conditions of a wise education are, at the same time, the 
conditions of true happiness. Happiness, however, is more readily 
tested than wisdom, and its indications should be carefully watched. 
Permanent unhappiness in a child is a sure sign that there is something 
radically wrong in the conditions under which he lives. * Adults,* 
says Isaac Taylor, * look for external means of enjoyment, and seek 
happiness in the gratification of specific wishes or desires ; but an 
infant, if only protected from positive suffering, is happy from the 
stock of its own resources, and by the perpetual gush of joyous emo- 
tions, having no determinate direction as they burst abroad. . . . 
The happiness of children is not a something to be procured and 
prepared for them like their daily food ; but it is a something which 
they already possess, and with which we need not concern ourselves 
any further than to see that they are not despoiled of it. ' 

* Sport and play too] This is an interesting anticipation of Frobel's / 
Kindergarten, in which directed play is itself made an instrument off 
education. But it is not merely in the infant school that work may be 
combined with play, and play with work. In every stage of education 
the skilful teacher will seek means to mitigate the irksomeness, and 
increase the attraction, of learning. It is true that all the ingenuity in 
the world will not render some very important subjects amusing, but 
the driest of subjects may be relieved by an atmosphere of happiness, 
by the brightness and enthusiasm of the teacher, and by the occasional 
relaxation of magisterial gravity. 

Locke does not mean to countenance that reprehensible method 
which attempts to dispense with all serious effort on the part of the 
child. He has in view the fact that all work, as soon as it is done 
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[Section V* §§ 64-69.] 

[ON RULES.] 

64. And here give me leave to take notice of one 
thing I think a fault in the ordinary method of 
education ; and that is, the charging of children's 
memories, upon all occasions, with rules and precepts, 
which they often do not understand, and constantly 
as soon forget as given. If it be some action you 
would have done, or done otherwise, whenever they 
^. forget, or do it awkwardly, make^them -do-it-over^nd 
Ij^ over again,^ until they are perfect ; whereby you will 

with pleasure and zest, becomes a pastime. A child knows no 
distinction between work and play. ' Play is to a child/ some one has 
remarked, 'the serious work of life.' From another point of view, 
work, so long as it satisfies natural instincts and is spontaneously per- 
formed, assumes the character of play. 

On this subject a writer in the Saturday Reznew makes the following 
forcible remarks : ' Every child finds pleasure in exercising his faculties 
on right objects. By right method this spark may be fanned into a 
flame, and it is of the highest importance that this should be done 
early. There is no risk that the notion of play will be thus associated 
with school work, for from the outset work will have to be encountered 
that cannot be deemed too easy. Allure then by right method every 
child into paths of study, and do what you can to help him on over 
the ruggedness that he must encounter, but never fear that he will not 
meet ere long the drudgery that is to fit him for the battle of life. The 
more he learns, the more drudgery he will have to undergo. Climbing 
mountains must always be hard work, if you climb far enough and fast 
enough, and the same is true of the hill of knowledge. You have no 
need to put burdens on the back, nor to drive up the steepest ascents ; 
there will be labour enough though the paths are zigzag, and the 
resting-places many.* 
.. 1 Over and over again] Repetitio mater studiorum was one of the 
!( favourite maxims of the schools of the Jesuits. It is equally true that 
repetition is the mother of habits. It is not only the means whereby 
the memory is impressed ; it is the indispensable condition of the 
acquisition of facility in doing anything. The faculties of both body 
and mind have to grow to their work. Moreover, if a child has already 
acquired a wrong way of doing a thing, he carmot abandon that wrong 
way at a moment's notice and at another's bidding. , We ^e. pot 
al^lute masters of memory, and time must be allowed for erj|surd^ as 
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get these two advantages : first, to see whether it be 
an action they can do, or is fit to be expected of 
them ; for sometimes children are bid to do things, 
which upon trial they are found not able to do, and 
had need be taught and exercised in, before they are 
required to do them. But it is much easier for a tutor 
to command than to teach. Secondly, another thing 
got by it will be this, that by repeating 'the same 
action, until it_ be .grown habitual in them, the per- 
formance will not depend on memory^ or reflection, 
the concomitant of prudence and age, and not of 
childhood, but will be,naturaL in. them. Thus bowing 
to a gentleman, when he salutes him, and looking in 
his face, when he speaks to him, is by constant use as 
natural to a well-bred man, as breathing ; it requires 
no thought, no reflection. Having this way cured in 
your child, any fault, it is cured for ever : and thus 
one by one you may weed them out all, and pl.ant 
what habits you please. 
y 65. I have seen parents so heap rules on their 
children, that it was impossible for the poor little ones 
to remember a tenth part of them, much less to 
observe them. However, they were either by words 
or blows corrected for the breach of those multiplied, 
and often very impertinent precepts. Whence it 
naturally followed, that the children minded not what 
was said to them, when it was evident to them that 
no attention they were capable of was sufficient to 
preserve them from transgression, and the rebukes 
which followed it. 

for new records, for the weakening of old habits as for the formation 
of new ones. The important point for the teacher to remember is that, 
if he wishes to form a habit, he must secure a sufficient amount of 
repetition to render the habit easy and unconscious. Richter says : 
* Like the fresco painter, the teacher lays colours on the wet . plaster 
which ever fade away, and which he must ever renew until they femain 
and brightly shine. * (Levanoj Frag. I. chap. ii. 7. ) SL^ 

> Memory] By * memory, * Locke here means conscious recolie^fmi 
as opposed to the automatic suggestions of habit. See 1 66, \s. 



y 
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Let therefore your rules to your son be as few 
as possible, and rather fewer than more than seem 
absolutely necessary. For if you burden him with 
many rules, one of these two things must necessarily 
follow ; that either he must be very often punished, 
which will be of ill consequence, by making punish- 
ment too frequent and familiar : or else you must let 
the transgressions of some of your rules go unpunished, 
whereby they will of course grow contemptible, and 
your authority become cheap to him. Make but few 
laws, but see they be well observed when once made. 
Few years require but few laws, and as his age in- 
■ creases, when one rule is by practice well established, 
you may add another. 

[HABITS.] 

66. But pray remember, children are not to be 
taught by rules which will be always slipping out of 
their memories. What you think necessary for them 
to do, settle in them by an indispensible practice, as 
I often as the occasion returns^ ^nd if it be possible, 
make occasions. This will beget ha bits ir\ th em, 
which being once established, operate of thems elves 
easily and naturally, without the assistance of the 
memory. But here let me give two cautions, i. The 
one is, that you keep them to the practice of what you 
would have grow into a habit in them, by kind words, 
and gentle admonitions, rather as minding them of 
what they forget, than by harsh rebukes and chiding, 
as if they were wilfully guilty.^ 2. Another thing 
you are to take care of, is, not to endeavour to settle 

* Ab if they were wilfully guilty] Many of the faults of children 
are the consequence of misapprehension, inadvertence, and ignorance. 
When any of these cases occurs, it is a manifest injustice to charge the 
offender with wilful misconduct. Not only so, the charge of wilmlness 
tends to weaken the influence exerted on a child by the belief that his 
teacher has confidence in his good intentions. 
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too many habits at once, lest by variety you confound 
themr aria so perfect none. When constant custom 
has made any one thing easy and natural to them, 
and they practise it without reflection, you may then 
go on to another. 

This method o£ teaching children by repeated 
practice, andThe same action done over "arid over 
agam, under the eye and dfrection of the tutbr, till 
they have got the habit nf doiPg ^^ '^"'^^ ^^d not by 
relying on rules trusted to their memones7has so many 
advantages, which way soever we consider it, th at^ I 
cannot but wonder (if ill customs could be wondered 
at in any thing) how it. could possibly be so much 
neglected- I shall name one more that comes now in 
my way. By this method we shall see whether what 
is required of him be^adapted to his capacity, and any 
way suited to the child's natural genius ^ and con- 
stitution : for that too must be considered in a right 
education. We must not hope wholly to change 
their original tempers, nor make the gay pensive and 
grave, nor the melancholy sportive, without spoiling 
them. God _has^ stamped certain characters upon 
men's minds, which, like their shapes, may perhaps be 
a little mended, but can hardly be totally altered and 
transformed into the contrary. 

He therefore that is about children should well 
study their natures and aptitudes, and see by often 
trials, what turn they easily take, and what becomes 
them ; observe what their native stock is, how it may 
be improved, and what it is fit for. He should con- 
sider what they want, whether they be capable of 
having it wrought into them by industry, and in- 

1 The child's natural genias] One of the advantages of home 
education and small schools is that greater cognisance can be taken of 
the peculiarities of individual children. A large school has to make 
provision for the mass ; but even in our large schools there is greater 
provision now made than was formerly the case for taking advantage 
of the natural aptitudes of children. 

K 
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corporated there by practice ; and whether it be 
worth while to endeavour it For in many cases, all 
that we can do, or should aim at, is, to make the best 
of what nature has given, to prevent the vices and 
faults to which such a constitution is . most inclined, 



and give it all the advantages it is capable of. E very 
one's natural genius should be carried as far as it 
^could ; biit to attempt the putting anothef upon him, 
will be but labour in vain ; and what is so plastered 
on, will at best sit but untowardly, and have always 
hanging to it the ungracefulness of constraint and 
affectation. 

Affectation is not, I confess, an early fault of 
childhood, or the product of untaught nature. It is 
of that sort of weeds which grow not in the wild 
uncultivated waste, but in garden plots, under the 
negligent hand, or unskilful care of a gardener. 
Management and instruction, and some sense of the 
necessity of breeding,^ are requisite to make any one 
capable of affectation, which endeavours to correct 
natural defects, and has always the laudable aim of 
pleasing, though it always misses it ; and the more it 
labours to put on gracefulness, the farther it is from 
it. For this reason, it is the more carefully to be 
watched, because it is the proper ^ fault of education ; 
a perverted education indeed, but such as young 
people often fall into, either by their own mistake, or 
the ill conduct of those about them. 

He that will examine wherein that gracefulness 
lies, which always pleases, will find it arises from that 
natural coherence, which appears between the thing 
done, and such a temper of mind as cannot but be 
approved of as suitable to the occasion. We cannot 
but be pleased with a humane, friendly, civil temper, 
wherever we meet with it. A mind free, and master 

1 Breeding] i.e. good-breeding, culture, 

2 Proper] i,e. peculiar, distinctive. 
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of itself and all its zctions, not low and narrow, not 
haughty and insolent, not^ blemished with any great 
defect, is what every one is taken with. The actions 
which naturafly flow from' such a well-formed mind, 
please us also, as the genuine marks of it ; and being 
as it were natural emanations from the spirit and dis- 
position within, cannot but be easy and unconstrained. 
This seems to me to be that beauty which shines 
through some men's actions, sets off all that they do, 
and takes * all they come near ; when by a constant 
practice, they have fashioned their carriage, and made 
all those little expressions of civility and respect, 
which nature or custom has established in con- 
versation, so easy to themselves, that^they seem not 
artificial or studied, but naturally to follow from a 
sweetneSTs of mind, and a well-turned disposition. 

On the other side, affectation is an awkward and 
forced imitation of what should be genuine and easy, 
wanting the beauty that accompanies what is natural ; 
because there is always a disagreement between the 
outward action, and the mind within, one of these 
two ways : i. Either when a man would outwardly put 
on a disposition of mind, which then he really has not, 
but endeavours by a forced carriage to make show of ; 
yet so, that the constraint he is under discovers itself. 
And thus men affect sometimes to appear sad, merry, 
or kind, when in truth they are not so. 

2. The other is when they do not endeavour^ tp 
make show of dispositions of mind, which they have 
not, but to express those they have by a carriage not 
suited to them : and such in conversation are all con- 
strained motions, actions, words, or looks, which, 
though designed to show either their respect or 
civility to the company, or their satisfaction and 
easiness in it, are not yet natural or genuine marks of 
the one or the other, but rather of some defect or 

> Takes] i.e. captivates. 
K 2 
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mistake within. Imitation of others, without dis-^ 
cerning what is graceful in them, or what is peculiar 
to their characters, often makes a great part of this. 
But affectation of all kinds, whencesoever it proceeds, 
is always offensive : because we naturally hate what- 
ever is counterfeit, and condemn those who have 
nothing better to recommend themselves by. 

Plain and rough nature, left to i tgelf. is^Qiych 
better than'an_^artificial ungracefulness, and such 
studied ways of being ill-Tasnloned. The want of 
an accomplishment, or some defect in our behaviour, 
coming short of the utmost gracefulness, often escapes 
observation and censure. But affectation in any part 
of our carriage is lighting up a candle to our defects, 
and never fails to make us be taken notice of, either 
as wanting sense, or wanting sincerity. This governors 
ought the more diligently to look after, because, as I 
above observed, it is an acquired ugliness, owing to 
mistaken education, few being guilty of it, but those 
who pretend to breeding, and would not be thought 
ignorant of what is fashionable and becoming in con- 
versation ; and, if I mistake not, it has often its rise 
from the lazy admonitions of those who give rules, 
and propose examples, without joining practice with 
^heir instructions, and making their pupils repeat the 
fection in their sight, that they may correct what is 
indecent ^ or constrained in it, till it be perfected into 
an habitual and becoming easiness. 



[Section VI. §§ 67-70.] . 

[ON BEHAVIOUR— MANNERS— DANCING.] • / '■ 

67. Manners, as they call it, about which chil- 
dren are so often perplexed, and have so many 

> Indecent] i.e. unbecoming. 
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goodly exhortations made them by their wise maids 
and governesses, I think, ar e, rath gr--ta..be..learat by 
exam ple than rules ; and then children, if kept out 
of ill company, will take a pride to behave them- 
selves prettily, after the fashion of others, perceiving 
themselves esteemed and commended for it. But if 
by a little negligence in this part, the boy should not 
put off his hat, or make legs* very gracefully, a 
dancing-master will cure that defect, and wipe off all 
that plainness of nature, which the i-la-mode people 
call clownishness. And since nothing appears to me 
to give children so much becoming confidence and 
behaviour, and so to raise them to the conversation of// 
those above "their age, as dancin g, I think they should" 
^e taught to dance as soon as they are capable of 
learning it. For though this consists only in outward 
gracefulness of motion, yet, I know not how, it gives 
children manly thoughts* and carriage, more than 
any thing. But otherwise I would not have little 
children much tormented about punctilios,^ or nice- 
ties of breeding. 

Never trouble yourself about those faults in them, 
which you know age will cure : and therefore want of 
well fashioned civility ^ in the carriage, whilst civility 
is not wanting in the mind, (for there youmust take 
care to plant it early,) should be the parents' least 

* Make legs] i.e. make bows. Cf. : * You make a leg, and Boling- 
broke says ay.* {Richard II, y iii. 3.) 

* Manly thoaghti and carriage] Locke does not mean that 
dancing gives real manliness, but that it gives manly assurance in social 
intercourse. 

' PnnctilioB] i.e. petty points of etiquette. 

* Civility] i.e. polish, refinement, ^h civil man now is one ob- 
servant of slight exterftat courtesies in the mutual intercourse between 
man and man ; a civil man once was one who fulfilled all the duties and 
obligations flowing from his position as a ciTnSy and his relations to the 
other members of the cvintas to which he belonged, and ** civility" 
the condition in which those were recognised and obliged. * (Archbishop 
Trench, SeUct Glossary,) , 
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care, whilst they are young. If his tender mind be 
filled with a veneration for his parents and teachers^ 
which consists in love and esteem, and a fear to offend 
them ; and with respect and goodwill * to all people ; 
that respect will of itself teach those ways of express- 
ing it, which he observes most acceptable. Be sure 
to keep up in him the principles of good nature and 
kindness; make them as habitual as you can, by 
credit and commendation, and the good things accom- 
panying that state : and when they have taken root 
in his mind, and are settled there by a continued 
practice, fear not, the ornaments of conversation, and 
the outside of fashionable manners, will come in their 
due time ; if when they are removed out of their 
maid's care, they are put into the hands of a well-bred 
man to be their governor. 

Whilst they are very young, any carelessness is 
to be borne with in children, that carries not with it 
the marks of pride or illnature ; but those, whenever 
they appear in any action, are to be corrected im- 
mediately by the ways above-mentioned. What I 
have said concerning manners, I would not have so 
understood, as if I meant that those who have the 
judgment to do it, should not gently fashion the 
motions and carriage of children, when they are very 
young. It would be of great advantage, if they had 
people about them from their being first able to go,* 
that had the skill, and would take the right way to do 
it. That which I complain of, is, the wrong course 
that is usually taken in this matter. Children, who 
were never taught any such thing as behaviour, are 
often (especially when strangers are present) chid for 

* OoodwiU] Dr. Johnson defines 'politeness* as * benevolence 
showing itself in little things.* There can be no true politeness where 
there is no genuine goodness of nature. At the same time children 
have to learn where and how their good nature may be exhibited* 

2 To go] i.e. to walk. See note i, p. 98. . 
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having some way or other failed in good manners, 
and have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped 
upon them, concerning putting off their hats, or mak- 
ing of legs, &c. Though in this, those concerned 
pretend to correct the child, yet, in truth for the 
most part, it is but to cover their own shame, and 
they lay the blame on the poor little ones, sometimes 
passionately enough, to divert it from themselves, for 
fear the by-standers should impute to their want of 
care and skill the child's ill behaviour.^ 

For, as for the children themselves, they are never 
one jot bettered by such occasional lectures. They 
at other times should be shown what to do, and 
by rei]£rated..actions be fashioned beforehand" into 
the practice of what is fit and becoming, and not told 
and talked to do upon the spot, of what they have 
never been accustomed or know how to do as they 
should* To hare * and rate them thus at every turn, 
is not to teach them, but to vex and torment them to 
no purpose. They should be let alone, rather than 
chid for a fault, which is none of theirs, nor is in their 
power to mend for speaking to. And it were much 
better their natural childish negligence or plainness 

^ * This is a just reproof of the practice of too many parents, who 
choose for the correction of their children precisely those moments in 
which few provocations should tempt them to put forward their au- 
thority. Besides, as Locke properly observes, precepts given thus 
occasionally and in ill-temper are seldom of use.' Sf. y. 

- Beforehand] Teachers would do well to remember this when 
looking forward to the visits of inspectors and others. What they would 
have their pupils do on show-days, they should insist on all the rest of 
the year. That children may be easy and self-possessed on great occa- 
sions, they should be habituated to what, at such times, will be expected 
from them. It is unreasonable to expect them to throw off their daily 
habits at a moment's notice, however much they may wish to do so 
in order to please their teacher. 

• To hare] i.e. to worry, terrify. Fr. harer un chietty to set on a 
dog. Cf. * harass ' and * harry. ' 

* I' the name of men or beasts, what do you do ? 
Hare the poor fellow out of his five wits 
And seven senses.' B. Jonson, Tale of a Tuh^ ii. 2, 
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should be left to the care of riper years, than that 
they should frequently have rebukes misplaced upon 
them, which neither do, nor can, give them graceful 
motions. If their minds are well-rdispos^dj and 
principled^ wi th, inward c ivility, a great part of the 
roughness, which sticks to the outside for want of 
better teaching, time and observation will rub off, as 
they grow up, if they are bred in gOO»aTompany ;~ but 
if in ill, all the rules in the world, "alTThe correction 
imaginable, will not be able to polish them. For you 
must take this for a certain truth, that let them have 
what instructions you will, and ever so learned 
lectures of breeding daily inculcated into them, that 
which will most influence their carriage, will be the 
company they converse * with, and the fashion of 
those about them. Children (nay, and men too ) do 
most by example. We are all a sort of chamelions, 
that still ^ take a tincture from things near us ; nor is 
it to be wondered at in children, who better under- 
stand what they see, than what they hear, 

[COMPANY.] 

68. I mentioned above, one great mischief that 
came by servants to children, when by their flatteries 
they take off the edge and force of the parents* 
rebukes, and so lessen their authority : and here is 
another great inconvenience which children receive 
from the ill examples which they meet with amongst 
the meaner servants. 

They are wholly, if possible, to be kept from such 
conversation ; for the contagion of these ill pre- 
cedents, both in civility and virtue, horribly infects 

' Converse with] i.e. associate, hold intercourse with. Clarendon 
says of the Scotch that they were a people * which conversed wholly 
amongst themselves * (iii. 274). So * conversation, ' in §§ 68 and 69, 
means intercourse, society. . 

' StiU] i.e. constantly, always. 
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children, as often as they come within reach of it. 
They frequently learn from unbred or deb^ched 
servants such language, untowardly tricks, and vices, 
as otherwise they possibly would be ignorant of all 
their lives. 

69. It is a hard matter wholly to prevent this 
mischi^. You will have very good luck, if you never 
ha ve a clownish or vicious servant, and if from them 
your children never get any infection : but yet as 
much must be done towards it as can be, and the 
children kept as much as may be ^ in the company of 
their parents, and those to whose care they are com- 
mitted. To this purpose, their being in their presence 
should be made easy to them : they should be allowed 
the liberties and freedoms suitable to their ages, and 
not be held under unnecessary restraints, when in 
their parents* or governor's sight. If it be a prison 
to them, it is no wonder they should not like it. 
They must not be hindered from being children, 
or from playing, or doing as children, but from doing 
ill ; all other liberty is to be allowed them. Next, 
to make them in love with the company of their pa- 
rents, they should receive all their good things there, 
and from their hands. The servants should be hin- 
dered from making court to them, by giving them 
strong drink, wine, fruit, play-things, and other such 

* How much the Romans thought the education of their children a 
business that properly belonged to the parents themselves, see in 
Suetonius, August, § 64 ; Plutarch in Vita Catonis Censoris ; Diodorus 
Siculus, 1. ii. cap. 3. (Locke.) 

* Suetonius says of Augustus: " He himself chiefly taught his grand- 
children reading, writing, swimming, and other rudimentary matters, 
and he made a special point of their imitating his handwriting. " 
Plutarch, in his Life of Marcus Fortius Cato Censorius, tells us that 
Cato himself taught his son to read as well as to hurl the dart, to fence, 
ride, box, and swim across the eddying and swift currents of the Tiber ; 
that he wrote down for him stories of the great deeds and virtues of 
their forefathers, and in his presence abstained from all unseemly 
expressions as carefully as if a vestal virgin were by. ' S, 

Diodorus says nothing worth mentioning in the reference here given. 
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matters, which may make them in love with their 
conversation. . • * ^ 

[Section VII. §§ 70-71.] 

[ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A HOME EDUCATION.] 

70. Having^^ named company, I am alm ost ready 
to throw away my pen, and trouble you no^ farther on 
this subject: for since that does more than all pre- 
cepts, rules, and instructions, methinksjMs almost 
wholly in vain' to make a long discourse of other 
\things, and to talk of that almost to no piirpbJsfi. For 
you will be ready to say, What shall I do with my 
son ? If I keep him always at home, he will be in 
» [danger to be my young master ; and if I send him 
1 1 abroad,^ hovv is it possible to keep him from the con- 
[{tagion of rudeness and vice, which is everywhere so 
in fashion ? In my house he will perhaps be more 
innocent, but more ignorant too of the world ; want- 
ing there change of company, and being used con- 
stantly to the same faces, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature. 

I confess, both sides have their inconveniences. 
Being abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and 
better able to bustle and shift among boys of his own 
age ; and the emulation of schoolfellows often puts 
life and industry into young lads. But till you can 
find a school, wherein it is possible for the. jnaster to 
look after the manners of his schcJars, and xan_§hpw 
as great effects of his care of forming their minds to 
virtue^^ and their carriage to good breeding, as of 

1 Abroad] From home, not to foreign countries. Cf. : 'Know 
for a certain, on the day thou goest out, and walkest abroad any 
whither, that thou shalt surely die ' (i Kings ii. 42). * Abroad the 
sword bereaveth ; at home there is as death ' (Lam. i. 20). 

2 Virtue] Cf. the old Latin saying : * Qui proficit in Uteris et 
deficit in moribus plus deficit quam proficit.* (He who is proficient in 
learning and deficient in morals, is more deficient than proficient. ) 
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forming their tongues to the learned languages, you 
must confess, that you have a strange value for words, 
when preferring the languages of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans^ to that which made them such braye 
men_j_you think it worth while to hazard your son's 
innocence and virtue, for a little Greek and Latin. 
For, as for that boldness and spirit which lads get 
amongst their play-fellows at school, it has ordinarily 
such a mixture of rudeness and ill-turned confidence,* 
that those misbecoming and disingenuous ways of 
shifting in the world must be unlearned, and all the 
tincture washed out again, to make way for better 
principles, and such manners as make a truly worthy 
m^aU'.-^He that considers how diametrically oppo- 
site the skill of living well, and managing, as a man 
should do, his affairs in the world, is to that malpert- 
ness,^ tricking, or violence learned amongst school- 
boys, will think the faults of a more private education 
infinitely to be preferred to such improvements, andj 
will take care to preserv e^ jii§.. child's innocence,. and i 
modes tyTat home , as being nearer of kin, and morer 
in the way of tho se^^qj^Uties which make a useful 
and _able man. iNor does any one find, or so much 
as suspect, that that retirement and bashfulness, 
which their daughters are brought up in, makes 
them less knowing, or less able women. Conver- 
sation, when they come into the world, soon gives 
them a becoming assurance ; and whatsoever, be- 
yond that, there is of rough and boisterous, may in 
men be very well spared too ; for courage and 

' Ill-tamed oonfidenoe] i.e. unbecoming, misplaced confidence. 

2 MalpertnoBS] i.e. sauciness, over -boldness of speech. The ad- 
jective is * malapert,* which has been cut down in modern English to 
* pert.' From It. aperto, open, confident, bold. O. Fr. appert^ ready, 
nimble; mal^appert^oy^x-xtzAy, 

* You see your wish fulfilled in either child. 
The pert made perter, and the tame made wild. * 

COWPER, Tirocinium^ ii. 344, 
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steadiness, as I take it, lie not in roughneS3 and ill- 
breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than aJoiDudedge of 
nthe world ; and' if lost in a young m an, is seldom 
H*ecovered. Sheepishness and ignorance of the world, 
the faults imputed to a private education, are neither 
the necessary consequences of being bred at home, 
nor if they were, are they incurable evils. Vice is the 
more stubborn, as well as the more dangerous evil 
of the two; and therefore, in the first place, to be 
fenced against. If that sheepish softness, which often 
enervates those who are bred like fondlings at home, 
be carefully to be avoided, it is pnn ripally so Jh r 
virtue's sake ; for fear lest such a yielding temper 
should'Be too susceptible of vicious impressions, and 
expose the novice too easily to be corrupted. A 
young man, before he leaves the shelter of his father's 
\ house, and the guard of a tutor, should be fortified 
I with resolution, and made acquainted with men, 
* to secure his virtues, lest he should be let into some 
ruinous^~course, or fatal precipice, before he is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the dangers of conversation,^ 
and has steadiness enough not to yield to every 
temptation. Were it not for this, a young man's 
bashfulness and ignorance in the world, would not so 
much need an early care. Conversation would cure 
it in a great measure ; or if that will not do it early 
enough, it is only a stronger reason for a frood t utor 
at home. For if pains be to be taken to give him a 
manly air and assurance betimes, it is chiefly as a 
fence to his virtue, when he goes into the world under 
his own conduct^ 

* Conversation] i.e. society, intercourse with the world. 

* His own condaot] * One of the supposed advantages of a public 
school is the greater knowledge of the world which a boy is considered 
to derive from those situations ; but if, by a knowledge of the world, 
is meant a knowledge of the forms and manners which are found to be 
most pleasing and useful in the world, a boy from a public school is 
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It IS preposterous therefore to sacrifice his inno- 
cency to the attaining of confidence, and some little 
skill of bustling for himself among others, by his 
conversation with ilM)red and vicious boys ; when the 
chief use of that sturdiness, and standing upon his 
own legs, is only for the preservation of his virtue. 
For if confidence or cunning come once to mix with 
vice, and support his miscarriages, he is only the surer 
lost ; and you must undo again, and strip him of that 
he has got from his companions, or give him up to 
ruin. Boys will unavoidably be taught assurance by 
conversation with men, when they are brought into it ; 
and that is time enough. Modesty and submission, 
till then, better fits them for instruction ; and there- 
fore there needs not any great care to stock them with 
confidence beforehand. Th at which requires, mosti 
time, pains, and assiduity, is, to work into them thel ttf/^ 
principles an d pra ctice of virtue and good breeding/ 
This IS the seasoning ^ they should be prepared with, 
so as not easy to be got out again. This they had 

almost always extremely deficient in these particulars ; and his sister, 
who has remained at home at the apron-strings of her mother, is very 
much his superior in the science of manners. It is probably true that 
a boy at a public school has made more observations on human cha- 
racter, because he has had more opportunities of observing than have 
been enjoyed by young persons educated either at home or at private 
schools ; but this little advance gained at a public school is so soon 
overtaken at college or in the world, that to have made it is of the 
least possible consequence, and utterly undeserving of any risk incurred 
in the acquisition. Is it any injury to a man of thirty or thirty-five 
years of age — to a learned serjeant or venerable dean — that at eighteen 
they did not know so much of the world as some other boys of the 
same standing? They have probably escaped the arrogant character 
so often attendant upon this trifling superiority, nor is there much 
chance that they have ever fallen into the common and youthful error 
of mistaking a premature initiation into vice for a knowledge of the 
ways of mankind ; and in addition to these salutary exemptions, a 
winter in London brings it all to a level, and offers to every novice 
the advantages which are supposed to be derived from this precocity of 
confidence and polish. * (S. Smith, IVorks^ p. 183.) 
' SeMO&ing] i.e. preparation. 
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need to be well provided with ; for conversation, 
when they come into the world, will acii-to their 
knowledge and assurance, but be too apt to take from 
their virtue"; which therefore they ought to be plenti- 
fully stored with, and have that tincture sunk deep 
into them. 

How they should be fitted for conversation, and 
entered into the world, when they are ripe for it, we 
shall consider in another place. But how any one's 
being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, and 
there learning to wrangle at trap,^ or rook ^ at span- 
farthing,^ fits him for civil conversation or business, I 
do not see. And what qualities are ordinarily to be 
got from such a troop of play-fellows as schools 
usually assemble together from parents of all kinds, 
that a father should so much covet, is hard to divine. 
\ I am sure, .he who is able to be at the charge of a 
tutor at home, may there give his son a more genteel 
carriage, more manly thoughts, and a sense of what is 
worthy and becoming, with a greater proficiency in 
learning into the bargain, and ripen him up„ sooner 
into a man, than any at school can do. Not that I 
blarrie the schoolmaster in this, or think it to be laid 
to his charge. The difference is great between two 
or three pupils * in the same house, and three or four 

* Trap] * A game in which a ball is thrown up into the air by striking 
the end of a balanced stick on which it rests, and is then struck with a 
bat.' (Webster.) 

2 Book] i.e. to cheat. So the substantives * rooker * and ' rook * are 
used to denote cheats. Cf. * rookers and sharks * {Praise of Folly^ 

p.83)- 

' Span-farthing] < A puerile game supposed to be thus played : 

oncthrows a counter, or piece of money, which the other wins, if he can 

throw another so as to hit it, or lie within a span of it. ' (Nares.) The 

game was also called * Span-counter.* Cf. : * Tell the king that for his 

father's sake Henry V. , in whose time boys went to span-counter for 

French crowns, I am content he shall reign.' (2 Hen, /F., iv. 2.) 

* Two or three pnpiU] Isaac Taylor thus sums up the advan^ 
tages of private and public schools respectively : * The distinguishing 
recommendations, then, of private education (intellectual culture-only 
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score boys lodged up and down : for let the master's 
industry and skill be never so great, it is impossible 
he should have fifty or an hundred scholars under his 

now considered) are, first, that the stress of the process may be made to 
rest upon the reciprocal affections of the teacher and the taught, instead 
of its falling upon law, and routine, and mechanism ; secondly, that 
eyerything, in method and in matter, may be adapted to the individual 
capacities and tastes of the learner, and the utmost ad\'antage secured 
for every special talent ; thirdly, that it is, or may be, wholly exempt 
from the encumbrance and despotism of statutes or of immemorial but 
perhaps irrational usages, or of prevalent notions, and may come 
altogether under the control of good sense ; and that it is free to admit 
every approved practice ; and, fourthly, that, whereas public education 
is necessarily a system of hastened development, private education may 
follow out the contrary principle of retarded development. 

'If it had come witlun my purpose to discuss the general question of 
the compacitive advantages, on the whole, of the two systems, many 
other points must have been adverted to ; and especially so if the 
moral and religious bearing of the subject had been included in such aiy 
argument. But although this general question is here held in abeyanc^^^^^ 
I would not even seem to be unmindful of the many and powerful 
reasons which may induce parents, even if home education be in their 
case practicable, yet to send their children, or at least their sons, to 
school. Such are — the superior ability of masters who have devoted^ 
their lives to particular branches of instruction — the advantages, so im- ■ 
portant to boys, of finding their level among others, the stirring and 
healthful influence of emulation — the means of acquiring self-confidence, 
and the probability of acquiring common discretion, as well as pliabi- 
lity, on that wider field ; and not least, the salubrious animal excite- 
ment, the buo)rant inspiration of high sport, which is to be had in the 
playground, and for which it is extremely difficult, we might say im- 
possible, to find an efficient substitute in the quietness of home. 

* But then, if we were thus to go into the general question, we must 
put into the other scale— beside the merely intellectual advantages 
stated above, those reasons which spring from the fact (hardly to be 
denied) that home is the place where, if at all, purity of sentiment is to 
be preserved from contamination, where the domestic feelings may be 
cherished, and the heart and tastes refined ; and where, especially, 
religious knowledge, religious habits, a genuine conscientiousness, and 
an unfeigned piety, may best be imparted, conserved, and promoted. 
These reasons will, with some parents, outweigh every other considera- 
tion ; and yet such would do well to remember that there is a balance, 
even in relation to the moral welfare of children, and that an extreme 
anxiety to seclude young persons from all knowledge of, and contact 
with, the evil that is abroad, induces, ^often, a reaction, worse in its con- 
sequences than an early and unreserved acquaintance with the world as 
it is.' — Home Education^ pp. i6-i8. 
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eye, any longer than they are in the school together : 
nor can it be expected, that he should instruct them 
successfully in any thing but their books ; the forming 
of their minds and manners requiring a constant 
attention, and particular application to every single 
boy, which is impossible in a numerous flock, and 
would be wholly in vain (could he have time to study 
and correct every one's particular defects, and wrong 
inclinations) when the lad was to be left to himself, or 
the prevailing infection of his fellows, the greatest 
part of the four-and-twenty hours. 

But fathers observing, that fortune is often most 
successfully courted by bold and bustling men, are 
glad to see their sons pert and forward betimes ; 
take it for a happy omen, that they will be thriving 
men, and look on the tricks they play their school- 
fellows, or learn from them, as a proficiency in the art 
of living, and making their way through the world. 
But I must take the liberty to say, thatjigjaj^;suihe 
\i foundation of his son's fortune in virtue and good 
^•'*M breeding, takes the only sure and warrantable way. 
And it^ is not the waggeries or cheats practised 
amongst school-boys, it is not their roughness one to 
another ; nor the well-laid plots of robbing an orchard 
together, thaj: make, an able man : but thejailiciples 
|ipf justice, generosity, an d sob riety, joi ned w ith 
I'bbservatioh and industry, qualities which I judge 
■ school-boys do not learn much of one another. And 
if a young gentleman bred at home, be not taught 
more of them than he could learn at school, his father 
has made a very ill choice .of a tutor. Take a boy 
from the top of a grammar-school, and one of the 
same age bred as he should be in his father's family, 
and bring them into good company together, and then 
see which of the two will have the more manly 
carriage, and address himself with the more becoming 
assurance to strangers. Here I imagine the school- 
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boy's confidence will either fail or discredit him ; and 
if it be such as fits him only for the conversation of 
boys, he were better to be without it. 

Vice, if we may believe the general complaint, 
ripens so fast now-a-days, and runs up to seed so 
early in young people, that it is impossible to keep 
a lad from the spreading contagion, if you will 
venture him^roa3in the herd, and trust to chance 
or his own inclination for the choice of his company 
at school. By what fate vice hath so thriven amongst 
us these years past, and by what hands it has been 
nursed up into so uncontrolled a dominion, I shall 
leave to others to inquire. I wish that those who 
complain of the great decay of Christian piety and j 
virtue everywhere, and of learning and of acquired \ 
improvements in the gentry of this, generation, would 
consider how to retrieve them in the next. This I am 
sure, that if the foundation of it be not laid in the I ) , 
education and principling oT the youth,, all other" 
endeavours will be in vain. And if the innocence, 
sobriety, and industry of those who are coming up, be 
not taken care of, and preserved, it will be ridiculous 
to expect, that those who are to succeed next on the 
stage, should abound in that virtue, ability, and 
learning, which has hitherto made England con- 
siderable in the world. I was going to add courage 
too, though it has been looked on as the natural 
inheritance of Englishmen. What has been talked 
of some late actions at sea,* of a kind unknown to 

' Some late aetionB at sea] Locke alludes to the indecisive engage- 
ment between the English and French fleets in Bantry Bay (1684), and 
to the unequivocal defeat of the combined English and Dutch fleet 
under Admiral Torrington, by the French under Tourville, off Beachy 
Head in 1690. Macaulay vividly describes the alarm occasioned by 
this naval disgrace : * There has scarcely ever been so sad a day in 
London as that on which the news of the battle of Beachy Head 
arrived. The shame was insupportable ; the peril was imminent. 
What if the victorious enemy should do what De Ru)rter had done ? 
What if the dockyards of Chatham should again be destroyed ? What 

L 
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our ancestors, gives me occasion to say, that de- 
bauchery sinks the courage of men ; and when dis- 
soluteness has eaten out the sense of true honour, 
bravery seldom stays long after it. And I think it 
impossible to find an instance of any nation, howevier 
renowned for their valour, whoever kept their credit 
in arms, or made themselves redoubtable amongst 
their neighbours, after corruption had once broken 
through and dissolved the restraint of discipline, and 
vice was grown to such a head, that it durst show 
itself barefaced, without being out of countenance. 

It is virtue then, direct virtue, which is the ha rd 
and valuable part to be aimed at in edu cation, a nd 
not a forward pertness, or any little arts of shifting.* 
All other considerations and accomplishm ents sh ould 
give way and be postponed to this. This is the solid 
iand substantial good which tutors should not only 
read lectures, and talk of, but the labour and art of 
education should furnish the mind with, and fasten 
there, and never cease till the young man had a true 
relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory, and 
his pleasure in it. 

The more this advances, the easier way will be 
made for all other accomplishments in their turns ; 
for he that is brought to submit to virtue, will iiot be 
refractory, or resty,^ in any thing that becomes him ; 
and therefore I cannot but prefer breeding pf a jixmng 
gentleman at home in his father's sight, under a. good 
governor, as much the best, and .§afest_way to this 

if the Tower itself should be bombarded ? What if the vast wood of 
masts and yard-arms below London Bridge should be in ablaze?' {Hist, 
ofEng* V. 241.) Torrington was tried by court-martial and acquitted, 
but was soon after dismissed the service; Tourville, after the defeat of 
the English oflf Beachy Head, ranged the Channel unopposed. * On 
the twenty-first of July his masts were seen from the rocks of Ports- 
mouth. On the twenty-second he anchored in the harbour of Toibay.* 
Shortly after he destro3red Teignmbuth, 

> Shifting] i.e. evasion, cunning. 

*'Seit7]- i.e. restive. See note 2, p. 98. 
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^ ^t and main end of education, when it can be had, 
an3 is ordered as it should be. Gentlemen's houses 
are seldom without variet>'^ of company : they should 
use their sons to all the strange faces that come there, 
and engage them in conversation with men of parts 
and breeding, as soon as they are capable of it And 
why those who live in the country should not take 
them with them, when they make visits of civility * to 
their neighbours I know not This I am sure, a 
father that breeds his son at home, has the oppor- 
tunity to have him more in his own company, and 
there give him what encouragement he thinks fit, and 
can keep him better from the taint of serx^ants, and 
the meaner sort of people, than is possible to be done 
abroad.^ But what shall be resolved in the case, 
ttiust in great measure be left to the parents, to be 
determined by their circumstances and conveniences ; 
only I think it the worst sort of good husbandry,* for 
a father not to strain himself a little for his^ son's 
bree ding ; which, let his condition be what it will, is 
the best portion he can leave him. But if, after all, 
it shall be thought by some, that the breeding at 
home has too little company, and that at ordinary 
schools, not such as it should be for a young gentle- 
man, I think there might be ways found out to avoid 
the inconveniences on the one side and the other. 

[EXAMPLE.] 

71. Having under consideration how great the 
influence of company is, and how prone we are all, 
especially children, to imitation ; I must here take the 
liberty to mind^ parents of this one thing, viz. That 

- * ViiitB of eiTility] i.e. formal visits of courtesy. See note 4, p. 133, 
.' Abroad] i.e. from home. See note i, p. 138. 
' Huftbandry] i.e. thrift, economy. Cf. : * For borrowing dulls the 
edge of husbandry * {HamUt), 
* To mind] i.e. to put in mind. 

L 2 
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he that will have his son have a respect for him, and 
his orders, must himself have a great reverence for his 
son. Maxima debetur pueris reverefitia} You must 
do nothing before him, which you would not have him 
imitate. If any thing escape you, which you would 
have pass for a fault in him, he will be sure to shelter 
himself under your example, and shelter himself so as 
that it will not be easy to come at him, to correct it 
in him the right way. If you punish him for what 
he sees you practise yourself, he will not think that 
severity to proceed from kindness in you, careful to 
amend a fault in him ; but will be apt to interpret it, 
the peevishness and arbitrary imperiousness of a 
father, who, without any ground for it, would deny 
his son the liberty and pleasures he takes himself. 
Or if you assume to yourself the liberty you have 
taken, as a privilege belonging to riper years to 
which a child must not aspire, you do but add new 
force to your example, and recommend the action 
the more powerfully to him. For you must always 
remember, that children affect to be men^ earlier 
than is thought ; and they love breeches, not for 
their cut or ease, but because the having them is a 
mark or a step towards manhood. What I say of 
the father's carriage before his children, must extend 
itself to all those who have any authority over them, 
or for whom he would have them have any respect. 



[Section VIII. §§ 72-87.] 

[REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS {resumed).] 

72. But to return to the business of rewards and 
punishments. All the actions of childishness, and 

> Xazima, &c.] (The greatest reverence is due to children.) Juv. 
Sat, xiv. 

* Aifeot to be men] See Introduction, p. 46. 
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unfashionable carriage, and whatever time and age 
will of itself be sure to reform, being (as I have said) 
exempt from the discipline of the rod, there will not 
be so much need of beating children, as is generally- 
made use of. To whjchjL if we add learning to read, 
write, dance, foreign language, &c., as under the same 
privilege, there will be but very rarely any occasion for 
blows or force in an ingenuous education. The right 
way to teach them tnose things, is to give them a 
liking and inclination^ to what you propose to them 
to be learned, and that will engage their industry and 
application. This I think no hard matter to do, if 
children be handled as they should be, and the 
rewards and punishments ^ above mentioned be care- 
fully applied, and with them these few rules observed 
in the method of instructing them. 

73. I. None of the things they are to learn, 
should ever be made a burden ^ to them, or imposed 

1 A liking and inclination] llie instincts of curiosity and activity 
will assert themselves as readily in school as out of school, if the teacher 
will put before his pupils suitable objects. He has only to take up the 
education of the child where Nature left it off in the nursery, and 
accommodate his methods to hers. Let him proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the simple to the complex, from the indefinite to 
the definite, and let him remember all the time that he is noX. forming a 
passive mind but developing an active one. The co-operation of the 
child with the teacher is the first condition of successful teaching, and 
the best guarantee for the maintenance of good discipline. How great 
an aversion for knowledge must be created in the minds of children by 
compelling them to learn things that they do not understand, and 
would not care for, even if they did understand them, it is needless 
to point out. 

2 The rewards and pnnishmentB] The teacher should not rely 
too much upon rewards and punishments of any kind, those sanctioned 
by Locke included. If he be judicious in the selection of the subjects 
which he teaches, and skilful in his methods of instruction, he will not 
have occasion to lean, to any great extent, upon rewards and punish- 
ments. The pleasure of learning will be sufficient to secure industry 
and application. It ought to be as unnecessary to reward a child for 
intellectual, as for bodily, hunger. The true reward is the satisfaction 
of the appetite. 

* A harden] Education would, indeed, be a curious discipline for 
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on them as a task. Whatever is so proposed, pre- 
sently ^ becomes irksome ; the mind takes an aversion 
to it, though before it were a thing of delight or 
indifference. Let a child be but ordered to whip his 
top at a certain time every day, whether he has or 
has not a mind to it ; let this be but required of him 
as a duty, wherein he must spend so many hours 
morning and afternoon, and see whether he will not 
soon be weary of any play at this rate. Is it not so 
with grown men ? What they do cheerfully of them- 
selves, do they not presently grow sick of, and can no 
more endure, as soon as they find it is expected of them 
as a duty? Children have as much a mind to show 
that they are free, that their own good actions come 
from themselves, that they are absolute and inde- 
pendent, as any of the proudest of you grown men, 
think of them as you please. 

74. 2. As a consequence of this, they should 
seldom be put about doing even those things you 
have got an inclination in them to, but when they 
have a mind ^ and disposition to it. He that loves 

1 encountering the duties of after-life if it never imposed a burden upon a 
'child, and never even required him to do what he is usually inclined to, 
' except when in a favourable mood. (See § 74, 2. ) ' Yet there is an 
important element of truth in what Locke says. Lessons should be 
made as little burdensome as possible ; favourable opportunities should 
be seized ; and the most should be made of those hours of the day 
when there is a maximum of energy available for purposes of study. 
See § 75- 

» Presently] i.e. at once. 

2 When they have a mind] Locke loses sight here of the impor- 
tance of the child's forming habits of regularity. Adults have to settle 
down to work whether it be palatable at the time or not, and the proper 
preparation for this stem necessity would seem to be to accustom chil- 
dren from an early period to definite hours of study. It is true that we 
are not always equally capable of intellectual effort, but suffiGiN[it heed 
will be taken of this fact if our time-table conform to the general 
laws which regulate the distribution of energy throughout the day. 
We can utilise old knowledge in new combinations when we are in- 
capable of acquiring new ; we can practise mechanical arts when we 
are incapable of reasoning. School hours should be short, and often 
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reading, writing, music, &c;, finds yet in himself 
certain seasons wherein those things have no relish to 
him ; and, if at that time he forces himself to it, he 
only pothers and wearies himself to no purpose. So it 
is with children. This change of temper should be 
carefully observed in them, and the favourable sea- 
sons of aptitude and inclination be heedfully laid hold 
of: and if they are not often enough forward of 
themselves, a good disposition should be talked into 
them,^ before they be set upon any thing. This I 
think no hard matter for a discreet tutor to do, who 
has studied his pupiFs temper, and will be at a little 
pains to fill his head with suitable ideas, such as may 

broken, either by recreation in the play-ground or by music. No lesson 
and no posture should be unduly prolonged. Change is rest both to 
mind and body. 

* Talked into them] Locke means that the teacher should whet 
the mental appetite of his pupils by arousing their curiosity, by showing 
them the -utility of the knowledge which he wishes to communicate to 
them, and so forth. Great art is requisite in introducing a new sub- 
ject, for the rudiments of most subjects are somewhat unattractive. 
The worst of all methods is to begin a new subject with definitions. 
'General formulas,' says Mr. Spencer, * which men have devised t6 
express groups of details, and which have severally simplified their con- 
ceptions by uniting many facts into one fact, they have supposed must 
simplify the conceptions of a child also. They have forgotten that a 
generalisation is simpler only in comparison with the whole mass of 
particular truths it comprehends ; that it is more complex than any one 
of those truths taken simply ; that only after many of these single 
truths have been acquired does the generalisation ease the memory and 
help the reason ; and that to a mind not possessing these isingle truths^ 
it is necessarily a mystery. Thus, confounding two kinds of simplifica*. 
tion, teachers have constantly erred by setting out with ** first prin- 
ciples," a proceeding essentially, though not apparently, at ^^riance 
with the primary rule [of proceeding from the simple to the complex], 
which implies that the mind should be introduced to principles through: 
the medium of examples, and so should be led from the particular to 
the general, from the concrete to the abstract.* The logical order is 
not necessarily the order of teaching. Very often it. is more advanta^. 
geous to follow the historical order in which a science has been deve*. 
loped, there being a close correspondence betwfsen the Qitellectual 
development of the individual and that of the race. When we begin 
by teaching rules and definitions, we begin where the pl^lo^phiQr 
leaves off, and so invert t)\e natural order of education. : , . : » . 
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make him in love with the present business. By this 
means a great deal of time and tiring would be saved ; 
for a child will learn three times as much when he 
is in tune, as he will with double the time and pains 
when he goes awkwardly, or is dragged unwillingly 
to it If this were minded as it should, children might 
be permitted to weary themselves with play, and yet 
have time enough to learn what is suited to the capacity 
of each age. But no such thing is considered in the 
ordinary way of education, nor can it well be. The 
rough discipline of the rod is built upon other prin- 
ciples, has no attraction in it, regards not what 
humour children are in, nor looks after favourable 
seasons of inclination. And indeed it would be ridicu- 
lous, when compulsion and blows have raised an aver- 
sion in the child to his task, to expect he should freely 
of his own accord leave his play, and with pleasure 
court the occasions of learning. Whereas, were matters 
ordered right, learning any. thing Jjxey should-.be 
Jtaught, might fee made as much a recreation -.to-their 
play, as their play is to their learning. The pains are 
equal on both sides. Nor is it that which troubles 
them, for they love to be busy,^ and the change and 
variety is that which naturally delights them. The 
only odds is, in that which we call play, they act 
at liberty, and employ their pains (whereof you may 
observe them never sparing) freely ; but what they 
are to learn, is forced upon thein ; they are called, 

' They love to be busy] Here lies one of the most valuable secrets 
^ of successful teaching and discipline. Children are often accused of 
idleness when they are, as a matter of fact, busily seeking something to 
do. It. is not too idle they are, but too active to suit the convenience 
of those who are in charge of them. They delight in activity of mind 
and body, and it is the teacher's part to utilise this instinct by giving 
them suitable occupations, by securing their co-operation wherever it 
can be called in, by exercising each mental facuhy in its proper turn, 
and by providing convenient safety-valves for letting off exuberant 
animal spirits. Suitable exercise is, at once, an essential condition 
of happiness and of bodily and mental development. 
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compelled, and driven to it. This is that, which at 
first entrance balks and cools them ; they want their 
r liberty. Get them but to ask their tutor to teach 
them, as they do often their playfellows, instead 
of his calling upon them to learn, and they being 
satisfied that they act as freely in this, as they do in 
other things, they will go on with as much pleasure in 
it, and it will not differ from their other sports and 
play. By these ways carefully pursued, a child may 
be brought to desire to be taught any thing, you have 
a mind he should learn. The hardest part, I confess, 
is with the first or eldest ; but when once he is 
set right, it is easy by him to lead the rest whither 
one will. 

75. Though it be past doubt, that the fittest time 
for children to learn any thing, is, when their minds 
are in tune, and well disposed to it : when neither 
flagging of spirit, nor intentness of thought upon 
something else, makes them awkward and averse ; yet 
two things are to be taken care of. i. That these sea- 
sons either not being warily observed, and laid hold 
on, as often as they return, or else, not returning 
as often as they should, the improvement of the child 
be not thereby neglected, and so he be let grow into 
an habitual idleness, and confirmed in this indisposi- 
tion.^ 2. That though other things are ill learned, 

* Indisposition] Locke is evidently alive to the dangers of accom- 
modating teaching to the capricious humours of children. He sees 
that, by ministering to these humours, there is a risk of our encourag- 
ing idleness, and that, although there are times and seasons when we 
undoubtedly learn better than at others, the formation of regular habits 
and the strengthening of the will are of greater importance than the 
acquisition of knowledge. The dangers deprecated are to be avoided 
by taking note only of the general laws involved in successful applica- 
tion to mental work (disregarding mere instances of caprice), and by 
bringing legitimate motives to the support of duty in its first struggle 
with inclination. Children soon learn to appreciate the advantages of 
regularity when they find that the systematic surrender of a portion of 
their liberty is the surest safeguard to a happy enjoyment of the re- 
mainder, 
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when the mind is either indisposed, or otherwise taken 
up, yet it is of great moment, and worth our en- 
deavours, to teach the mind to get the mastery over 
itself, and to be able upon choice, to take itself 
off from the hot pursuit of one thing, and set 
itself upon another with facility and delight, or at any 
time to shake off its sluggishness, and vigoroudy 
employ itself about what reason, or the advice of 
another shall direct. This is to be done in children 
by trying them sometimes, when they are by laziness 
unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and en- 
deavouring to make them buckle to the thing pro- 
posed. If by this means the mind can get an habitual 
dominion over itself, lay by ideas or business as occa- 
sion requires, and betake itself to new and less accept- 
able employments, without reluctancy or discom- 
posure, it will be an advantage of more consequence 
than Latin or logic, or most of those things children 
are usually required to learn. 

[COMPULSION.] 

*]6, Children being more active and busy in that 
age, than in any other part of their life, and being 
indifferent to any thing they can do, so they may be 
but doing, dancing and Scotch-hoppers^ would be the 
same thing to them, were the encouragements and 
discouragements equal. But to things we would have 
them learn, the great and only discouragement I can 
observe, is, that they are called to it,^ it is made their 

' Sootoh-hoppers] The game now called * Hop-scotch,' in which 
children hop over scotches or lines traced in the ground. To scotch is 
to make a slight incision. Cf. : *We have scotched the snake, not 
killed it ' {Macbeth), So a * scotch * meant a slight superficial wound. 

2 CaUed to it] The practical comment on this is : Make learning 
pleasant, and children wUl call themselves to it. Make all its associa- 
tions pleasant, and whatever irksomeness may be still left in learning 
will be cheerfully submitted to for its concomitant happiness. Children 
dislike harsh looks, harsh words, and harsh restraints, much more than 
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business, they are teased and chid about it, and do it 
with trembling and apprehension ; or, when they come 
willingly to it, are kept too long at it,' till they are 
quite tired : all which intrenches too much on that 
natural freedom they extremely affect And it is that 
liberty alone which gives the true relish and delight 
to their ordinary play-games. Turn the tables, and 
you will find they will soon change their applica- 
tion ; ^ especially if they see the examples of others, 
whom they esteem and think above themselves. And 
if the things which they observe others to do, be 
ordered so, that they insinuate themselves into them, 

they dislike learning ; but it is not surprising if they transfer their dis> 
like of the teacher to the subject of his instruction. Where there is 
no such disturbing prejudice, children are as naturally drawn to 
suitable learning as to suitable food. Unhappily a large part of the 
food set before children is no more fit food for their minds, than 
stones would be fit food for their bodies. The consequence is that we 
lose the enormous advantage of the natural attractiveness of learning, 
and make a child's application to his work almost wholly dependent on 
the strength of his will, and that at an age when the will is weakest 
and the temptations to disregard duty are strongest. How much wiser 
would it be to give up teaching what is manifestly unfit for children, to 
render the teaching of the remainder more attractive by a more studious 
regard paid to the laws of the mind, and so bring to the support of 
other motives the momentum of natural inclination ! We need not be 
solicitous about losing opportunities for thwarting desire. The will 
has to grow just as the body has, and it is the greatest folly to suppose 
we strengthen it by coercing it. 

1 Kept too long at it] Good discipline and successful teaching are 
largely dependent on a well-devised time-table. Children should be rarely 
kept for more than half an hour at the same lesson, and lessons involving 
the exercise of the same mental powers and the maintenance of the 
same posture should not come in succession. Teachers will do well to 
remember that it is expedient for children to leave off a mental, as a 
bodily meal, with an appetite, and that in this, as in many other 
matters, ' the half is more than the whole.' A vast amount of teach- 
ing effort is constantly wasted from disregarding the mental appetite of 
children. They are treated as if they were passive reservoirs of un- 
limited capacity, instead of immature organisms with feeble powers of 
mental digestion and assimilation. It is this practice which constitutes 
what is properly called * cram. * 

^ Change thoir application] i.e. they will apply themselves to their 
studies with the sanve eagerness as they apply themselves to play. 
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as the privilege of an age or condition above theirs ; 
then ambition, and the desire still to get forward 
and higher, and to be like those above them, will set 
them on work, and make them go on with vigour and 
pleasure ; pleasure in what they have begun by their 
own desire, in which way the enjoyment of their 
dearly-beloved freedom will be no small encourage- 
ment to them. To all which, if there be added the 
satisfaction of credit and reputation, I am apt to think 
there will need no other spur to excite their appli- 
cation and assiduity, as much as is necessary. I con- 
fess, there needs patience and skill, gentleness and 
attention, and a prudent conduct to attain this at first 
But why have you a tutor, if there needed no pains ^ 
But when this is once established, all the rest will 
follow, more easily than in any more severe and 
imperious discipline. And I think it no hard matter 
to gain this point ; I am sure it will not be where 
children have no ill examples set before them. The 
greats danger therefore, I apprehendj^ is only from 
servants, and other ill-orderea children, or such "Other 
vicious or foolish people, who spoil children both by 
the ill pattern they set before them in their own ill 
manners, and by giving them together the two things 
they should never have at once ; I mean vicious 
pleasures and commendation.* 

[CHIDING.] 

77. As children should very seldom be corrected by 
blows, so I think frequent, and especially passionate 
chiding of almost as ill consequence. It lessens the 
authority of the parents, and the respect of the child ; 
for I bid you still remember, they distinguish early 
betwixt passion and reason : and as they cannot but 
have a reverence for what comes from the latter, 

) And COOUnendation] i.e. vicious commendation. 
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SO they quickly grow into a contempt of the former ; 
or if it causes a present terror, yet it soon wears 
off, and natural inclination will easily learn to slight 
such scare-crows which make a noise, but are not ani- 
mated by reason. Children being to be restrained 
by their parents only in vicious (which, in their tender 
years, are only a few) things, a look or nod only 
ought to correct them, when they do amiss ; or if 
words are sometimes to be used, they ought to be 
grave, kind, and sober, representing the ill or unbe- 
comingness of the faults, rather than a hasty rating of 
the child for it ; which makes him not sufficiently 
distinguish, whether your dislike be not more directed 
to him, than his fault. Passionate chiding usually 
carries rough and ill language with it, which has this 
farther ill effect, that it teaches and justifies it in 
children : and the names that their parents or precep- 
tors give them, they will not be ashamed or backward 
to bestow on others, having so good authority for 
the use of them. 

[OBSTINACY.] 

78. I foresee here it will be objected to me, what 
then, will you have children never beaten nor chid for 
any fault ^ This will be to let loose the reins to 
all kind of disorder. Not so much as is imagined, if 
a right course has been taken in the first seasoning^ of 

* The first seasoniiig] In discussing the expediency of corporal 
punishment we often lose sight of the great difference between those 
children who have been carefully trained from infancy, and those who 
have been allowed to contract bad habits. A degree of severity may 
be necessary in the case of the latter which would be wholly needless 
in dealing with the former. It is as unwise to withhold the rod in all 
cases as to prescribe it in all cases. Children sometimes grow so 
vicious through neglect that they will not respond to the motives that 
actuate well-trained children, and in such cases severity becomes 
indispensable until higher influences gradually render it unnecessary. 
What the teacher has mainly to guard against is the getting to look 
upon corporal punishment as necessary in ordinary cases. It is a 
useful medicine in small doses, but it is bad food. 
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their mind, and implanting that awe of their parents 
above mentioned. For beating, by constant observa- 
tion, is found to do little good, where the smart of it 
is all the punishment is feared or felt in it ; for 
the influence of that quickly wears out, with the 
memory of it : but yet there is one, and Jautoneiauit, 
for which, I think, chirdreii should ie beatc it; and that 
is, obstinacy or rebellion, . And in this too, I would 
have it ordered so, if it can be, that the shame of the 
whipping,* and not the pain, should be the greatest 
part of the punishment. Shame of doing, amiss, and 
deserving chastisement, is the only true restraint 
belonging to virtue. The smart of the rod, if shame 
accompanies it not, soon ceases and is forgotten, and 
will quickly by use lose its terror. I have known the 
children of a person of quality kept in awe by the 
fear of having their shoes pulled off, as much as others 
by apprehensions of a rod hanging over them. Some 
such punishment I think better than beating ; for it is 
shame of the fault, and the disgrace that attends it, 
that they should stand in fear of, rather than pain, if 
you would have them have a temper truly ingenuous, 
j But stubbornness, and an obstinat e disobedience , must 
be mastered with force and blows j_,j[br~^ius there is 
no other remedy. Whatever pa^icular action you 
bid him do, or forbear, you must be sure to see your- 
self obeyed; no quarter in this case ; ho resistance ; 
for when once it comes to be a trial of skill, a contest 
for mastery betwixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refuses, you must be sure to carry it,^ whatever 

> Shame of tlio wMpping] Rather, the shame of the offence. 
That this is Locke's meaning is clear from what he says below of the 
* shame of doing amiss. ' The mere shame at humiliation before others 
is a scarcely less selfish motive than a dread of bodily pain. 

2 You must be sure to carry it] This is good. advice, but, never- 
theless, the teacher will do well to try to avoid pushing matters to 
extremes. Obstinacy is fostered l>y constant encounters, and is best 
assailed perhaps by indirect measures. Assert your authority, at any 
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blows it costs, if a nod or words will not prevail ; 
unless, for ever after, you intend to li\'e in obedience 
to your son. A prudent and land mother of my 
acquaintance, was, on such an occasion, forced to 
whip her little daughter, at her first coming home from 
nurse, eight times successively the same morning, 
before she could master her stubbornness, and obtain 
a compliance in a very easy and indifferent matter. 
If she had left off sooner,* and stopped at the seventh 
whipping, she had spoiled the child for ever, and, 
by her unprevailing blows, only confirmed her refrac- 
toriness, very hardly afterwards to be cured : but 
wisely persisting till she had bent her mind, and 
suppled* her will, the only end of correction and chas- 

cost, if the occasion require ; but avoid, as far as possible, occasions 
that compel you to have recourse to force to maintain it. Such 
contests are often unseemly, and often provoke an outbreak of temi>er 
•which places the teacher in the wrong. At the same time, if punish- 
ment be indispensable, it should be sufficiently severe to produce the 
desired result. One firmly administered correction may render its 
repetition unnecessary ; half measures, on the other hand, have to be 
resorted to again and again without producing the effect hoped for, 

* If she had left off sooner] Locke does not consider what might 
have happened, if she had not commenced to whip at all, nor does he 
inquire what were the ultimate effects upon the character of a tender 
child of eight consecutive whippings. Corporal punishment often seems 
to be successful because it produces immediate obedience; but we 
should take a different view of it, perhaps, if we could see the whole 
range of its permanent influences on the character. 

* Suppled] i.e. rendered supple or pliant. These metaphors are 
somewhat misleading. Locke speaks of the will as if it were a stiff 
piece of leather. "What successful (?) punishment does, is to make the 
fear of pain a sufficient determining motive to produce immediate 
obedience. The student will do well to examine carefully the meta- 
phors which are commonly employed to describe mental processes and 
phenomena. They are mostly derived from material things, and not 
infrequently we argue from the metaphor as if the question before us 
were a purely physical one. Sometimes we speak of the mind as if it 
were a* sort of intellectual stomach, sometimes as if it were a piece of 
plastic clay, sometimes as if it were a sort of cupboard, sometimes as 
if it were a writing-tablet. There is no harm in this so long as we bear 
in mind the metaphorical character of our language, but it is otherwise 
when our metaphors runaway with us, and. are substituted for the actual 
facts. 
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tisemcnt, she established her authority thoroughly In 
the very first occasions, and had ever after a very 
ready compliance and obedience in all things from her 
daughter ; for as this was the first time, so I think it 
was the last too she ever struck her. 

The pain of the rod, the first occasion that re- 
quires it, continued and increased, without leaving 
off till it has thoroughly prevailed, should first bend 
the mind, and settle the parent's authority ; and then 
gravity, mixed with kindness, should for ever after 
keep it. 

This, if well reflected on, would make people 
more wary in the use of the rod and the cudgel, and 
keep them from being so apt to think beating the safe 
and universal remedy to be applied at random on all 
occasions. This is certain, however, if it does no 
good, it does great harm ; if it reaches not the mind, 

George Eliot tells us that Tom Tulliver's brain being peculiarly 
impervious to etymology and demonstrations, Mr. Stelling, his tutor, 
came to the conclusion that it was peculiarly in need of being ploughed 
and harrowed by those patent implements. * It was his favourite 
metaphor,' she continues, *that the classics and geometry constituted 
that culture of the mind which prepared it for the reception of any 
subsequent crop. I say nothing against Mr. S telling's theory : if we are 
to have one regimen for all minds, his seems to me as good as any 
other. I only know it turned out as uncomfortably for Tom Tulliver 
as if he had been plied with cheese in order to remedy a gastric 
weakness which prevented him from digesting it. It is astonishing 
what a different result one gets by changing the metaphor ! Once call 
the brain an intellectual stomach, and one's ingenious conception of 
the classics and geometry as ploughs and harrows seems to settle 
nothing. But then it is open to some one else to follow great authori- 
ties, and call the mind a sheet of white paper or a mirror, in which 
case one's knowledge of the digestive process becomes quite irrelevant. 
It was doubtless an ingenious idea to call the camel the ship of the 
desert, but it would hardly lead one far in training that useful beast. 
O Aristotle ! if you had had the advantage of being ** the freshest 
modem " instead of the greatest ancient, would you not have mingled 
your praise of metaphorical speech, as a sign of high intelligence, with 
a lamentation that intelligence so rarely shows itself in speech without 
metaphor, — that we can so seldom declare what a thing is, except by 
saying it is something else?' (Mill on the Floss^ book ii. chap, i.) 
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and makes not the will supple, it hardois the offender ; 
and whatever pain he has suffered for it, it does 
but endear him to his beloved stubbornness, which 
has got him this time the victory, and prepares 
him to contest, and hope for it for the future. Thus 
I doubt not, but by ill-ordered correction, many hax'e 
been taught to be obstinate and refractory, who 
otherwise would have been very pliant and tractable. 
For if you punish a child so, as if it were only to 
revenge the past fault, which has raised your choler, 
what operation can this have upon his mind, which is 
the part to be amended ? If there were no sturdy 
humour, or wilfulness,* mixed with his fault, there 
was nothing in it that required the severity of blows. 
A kind or grave admonition is enough to remedy the 
slips of frailty, forgetfulness, or inadvertency, and is 
as much as they will stand in need of. But if there 
were a perverseness in the will, if it were a designed, 
resolved disobedience, the punishment is not to be 
measured by the greatness or smallness of the matter 
wherein it appeared, but by the opposition it carries, 
and stands in, to that respect and submission which 
is due to the father's orders ; which must always be 
rigorously exacted, and the blows by pauses laid on, 
till they reach the mind, and you perceive the signs 
of a true sorrow, shame, and purpose of obedience.^ 
This, I confess, requires something more than 

1 WUfulness] What is called wilfulness is often, as Dr. Car- 
penter has pointed out, * just the contrary of will-fulness ; being the 
direct result of the want of volitional control over the automatic activity 
of the brain.* {^Mental Physiology^ p. 1 35.) 

3 The signs of true sorrow, &c.] Locke does not tell us how we 
are to distinguish between, these and mere dread of further pain. 
There is no doubt that we can reach the mind through the body, but 
we cannot be so sure that we can in this way reach the part of the mind 
we want to get at. It should also be remembered tnat the support 
rendered to endurance by pride is strengthened in proportion to the 
punishment inflicted. The longer a boy can hold out against the 
coercion of the rod, the prouder he is of his triumph. 

M 
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setting children a task, and whipping them without 
any more ado, if it be not done, and done to our 
fancy. This requires care, attention, observation, and 
a nice study of children's tempers, and weighing their 
faults well, before we come to this sort of punish- 
ment. But is not that better, than always to have the 
rod in hand, as the only instrument of government? 
And by frequent use of it on all occasions, misapply 
and render inefficacious this last and useful remedy, 
where there is need of it. For what else can be 
expected, when it is promiscuously used upon every 
little slip ? When a mistake in concordance^ or a 
wrong position fn verse, shall have the severity of 
the lash, in a well-tempered and industrious lad, as 
surely as a wilful crime in an obstinate and perverse 
offender, how can such a way of correction be ex- 
pected to do good on the mind, and set that right ? 
which is the only thing to be looked after ; and when 
set right, brings all the rest that you can desire along 
with it. 

79. Where a wrong bent of the will wants not 
amendment, there can be no need of blows. AH 
other faults, where the mind is rightly disposed, and 
refuses not the government and authority of the 
father or tutor, are but mistakes, and may often be 
overlooked ; or when they are taken notice of, need 
no other but the gentle remedies of advice, direction, 
and reproof, till the repeated and wilful neglect of 
those, shows the fault to be in the mind, and that 

1 Concordance] i.e. grammatical concord. Blunder^, 'unless the 
obvious results of persistent carelessness or idleness, should be treated 
very differently from moral offences. Disregard of this principle con- 
fuses a child's ideas of right and wrong. How can he believe that 
lying is a worse offence than a false quantity Or a syntacticial ' blunder, 
when all three are punished in the same wiay ? If teachers would 
only remember that there is always a reason for a wrcMig aniswer, they 
would often find that they themselves were the daus^ of the blunders 
for which they punish their pupils. In any case, they would do well to 
seek to remove the source of the blunders rather than punish for themt 
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a manifest per\*erseiiess of the will lies at the root of 
their disobedience. But whenever obstinacy, ^^ncli 
h an open defiance, ai^iears, that cannot be wiidced 
at or neglected, but must, in the first instance, be 
subdued and mastered ; only care must be had, that 
we mistake not, and we must be sure it is obsti- 
nacy,^ and nothing else. 

So. But since the occasions of punishment, espe- 
cially beating, are as much to be avoided as may be, 
I think it should not be often brought to this 
point If the awe I spoke of be once got, a look will 
be sufficient in most cases. Nor indeed should 
the same carriage, seriousness, or application be 
expected from young children, as from those of riper i 
growth. They must be permitted, as I said, the ^ 
foolish and childish actions suitable to their years, 
without taking notice of them. Inadvertency, care- 
lessness, and gaiety, is the character of that age. 
I think the severity I spoke of is not to extend itself 
to such unseasonable restraints. Nor is that hastily 
to be interpreted obstinacy or wilfulness, which is the 
natural product of their age or temper. In such mis- 
carriages they are to be assisted, and helped towards 
an amendment, as weak people under a natural 
infirmity ; which, though they are warned of, yet 
every relapse must not be counted a perfect neglect, 
and they presently^ treated as obstinate. Faults of 
frailty, as they should never be neglected, or let pass 
without minding, so, unless the will mix with them, 
they should never be exaggerated, or very sharply 
reproved ; but with a gentle hand set right, as time 
and age permit. By this means, children will cortieto 

1 Obstinacy] Children often lose their presence of mind so 
completely as to be utterly incapable for the time of any mental 
concentration. They seem to be obstinate when, in reality* they are 
only frightened out of their wits. Often too they seem obstinate frpm 
some misapprehension of their teacher's meaning. 
- •» Presexitly] i.e, straightway, at once. 

M 2 
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see what it is in any miscarriage that is chiefly 
offensive, and so learn to avoid it. This will encou- 
rage them to keep their wills right ; which is the great 
business, when they find that it preserves them from 
any great displeasure, and that in all their other fail- 
ings they meet with the kind concern and help, rather 
than the anger and passionate reproaches of their tutor 
and parents. Keep them from vice and vicious disposi- 
tions, and such a kind of behaviour in general will come 
with every degree of their age, as is suitable to that age, 
and the company they ordinarily converse with ; and as 
they grow in years, they will grow in attention and ap- 
plication. But that your words may always carry weight 
and authority with theni, if it shall happen, upon any oc- 
casion, that you bid him leave off the doing of any even 
childish things, you must be sure to carry the point, 
and not let him have the mastery. But yet, I say, I 
would have the father seldom interpose hfs authority 
and command in these cases, or in any other, but such 
as have a tendency to vicious habits. I think there 
jare better ways of prevailing with them ; and a gentle 
/persuasion jn rea soning , (when the first point of sub- 
imission to your-Will is got,) will Jnost JtinaesLdp much 
'better. 

[REASONING.] 

8 1. It will perhaps be wondered, that I mention 
reasoning with children : and yet I cannot but think 
that the true way of dealing with them. They under- 
stand it as early as they do language ; and, if I mis- 
observe not, they love to be treated as ratio nal cr ea- 
tures, sooner than is imagined. It is a pride should 
be cherished in them, and, as much as can be, 
made the greatest instrument to turn them by. 

But when I talk of reaisoning, I do jiotuntend 
i'.any other, but such as is suited to the chil^ capacity 
* and apprehension. Nobody can think a boy of three 
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or seven years old should be argued with, as a grown 
man. Long discourses, and philosophical reasonings, i 
at best, amaze and confound, but do not instruct / 
children. When I say, therefore, that they must be 
treated as rational creatures, I mean, that you should 
make them sensible, by the mildness of your carriage, 
and the composure even in your correction of them, 
that what you do is rea sonable in you, and useful and 
necessary tor themJaSd that it is not out of caprichio,* 
passion or "fancy, that you command or forbid them 
any thing. This they are capable of understanding ; 
and there is no virtue they should be expited to, nor 
fault they should be kept from, which I do not think 
they may 'be convinced of;^ but.it must be such 
reasons as their age and understanding are capable of, 
and those proposed always in very few and plain words. 
The foundations on which several duties are built, and 
the fountains of right and wrong from which they 
spring, are not perhaps easily to be let into the minds 
of grown men, not used to abstract their thoughts 
from common received opinions. Much less are 
children capable of reasoning from remote principles. 
They cannot conceive the force of long deductions. 
The reasons that move them, rrni'J hr nhvinuB, and 
level to their thoughts, and such as may (if I may so 
say) be felt, and touched.^ But yet, if their age, tem- 
per, and inclination be considered, there will never 

' Caprioliio] i.e. caprice. So the editions of 1693, 1699, and 1714. 
It. capricciOi derived by Diez from capra^ a goat. 

2 Conyinced of] Even when children cannot understand the 
reasons for some specific commands, they are capable of reasoning from 
our general relations towards them ; and if they have love and confi- 
dence in us, will obey us on the mere strength of this reasoning. This 
voluntary subordination of the child's reason to the superior wisdom of 
his parent or teacher, from motives of love and reverence, is the pre- 
cise analogue, in morals, to the subordination of man's reason to the 
expressed will of God, in matters of faith, on the like grounds. 

* Felt and touched] i.e. concrete rather than abstract, obviouf, 
presenting what w^ a^e accustomed to call t^n$^ibl( adyant^gj^s^ 
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want such motives, as maybe sufficient to convince 
them. If there be no other more particulfir, yet these 
will always be intelligible, and of force, to deter them 
from any fault, fit to be taken notice of in them, \iz., 
That it will be a discredit and disgrace to them, and 
displease you. 

[EXAMPLES.] 

82. But of all the ways whereby children are to be 
instructed, and their manners formed, the plainest, 
easiest, and most efficacious, is, to set before their 
eyes the exa mples,^ o f those- things you WQuldJiaye 
them do, or avoid ; which, when they are pointed 
out to them, in the practice of persons within their 
knowledge, with some reflections on their beauty or 
unbecomingness, are of niore force to draw or deter 
their imitation, than any discburses which can be 
made to them. Virtues and vices can by no words 
be so plainly set before their understandings, as the 
actions of other men will show them, when you direct 
their observation, and bid them view this or that good 
or bad quality in their practice. And the beauty or 
uncomeliness of many things, in good and ill breed- 
ing, will be better learned, and make deeper impres- 
^ sions on them, in the exa mp les of others, than 
from any rules or instructions can be given about 
them. 

This is a method to be used, not only whilst^lbey 
areJTQUJig, but to be continued even as long as they 
shall be undgr Jip.other's tuition or_ conduct ; nay, I 
know not whether it be not the best way to be used 
by a father, as long as he shall think fit, on any 

- ' Examples] * The father of Horace employed this method in the 
education of his son. Horace, who tells us this himself in Sai. iv. 
book i., enters into very instructive details thereon. It is a passage 
which cannot be too much read by those who have to bring up children. 
They ought to know it by heart, and have it often- present to their 
minds.* (Coste.) - 
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Otcaslctfl, to reform any thing he wishes mended iahis 
3on ; nothing sinki ng so gei ^tly, and sodeep, into: 
njen's minds, as ex ample. And what ill they either 
QYerlopk or induTgeTn themselves, they cannot but 
di$like^ and be, ashamed of, when it is set. before them 
inaqother.. 

■ ' [WHIPPING.] 

83. It may be doubted, concernii^ whipping, 
when, as the last remedy,* it comes to be necessary, 
^t what times, and by whom it should . be done ; 
whether presently upon committing the fault, whilst 
it. is yet fresh and hot; and whether parents them- 
selves should beat their children. As to the first, I 
think it should not _be ^ r^g^^esently. lest passion 
mingle with it; and so, though it exceed the just 
proportiqn, yet it lose of its due weight : ^ fot" even 
children discern when we do things in passion. But, 
as. I, said before, that has most weight with them, that 
appears sedately to come from their parent's reason ; 
and they are not without this distinction. Next, if 
you have any discreet, servant capable of.it, and 
has the place of governing your child, (for if you have 
a tutor, there is no doubt,) I think it is best the sjrnart 

.Mlie last remedy] * Ultima ratio.' The word * last ' should 
make the teacher often ask himself the question, ' If punishment fail. 
What then ? * The only circumstance that can justify corporal punish- 
ment is the failure of all other means of correctidn. The determina- 
tion, of the point at which this condition of things has been reached 
must clearly be a matter of opinion. Teachers ought to make sure 
that they have tried every form of moxal. influence before they have 
recourse to measures which, even when they succeed in their immediate 
.object, are necessarily degrading. Tbo wten they -fly to the rod as 
they^^j^ remedy* . 

^ Though it ezeeed the just proportion, yet it loses of its due 
weight]' This' is a hap^y distinction. A reproving glance may in 
5biBe cases hifve more weight thaii V'severe caning. Pimishment loses 
its .effect in proportion as it is unjust. Inflicted in passion, punishment 
seems to the child the fierce gratification of his teacher's temper, rather 
than a penalty intended to vindicate violated law and to bring about 
the reformation of the offender. 
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should come more im mediat ely frpjt U-ano.the r|s hand, 
though by the parent's order, wEo should see7t"3one ; 
whereby the parerifs authority will be preserved/ and 
the child's aversion, for the pain it suffers, rather 
be turned on the person that immediately inflicts JtJ" 
For I wouIdTKave "afatTier seldom strike his child, but 
upon very urgent necessity, and as the last remedy ; 
and then perhaps it will be fit to do it so that the 
child should not quickly forget it. 

84. But, as I said before, beating is the worst, and 
therefore, the last means to be used in the correction 
of children, and that only in cases of extremity, after 
all gentler ways have been tried, and proved un- 
successful ; which, if well observed, there will be very 
seldom any need of blows. For, it not being to be 
imagined that a child will often, if ever, dispute his 
father's present command in any particular instance ; 
and the father not interposing his absolute authority, 
in peremptory rules, concerning either childish or in- 
different actions,^ wherein his son is to have his liberty, 
or concerning his learning or improvement, wherein 
there is no compulsion to be used : there remains only 
the prohibition of some vicious actions, wherein a 
child is capable of obstinacy, and consequently can 
deserve beating ; and so there will be but very few 
occasions of that discipline to be used by any one, 

' Presezred] The first edition reads * preferred,* evidently a mis- 
print. The editions of 1699 and 1 7 14 give the reading of the text. 
Coste translates * I'authorite des parens sera respect^e. * 

' The person that immediately inflicts it] This seems a curious 

t;reason to urge for entrusting the punishment of a child to another 

f 'person. If our punishment be justly inflicted, we ought not to shrink 

' from the consequences of personally inflicting it. Those consequences 

are a natural check upon the ahuse of our power. If a child be not 

disproportionately and too frequently punished, and if at other times 

he be uniformly treated with kindness, neither parent nor teacher needs 

fear lest aversion should be created by the punishment which he is 

sometimes compelled to inflict. 

' Indifferent actions] i.e. such as are matters of iqdifff^renc^, having 
no distinct iQoral 9haracte^ 
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who considers well, and orders his child's education as 
it should be. For the first seven years, what vices 
can a child be guilty of, but lying, or some ill-natured * 
tricks; the repeated commission whereof, after his 
father's direct command against it, shall bring him 
into the condemnation of obstinacy, and the chastise- 
ment of the rod ? If. any vicious inclination in him 
be, in the first appearance and instances of it, treated 
as it should be, first with your wonder,* and then, 
if returning again a second time, discountenanced 
with the severe brow of a father, tutor, and all about 
him, and a treatment suitable to the state of discredit 
before mentioned ; and this continued till he be made 
sensible and ashamed of his fault, I imagine there will 
be no need of any other correction, nor ever any oc- 
casion to come to blows. The necessity of such 
chastisement is usually the consequence only of 
former indulgences or neglects : if vicious inclina- 
tions were watched JcQin^Jhebe^inning,^ and the 

1 lU-natnred] Not unkind, but indicative of an evil nature. Arch- 
bishop Trench says of * ill-nature *: * This is now rather one special evil 
quality, as Kcucia is often in Greek ; it was once the complex of all, 
or more properly the substratum on which they all were superinduced. * 
Cf. * King Henry the Eighth was an ill-natured prince to execute so 
many whom he had so highly favoured.* (Sir T. Overbury. ) 

2 First with your wonder] Not, of course, with a simulated sur- 
prise, but with the natural astonishment that attends the discovery that 
your confidence has been misplaced. Trust is a powerful dissuasive 
from doing wrong. Hence the teacher should never give any gratuitous 
indications that he expects wrong will be done. Warnings against 
wrong-doing should be general rather than individual, and will be most 
effective when they grow out of occasions that naturally suggest them. 
(See § 85. ) The weakening of the teacher^s confidence is, of course, 
part of the penalty which a child pays for wrong-doing ; but we should 
never lead him to believe that we expect him to do wrong. Children 
will, as a rule, sink or rise to our estimate of them. 

' From the beginning] It is because evils are allowed to grow to 
a head, before any en4eavour is made to check them, that parents and 
teachers are ultimat'ely driven to have recourse to extreme measures to 
eradicate them. For this reason, no offence should be passed over as 
trivial and unworthy notice, though care should be taken that the 
notice is not harsh or disproportionate, The truest kindness to ^ c3paSA 
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first irregularities, which they cause, corrected . by 
those gentler ways, we should seldom have to do 
with more than one disorder at once ; which would 
be easily set right, without any stir or noise, arid 
not require so harsh a discipline as beating. > Thus 
one by one, as they appeared, they might : all be 
weeded out, without any signs or memory that 
ever, they had been there. But we letting their 
faults (by indulging and humouring our little ones) 
grow up, till they are sturdy and numerous, and 
the deformity of them makes us ashamed, and un- 
easy, we are fain to come to the plough and the 
harrow ; the spade and the pick-axe, must go deep 
to come at the roots ; and all the force, skill,^ and 
diligence we can use, is scarce enough to cleanse 
the vitiated seed-plat, overgrown with weeds, and 
restore us the hopes of fruits, to reward our pains 
in its season. 

85. This course, if observed,, will, spare both 
father and child the trouble of repeated injunctions, 
and multiplied rules of doing and forbearing. , For 
I am of opinion, that of those actions which Jeud to 
vicious habits, (which are those alone that a father 
should interpose his authority and" commands, in,) 
none should be forbidden children till tbey are 
found guilty of them. For such untimely -prohi^ 
bitions, if they do nothing worse, do at least so 
much towards teaching and allowing them, that 
they suppose that children may be guilty of them, 
who would possibly be safer in the ignorance of 
any such faults. And the best remedy to stop 
them, is, as I have said, to show wonder and amaze- 
ment at any such action as hath a vicious tendency, 
when it is first taken notice of in a child. ' For 

is to correct errors while they are still . corrigible, not to wait until by 
force of habit they have become ingrained. A teacher should always 
keep a watchful eye on his youngest classes^ai^ oit new boys,: - - 
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example, when he is first found in a lie, or any ill- 
natured trick, the first remedy should be, to t^Uc to 
him of it as a s trang g^r^^^sfrnns "^aH^^«-j ^^h^^ it could 
not be im^ineCl^^puld have done, and so shame 
him out of it 

867 It will be (it is like) objected, that whatso- 
ever I fancy of the tractableness of children, and 
the prevalency of those softer ways of shame and 
commendation ; yet thece are many who will never 
apply tligmselves to their books, and to what they 
ought to learn, unless they are scourged to it. This, 
I fear, is nothing but the language of ordinary schools 
and fashion, which have never suffered the other to 
be tried as it should be, in places where it could be 
taken notice of. Why else does the learning of Latin 
and Greek need 4he rod, when French and Italian 
need it_jiot? Children learn to dance and fence 
without whipping ; nay, arithmetic, drawing, &c,, 
they apply themselves well enough to without beat- 
ing : which would make one suspect, that there is 
something strange, unnatural,* and disagreeable to 
that age, in the things requfred in grammar-school 
or in the methods used there, that children cannot b 
brought to, without the severity of the lash, an 
hardly with that too ; or else, that it is a mistake, 
that those tongues could not be taught them without 
beating. 

* TTnnatoral] Pleasure accompanies the appropriate exercise of 
every faculty we possess. Children invariably ^love to exercise their 
faculties, if we provide suitable objects for those faculties to operate 
upon. When a child, therefore, dislikes a subject of instruction, it 
njay be safely inferred that the subject is either not a suitable one at 
the stage of mental culture which he has reached, or else that it is 
taught in an injudicious way. * The fault must lie with the teacher, 
not with the child. It is as natural, I repeat once more, for a child to 
find .4 pleasure in appropriate exercise for his mind as in appropriate 
exercise for his body. The art of the teacher is to find out appropriate 
exercises. In the schools of Locke's time the subjects of instruction 
were lU-chosen and the methods ill-devised. See Introduction, 
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87. But let us suppose some so negligent or idle, 
that they will not be brought to learn by the gentle 
ways proposed, for we must grant, that there will be 
children found of all tempers ; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough discipline of the cudgel is to be 
used to all. Nor can any one be concluded un- 
manageable by the milder methods of government, 
till they have been thoroughly tried upon him ; and 
if they will not prevail with him to use his endeavours, 
and do what is in his power to do, we make no 
excuses for the obstinate. Blows are the proper 
remedies for those ; but blows laid on in a way 
different from the ordinary. He that wilfully neglects 
his book, and stubbornly refuses any thing he can do, 
required of him by his father, expressing himself in a 
positive serious command, should not be corrected 
with two or three angry lashes, for not performing his 
task, and the same punishment repeated again and 
again upon every the like default ; but when it is 
brought to that pass, that wilfulness evidently shows 
itself, and makes blows necessary, I thinl^,lhej^i_astise- 
ment should be a little more . secjate, and a little 
more severe, and the whipping (mingled witlT^aff- 
monition between) so continued, till the impressions 
of it on the mind were found legible i n^ the_ face, 
voice, and submission of the child, not so sensible 
of the smart, as of the fault he has -beea^uilty of, 
and melting in true sorrow under it. If such a correc- 
tion as this, tried some few times at fit distances, and 
carried to the utmost, severity, with the visible dis- 
pleasure of the father all the while, will not work the 
effect, turn the mind, and produce a future com- 
pliance, what can be hoped from blows, and to what 
purpose should they be any more used? Beating, 
when you can expect no good from it, will look more 
like the fury of an enraged enemy, than the good-will 
of a compassionate friend ; and such chastisement 
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carries with it only provocation, without any prospect 
of amendment. If it be any father's misfortune to 
have a son thus perverse and untractable, I know not 
what more he can do,^but pray for him.^ But, I 
imagine; if a right course' be "falcen with children 
from the beginning, very few will be found to be 
such ; and when there are any such instances, they 
are not to be the rule for the education of those who 
are better natured, and may be managed with better 
usage. 

[Section IX. §§ 88-94.] 

[NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS OF A TUTOR.] 

88. If a tutor can be got, that thinking himself 
in the father's place, charged with his care, and 
relishing these things, will at the beginning apply 
himself to put them in practice, he will afterwards 
find his work very easy ; and you will, I guess, 
have your son in a little time a greater proficient 
in both learning and breeding, than perhaps you 
imagine. 'BiiT let him by no means beat him at 
any time, without your consent and direction ; at 
least till you have experience of his discretion and 
temper. But yet, to keep up his authority with his 
pupil, besides concealing that he has not the power 
of the rod, you must be sure to use him with great 
respect ^ yourself, and cause all your family to do so 

' Pray for him] On this passage Campe remarks : * And also ask 
forgiveness of God for himself for having allowed things to come to', 
this pass through his own faults, through his previous foolish treatment of 
his son. For a child can scarcely ever become so dogged and inflexible 
without some grievous fault on the part of his parents. ' 

^ Use him with great respect] For the same reason head-teachers 
should be careful to show respect to their subordinates. Cowper writes 
of the treatment due to a worthy tutor : 

* But having found him, be thou duke or earl, 
Show thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl, 
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too : for you cannot expect your son should have 
any regard for one whom he sees you^ or his mother, 
or others slight. If you think him worthy of contempt, 
you have diosen amiss ; and if you show any con- 
tempt of him, he will hardly escape it from your son : 
and whenever that happens, whatever worth he njay 
have in himself, and abilities for this employment, 
they are all lost to your child, and can afterwards 
never be made useful to him. 

89. As the father's example must teach the child 
respect for his tutor, so the tutor's. .example must 
lead the child into those actions he would have him 
do. His practice must by no means cross his pre- 
cepts, unless he intend to set him wrong. It will be 
to no purpose for the tutor to talk of the restraint of 
the passions, whilst any of his own are let loose ; and 
he will in vain endeavour to reform any vice or 
indecency in his pupil, which he allows in himself. 
Ill patterns are sure to be followed more than good 
rules ; and therefore he must also carefully preserve 

And as thou wouldst the advancement of thine heir 

In all good faculties beneath his care, » - 

Respect, as is but rational and just, 

A man deemed worthy of so dear a trust. 

Despised by thee, what more can he expect ' 

From youthful folly than the same neglect ? * 

{Tirocinium^ 705-13.) 

Montaigne writes on the choice c. a tutor : * I would also have his 
friends solicitous to find him out a tutor, who has rather an elegant 
than a learned head, and both, if such a person can be found ; but 
however to prefer his manners and his judgment before his reading, and 
that this man should pursue the exercise of his charge after. a new 
method. 'Tis the custom of schoolmasters to be eternally thundering 
in their pupils* ears, as [though] they were pouring into a fann^, whilst 
their business is only to repeat what the other have said before 5 tiow I 
would have a tutor to correct this error, and that at the very fifst^ he 
should, according to the capacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, 
permitting his pupil himself to taste and relish things, and of himself 
to choose and discern them, sometimes opening the way to him, and 
sometimes making him to break the ice himself ; that is, I would not 
have him alone to invent and speak, but that he should also hear his 
pupil speak in turn.' — Essaisy i. 25, 
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hhn from the influence of ill precedents, especially 
the most dangerous of all, the examjJes of the ser- 
vants ; from whose company he is tooeTcept, not by 
prohibitions, for that \i411 but give him an itch after 
it, but by other ways I have mentioned. 

90. In all the whole business of education, there 
is nothing like to be less hearkened to, or harder to 
be well observed, than what I am now going to say ; 
and that is, that ^duldren. should, from their first 
beginning to talk, have some discreet, sober, nay, 
wise personnibourthem, whose care it should be to 
fashion them~angfitrand keep them from all ill, 
especially tlrcrinfection of baicompany. I think this 
province requires great sobriety, temperance, tender- 
ness, diligence, and discretion ; qualities hardly to be 
found united in persons that are to be had for ordi- 
nary salaries^ nor easily to be found anywhere. As to 
the chaise of it, I think it will be the money best 
laid out that can be, about our children ; and there- 
fore, though it may be expensive more than is 
ordinary, yet it cannot be thought dear. He that^t 
any rate procures his child a good mfnd, "well- 
principled, tempered to virtue and usefulness, and 
adorned with civility ^ and good breedingy makes a 
better purchase for him, than if he had laid out the 
money for an addition of more earth to his former 
acr es.^ Spare it in toys and play-games, in silk and 

> Civility] i.e. refined manners, politeness. See Note 4, p. 175. 

* • Locke will not be suspected of aflfecting any cynical contempt for 
wealth ;— Off this point his philosophy is perhaps too indulgent ; — but 
he wisely inculcates the necessity of preferring before it education, 
which, rightly considered, is only that mental training which enables 
the opulent to enjoy wealth, and the poor to be happy without it. All 
real philosophers have admitted, — indeed they could do no otherwise,— 
the value CM riche s to those who know how to employ them; but 
Aristotlv distinguished for his sound common sense, derides the absuid 
desireoTmankind to heap up wealth indefinitely. * There is a limit/ 
he observes, * to the accumulation of wealth for provision, but none 
to accumulation for gain. The master of a femily endeavours by 
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ribbons, laces, and other useless expenses, as ftiUch as 
you please ; but be not sparing in so necessary a part 
as this. It is not good husbandry to make his fortune 
(5\ riclir^and his mind poor. I have often with great 
admiration ^ seen people lavish it profusely in trick- 
ing up their children in fine clothes, lodging and 
feeding them sumptuously, allowing them more than 
enough of useless servants, and at the ^ame^tinie 
starve their minds, and not take sufficient care to 
cover that, wliich is the most shamefiiLjiakedness, 
viz., their natural wrong inclinations and ignorance. 
This I can look on as no other than a sacrificing 
to their own vanity, it showing more their pride, than 
true care of the good of their children : whatsoever 
you employ to the advantage of your son's mind, will 
show your true kindness, though it be to the lessening 
of his estate. A wise and good man can hardly want 
I jeither^the opinion or reality of being "J;reat_ and 
HhagjjjT; but he that is foolish or vicious, can be 
neither great nor happy, what estate soever you leave 
him : and I ask you, whether there be not men in 
the world, whom you had rather have your son be 
with five hundred pounds per annum, than some 
other ^ you know with five thousand pounds. 

91. The consideration of charge ought not there- 
fore to deter those who are able. The great diffi - 

economy to provide for his household, and to perpetuate the means of 
subsistence. The merchant labours merely to increase his riches. But 
Uhe inordinate desire of money, though they who experience may not 
be conscious of the fact, is only a sign that other malignant and ill- 
regulated passions sway the soul, for the gratification of which money 
is souffht.* {PolHics, 1. i. c. 6.) St % 

^Admiration] i.e. wonder, simple astonishment. 'Admire,' and 
its congeners, did not formerly imply approbation. Cf. * And when I 
saw her, I wondered with great admiration,^ (Rev. xvii. 6.) * In 
man there is nothing admirable but his ignorance and weakness.* 
(J. Taylor.) 

* Other] Formerly used as a plural. Cf. * IrCt each esteem other 
better than themselves.* (Phil. ii. 3.) 
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culty will be where to find a proper i)erspn : for 
those of sniclli age, parts, and virtue, are unfit for 
this employment, and those that have greater, will 
hardly be got to undertake such a charge. You 
must therefore lo ok ou t early, and inquire every- 
where ; for the world has people of all sorts. And 
I remember Montaigne says, in one of his Essays, 
that the learned Castalio * was fain to make trenchers 

> ' In what edition, or in what part of the Essays, Locke met with 
this anecdote, I have been unable to discover ; but probably what is 
here said of the trencher-making at Bale may have been found in a note 
to some old English translation. It might have been expected, that 
when Montaigne passed through the above city, in his way to Italy, he 
would have alluded in his journal (published one hundred and eighty 
years after his death) to the poverty of Castalio, where he mentions the 
learned men of the place (t i. pp. 44-58) ; but no allusion to his 
name occurs. His extreme poverty, and ultimate starvation, are how- 
ever commemorated, but without any mention of the trencher-making, 
in his Essays (1. i. ch. 34, tom. ii. p. 270), where he is lamenting the 
want, throughout Europe, of something like our present system of 
advertising, which still needs many improvements. **To the great 
shame of our present age, I hear," he observes, "that, before our 
eyes, two most excellent learned men have died from not having 
wherewith to satisfy their hunger : Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, 
and Sebastianus Castalio in Germany. I think, however, there are 
thousands of persons, who, had they known their situation, would have 
received them into their houses on very advantageous conditions, or 
have relieved them where they were. The world is not so wholly 
corrupt but that I know many a man, who would most earnestly 
wish that the wealth his forefathers had placed in his hands, should be 
employed — as long as it should please fortune to allow him the posses- 
sion of it — in sheltering from poverty such extraordinary and remark- 
able persons as misfortune sometimes drives to the utmost extremity ; 
or, at least, place them in such a state that it would depend only upon 
the proper use of their own reason to be happy." With regard to 
Giraldus, Montaigne was misinformed, for, instead of being starved, he 
died of the gout, and left considerable property behind him. (See his 
Life, Opera, folio, yensii Prolegom. i. 12. Roscoe, Leo X. vol. iv. p. 
|8o.)' Si.y, 

Sebastian Castalion, or Chastillon, was born in Dauphin^ in 
151 5. He early acquired a knowledge of ancient languages, and 
became specially proficient in Greek and Hebrew. For a time he held 
a professorship at Geneva, but disagreement with Calvin on religious 
questions compelled him to leave and led to his settling at Basle, where 
he devoted himself to teaching Greek and to the writing of several 
works, mainly on religious subjects. His great work was a complete 

N 
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at Bile, to keep himself from starving, when his 
father would have given any money for such a tutor 
for his son, and Castalio have willingly embraced 
such an employment upon very reasonable terms ; 
but this was for want of intelligence.^ 

92. If you find it difficult to meet with such a 
tutor as we desire, you are not to wonder. I only can 
say, spare no care or cost to get such a one. All 
things are to be had that way : and I dare assure you, 
that if you can get a good one, you will never repent 
the charge ; but will always have the satisfaction to 
think it the money, of all other, the best laid out. 
But be sure take nobody upon friends*, or charitable, 
no, nor bare great commendations. Nay, if you will 
do as you ought, the reputation of a sober man, with 
a good stock of learning, (which is all usually required 
in a tutor,) will not be enough to serve your turn. In 
this choice, be as curious ^ as you would be in that of 
a wife (oJLldm ; ior you' must not think of trial or 
changing afterwards : that will cause great incon- 
venience to you, and greater to your son. When 
I consider the scruples and cautions I here lay in 
your wa/, methinks it looks as if I advised you to 
something, which I would have offered at, but in 
effect not done. But he that shall consider how 
much the business of a tutor, rightly employed, lies 

I^tin version of the Bible from the Hebrew and Greek, which was 
published in 1551, and dedicated to our Own Edward VI. He published 
a French version in 1555. He passed his latter years in great poverty, 
and died in 1563. It is related of him that in his old age * he was in the 
habit of resorting to the banks of the Rhine or of the Birs when 
swollen, where with a crook he endeavoured to catch the pieces of 
wood and branches of trees which the river carried along, in order 
to procure fuel for his family.* (Penny Cydopeedicu) See article 
*Castalion,* in Bayle's Dictionary y where it is stated that Castalion 
was obliged to divide his time between his studies and cultivating the 
earth. 

1 Intelligence] i.e. information. 

2 Curious] i.e. fastidious, particular. 
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oat of die roacL and bow remote it is from the 
thoughts of many, e^^en of those idio pnc^>ose to 
diemselves this employment, will perhaps be of my 
mind, that one fit to_educate and form the mind of 
a young gentlSS^ is jnpt eveiywhcre to be found, 
and that moreTBan ordinary care is to be taken in 
the choice of him, or else you may fail of >-our end. 

93. The character of a so ber m an and a scholar, 
is, as I have above observed, wKaPever>^ one expects 
in a tutor. This generally is thought enough, and is 
all that parents commonly look for : but \vhen such a 
one has emptied out into his pupil all the Latin and 
logic he has brought from the universit>% wi ll th at 
furniture make him^ a fine,gentleman } Or can it be 
expected, that he should be better bred, better skilled 
in the world, better principled in the grounds and 
foundations of true virtue and generosity, than his 
young tutor is ? 

To form a young gentleman as he should be, it is 
fit his governor should himself be well-bred, under- 
stand the ways of carriage, and measures of civility * 
in all the variety of persons, times, and places, and 
keep his pupil, as much as his age requires, con- 
stantly to the observation of them. TliiS_is.aD-.art 
not to be learned^ojc taught by books. Nothing can 
give it, but good company, and observation joined 
together. The tailor may make his clothes modish,^ 
and the dancing-master give fashion to his motions ; 
yet neither of these, though they set off well, make a 
well-bred gentleman. No, though he havejcaming/ 
to boot, which, if not well managed, makes him mora 
impertinent and intolerable in conversation. Breeding 
is that which sets a gloss upon all his other good 
qualities, and renders them useful to him, in pro- 

> Measures of civility] i.e. the different forms of courtesy required 
under different circumstances. 

^ Kodish] i.e. fashionable, according to the mocfe, 
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during him the esteem and good-will of all that he 
comes near. Without good breeding, his other ac- 
complishments make him pass but^'for proud, con- 
ceited, yainr Qf foo lish. 

Courage in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
escapes not the opinion of brutality. Learning be- 
comes pedantry ; wit, buffoonery ; plainness, rusti- 
city ; good nature, fawning. And there cannot be 
a good quality in him, which want of breeding will 
not warp, and disfigure to his disadvantage. Nay, 
virtue and parts, though they are allowed their due 
commendation, yet are not enough to procure a man 
a good reception, and make him welcome wherever 
he comes. Nobody contents himself with rough 
diamonds, and wears them so, who would appear with 
advantage. When they are polished and set, then 
they give a lustre. Good quadides are^he s^^ 
riches of the mind, but it is good. breeding .§ets.-tliem 
off : and he that will be acceptable, must give beauty, 
as well as strength, to his actions. Solidity, or even 
usefulness, is not enough : a graceful way and fashion 
in every thing, is that which gives the ornament and 
liking. And in most caj^es, the mann er of doi n^ is of 
more consequence than the thing done ; and upon 
that depends the satisfaction or disgust ^ wherewith 
it is received. This therefore, which lies not in the 

mtting off the hat, nor making of compliments, but 
a due and free composure^ of language, looks, 

lotion, posture, place, &c. suited to persons and 
pfccasions, and can be learned only by habit and use, 
fhough it be above the capacity of children, and little 
i)nes should not be perplexed about it, yet it ought to 

* Disgust] i.e. distaste, dislike. This word did not formerly imply 
so strong a dislike as at present. 

^ A due and free composure] i.e. a proper and easy combination 
or adjustment. * Composure ' had not yet come to be applied exclusively 
to the mind. 
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be begun, and in a good measure learQcd by. a^oiuig 
gentleman whilst he is under a tutor, before he comes 
into the world upon his own legs : for then usually it 
is tod'tste to hope to reform several habitual inde- 
cencies,* which lie in little things. For the carriage 
is not as it should be, till it is become natural in every 
part, falling, as skilful musicians' fingers do, into 
harmonious order without care, and without thought. 
If in conversation a man's mind be taken up with a 
solicitous watchfulness about any part of his beha- 
viour, instead of being mended by it, it will be 
constrained, uneasy, and ungraceful. 

Besides, this part is most necessary to be formed 
by the hands and care of a governor, because though 
the errors committed in breeding are the first that 
are taken notice of by others, yet they are the 
last that any one is told of: not but that the malice 
of the world is forward enough to tattle of them ; but 
it is always out of his hearing, who should make 
profit of their judgment, and reform himself by their 
censure. And indeed, this is so nice a point to be 
meddled with, that even those who are friends, and 
wish it were mended, scarce ever dare mention it, and 
tell those they love, that they are guilty in such or 
such cases of ill-breeding. Errors in other things 
may often with civility be shown another ; and it is 
no breach of good manners or friendship, to set him 
right in other mistakes: but good-breeding itself 
allows not a man to touch upon "this,*"or Ito insinuate 
to another, that he is £^uilty of want of breeding. 
Such information can come only from those who have 
authority over them ; and from them too it comes 
very hardly and harshly to a grown man : and however 
softened, goes but ill down with any one, who 
has lived ever so little in the world. Wherefore it is 
necessary, that this part should be the governorV 

* Indeeeneies] i.e. actions which are unbecoming. 
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principal care, that an habitual gracefulness, and 
politen'ess in all his carriage, may be settled in his 
charge, as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands; and that he may not need advice in this 
point, when he has neither t4me nor disposition to 
receive it, nor has any body left to give it him, 
the tutor therefore ought in the fir st place to ^e 
welUbred : and a young gentleman, ^ho gets this 
one qualTfication from his governor, sets out with 
great advantage, and will find that this one accom- 
plishment will more open his way to him, get him 
more friends, and carry him further in the world, 
than all the hard words, or real knowledge^ he has 
got from the Jibetal. arts, or hj^ . tutor's .learned 
Encyclopaedia. Not that those should be neglected, 
but by'no^ means preferred, or suffered to thrust 
out the other. 
^ 94. Besides being well-bred, the tutor should 
knov^L.thg„ worldj^ell : the ways, the humours, the 
follies, the chieats, the faults of the age he has fallen 
into, and particularly of the country he lives in. 
These he should be able to show to his pupil, as 
he finds him capable ; teach him skill in men, 
and their manners ; pull off the mask which their 
several callings and pretences cover them with, and 
make his pupil discern what lies at the bottom, 

' Beal knowledge] i.e. knowledge of things as opposed to mere 
'verbal knowledge. The word real (Lat. res^ a thing) is still used in 
this connexion in German. It occurs again in § 169 : * The learning 
/of Latin being nothing but the learning of words, a very^ vUJpleasant 
I business both to young and old, join as much other real knowledge 
fwith it asj'o^yi.can, beginning still with that which lies most obvious, to 
I the senses ; such a;s the knowledge of minerals, plants, and animals,' 
' &c. It is much to be regretted that this use of *real,' except in fhe 
phrase 'real presence,' where it now constantly misleads, has become 
obsolete. Hallam says : * The phrase ** real presence" is never, I be- 
lieve, used by our writers of the 1 6th age, but as synonymous with 
"corporal," and consequently is condemned by them.* See Hist, of 
England^ ii. 63, note c. 
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under such appearances, that he may not, as unex^ 
perienced young men are apt to do, if they are un- 
warned, take one thing for another, judge by the 
outside, and give himself up to show, and the in- 
siifuation of a fair carriage, or an obliging applica- 
tion.^ A governor should teach his scholar to guess 
at, and beware of the designs of men he hath to do 
with, neither with too much suspicion, nor too much 
confidence ; but as the young man is by nature most 
inclined to either side, rectify him, and bend him the 
other way. He should accustom him to make, as 
much as is possible, a trueJudgmeQt of men by those 
marks which serve besf'to show what they are, and 
give a prospect into their inside, which often shows 
itself in little_things, especially when they are not in 
parade, and upon their guard. He should acquaint 
him with the true state of the world, and dispose him 
to think no man better or worse, wiser or foolisher, 
than really he is. Thus _t^. safe and insensibl 
degrees, he will pass from a boy to a man ; which i 
the mos t hazardou §_^ep in all the whole CQurs . 
of life, ihis therefore should be carefully watched, 
and a young man with great diligence handed over it ; 
and not as now usually is done, be taken from a 
governor's conduct, and all at once thrown into the 
world under his own, not without manifest dangers 
of immediate spoiling ; there being nothing more 
frequent than instances of the great looseness, ex- 
travagancy, and debauchery, which young men have 
run into as soon as they have been let loose from 
a severe and strict education : which I think may 
be chiefly imputed to their wrong way of breeding, 
especially in this part; for having been bred up in a 
^ great ignorance of what the world truly is, and finding 
it quite another thing, when they come into it, than 

* An obUging appUcation] A flattering obsequiousness. What 
was expressed in Latin by the word assenfatio. 
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what they were taught it should be, and so imagined 
it was, are easily persuaded, by other kind of tutors, 
which they are sure to meet with, tl^at the discipline 
they were kept under, and the lectures read to them, 
were but the formalities of education, and the re- 
straints of childhood ; that the freedom belonging 
to men, is to take their swing in a full enjoyment 
of what was before forbidden them. They show 
the young novice the world, full of fashionable and 
glittering examples of this everywhere, and he is 
presently^ dazzled with them. My young master 
failing not to be willing to show himself a man, as 
much as any of the sparks of his years, lets himself 
loose to all the irregularities he finds in the most 
debauched ; and thus courts credit and manliness, in 
casting off the modesty and sobriety he has till then 
been kept in ; and thinks it brave, at his first setting 
out, to signalise himself in running counter to all the 
rules of virtue which have been preached to him by 
his tutor. 

The showing him the world as really it is, be- 
ifore he comes wholly into it, is one of the best 
I means, I think, to prevent this mischief. He should 
by degrees be informed of the vices in fashion, and 
warned of the applications ^ and designs of those who 
will make it their business to corrupt him. He 
should be told the arts they use, and the trains they 
lay; and now and then have set before him the 
tragical or ridiculous examples of those who are 
ruining or ruined this way. The age is not like to 
want instances of this kind, which should be made 
land-marks to him, that by the disgraces, diseases, 
beggary, and shame of hopeful young men, thus 
brought to ruin, he may be precautioned, and be 
made to see, how those join in the contempt and 

» Preiently] i.e. forthwith. 

' AppUeations] i.e. modes of approach. 
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neglect of them that are undone^ who by pretences 
of friendship and respect, lead them into it, and help 
to prey upon them whilst they are undoing : * that 
he may see, before he buys it by a too dear expe- 
rience, that those who persuade him not to follow 
the sober advices he has received from his gover- 
nors, and the counsel of his own reason, which they 
call being governed by others, do it only that they 
may have the government of him themselves : and 
make him believe, he goes like a man of himself, by 
his own conduct, and for his own pleasure, when in 
truth he is wholly as a child led by them into those 
vices which best serve their purposes. This is a / 
knowledge, which^ u£on all occasions, a tutor should [ 

endeavoarToTffstin and by all metho.da- try to make ' 
him compr ehend, and thorou gJiiY relish. 

I know It is often said, that to discover to a young 
man the vices of the age, is to teach them him. 
That, I confess, is a good deal so, according as it is 
done ; and therefore requires a discreet man of parts, 
who knows the world, and can judge of the temper, 
inclination, and weak side of his pupil. This farther 
is to be remembered, that it is not possible now (as 
perhaps formerly it was) to keep a young gentleman 
from vice, by a total ignorance of it, unless you will 
all his life mue ^ him up in a closet, and never let him 
go into company. The longer he is kept thus hood- 
winked,^ the less he will see when he comes abroad 
into open day-light, and be the more exposed to be a 

* Trndoing] i.e. being ruined. 

* Kue]i.e. confine, keep close. The m^w of a hawk was the place 
where it was kept whilst moulting (Lat. mu^o, to change). The koyal 
Mews may have been so called because hawks were formerly kept there. 
Wedgwood thinks that the modem meaning of mews, viz. stables, 
arose from the transference of the name * mews ' from the Royal 
Stables to other stables. 

■ Hood-winked] The metaphor was probably suggested by the 
previous reference to * muing. ' * Hood ' was the name given to the 
covering for a falcon's head. 
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prey to himself and others. And an old boy,* at his 
first appearance, with all the gravity of his ivy-bush *. 
about him, is sure to draw on him the ey^s and 
chirping of the whole town volery ; * amongst which, 
there will not be wanting some birds of prey, that will 
presently be on the wing for him. 

The onlyjence against the , world, is, a thoroug h 
[knowledge of it, into which a yo ung "gentlem an 
I^^hould be entered by degrees, as he can^eatit ; aftd 
the earlief"the~beR:er~ so' He be in safe and skilful 
hands to guide him. The scene should be gently 
opened, and his entrance made step by step, and the 
' dangers pointed out that attend him, from the several 
degrees,^ tempers, designs and clubs* of men. He 
should be prepared to be shocked by some, and 
caressed by others ; >varned who are like to oppose, 
who to mislead, ,who to undermine him, and who to 
serve him. He should be instructed how to know 
and distinguish them ; where he should let them see, 
and when dissemble the knowledge of them and their 
aims and workings. And if he be too forward to 
venture upon his own strength and skill, the per- 
plexity and trouble of a misadventure now and then, 
that reaches not his innocence, his health, or repu- 
tation, may not be an ill way to teach hiiii more 
caution. 

This, I confess, containing one j^mLgart of 
wisdqni," is not the product of solTTg {^ u p efficial 
thoughts, or much reading ; but the^ ^ffoct - tf Lt xp e-^ 

* An old boy] i.e. a young man with the simplicity of a boy. 

* Ivy-bush] The metaphor is taken from the appearance of an 
owl or other bird of prey when he quits his ivy-bush and is pursued by 
small birds. Dr. Schuster wrongly supposes that there is a reference 
here to the practice observed by Greek and Roman revellers of crownfng 
themselves with ivy. 

" Volery] A flight of birds. From Fr. voler^ to fly. 

* "Degxeeu] i.e. ranks, grades. 

* Clubs] i.e. confederacies. 
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rience and obse rvation jfl ^ a man, who has hVed in 
the wcwkl with his eyesopen, and conversed * with 
men of all sorts : and therefore I think it of most 
value to be instilled into a young man, upon all 
occasions which offer themselves, that when he comes 
to launch into the deep himself, he may not be like 
one at sea without a line, compass, or sea-chart ; but 
may have some notice beforehand of the rocks and 
shoals, the currents and quicksands, and know a little 
how to steer, that he sink not before he get expe- 
rience. He that thinks not this of more moment to 
his son, and for which he more needs a governor, 
than the languages and learned sciences, forgets of 
/how much more use it is to Judge right ^of men, and 
•^manage his affairs wisely with them, than to speak 
Greek and Latin, or argue in mood and figure ; * or to 
have his head filled with the abstruse speculations of 
natural philosophy • and metaphysics ; nay, than to 
be well versed in Greek and Roman writers, though 
tha ^J>e niuch better for a gentleman than to be e^ 
gooo Teripat etic ;* or Cartosjan,^ because those ancient 
authors ooSSrved and painted mankind well, and give 
the best lijjjit into that kind of knowledge. He that 
goes into the eastern parts of Asia, will find able and 

* Conversed] i.e. associated. See note i, p. 136. 

^ In mood and figure] i.e. with the technicalities of logic. The 
*m6od* of a syllogism is the formal expression of its three propositions 
considered with reference to their quantity, quality, and relation. The 

* figure ' of a syllogism depends on the position of the middle term in 
the premisses. 

* Natural philosophy] It is clear, from the words, * abstruse 
speculations,* that Locke does not mean what we should now call 

* physical sicience,* but those systems which, neglecting the explanation 
of natural phenomena separately, attempted to account for the uni- 
verse as a whole. 

* Peripatetic] (from T^piiraria, to walk about) a name given to 
Aristotle and his followers because he used to teach while walking about 
the open spaces of the Lycoeum at Athens. 

* Cartesian] A disciple of Descartes, the great French philosopher 
(1596-1650). 
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J acceptable men without any of these ; but without 
/ . /virtue, knowledge of the world, and ci vihty, ^ n 
WaccompHshed and v^uaBIe man can be found no- 
where. 

A great part of the learning now in fashion in 
the schools of Europe, and that goes ordinarily into 
the round of education, a gentleman may in a good 
measure be unfurnished with, without -any-great dis- 
. paragement to himsfelf, or prejudice to his affairs. 
ilt£ut prudence ^~ and good-breeding--are in all the 
\ I Stations and occurrences orHfenecessary ; and most 
young men suffer in the want of them, and come 
rawer and more awkward into the world, than they 
should, for this very reason, because these qualities, 
which are of all others the^ most nece ssary to be 
taught, and stand most in nee^^Tthe assislahce and 
hrtp'"nf a teacher, are generally neglected and thought 
but a slight, or no part of a tutor's business. Latin 
and learning make all the noise ; and the main stress 
is laid upon his proficiency in things, a great part 
whereof belong not to a gentleman's calling;^ which 
is to have the knowledge of a man of busijoess, a 
carriage suitable to his rank, and to be eminent and 
useful in his country, according to his station. When- 
ever either spare hours from that, or an inclination to 
perfect himself in some parts of knowledge, which his 

' Prudence] * This reminds Campe of the passage in Galen {De 
Aff. Curandis) : "It is shameful that we should work and practise many 
years uninterruptedly in order to become a good grammarian, orator, ma- 
thematician, or physician, and do nothing to become a good man."' S, 

^ A gentleman's caUing] It will be observed that Locke pays no 
regard to the disinterested culture of the mind. Yet the man should 
not be lost sight of in iht gentleman. It was necessary, perhaps, in 
Locke's time to urge the importance of the more practical parts of 
education, but it is much to be r^retted that he allowed himself to 
take so narrow a view of this great subject. It surely belongs to a 
gentleman's calling to possess not merely * the knowledge of a man of 
^■business,' but some knowledge of subjects which contribute to the 
% enlarging and refining of the mind, even though they may not possess 
any utility from a business point of view. 
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tutor did but just enter him in, set him upon any 
study, the fii st^nKfin^ ateof it, which he learned 
before^ will open the way enough for his own industn* 
to cany him as iar as his £uicy will prompt, or h^ 
parts enable him to go. Or. if he thinks it may sax-e 
his time and pains to be helped o\-er some difficulties 
by the hand of a master, he may then take a man 
that is perfectly well skilled in it or choose such a 
one as he think fittest for his purpose. But to initiatci 
his pupil in any part of learning, as far as is necessar>n 
for a young man in the ordinary course of his studies! 
an ordinary skill * in the governor is enough. Nor 
is it requisite that he should be a thorough scholar, 
or possess in perfection all those sciences which it is 
convenient a young" gentleman should ha\-e a taste of 
in some geneial view, or short system. A gentleman 
that would penetrate deeper must do it by his own 
genius and industry afterwards: for nobody ever 
went far in knowledge, or became eminent in any 
of the sciences, by the discipline and constraint of a 
master. 

The gr eat work of a gove rnor, is to fashion thcj . 
carriage, and lorm the mind ; to settle in his pupilj /. 
good habits, lin3 thejprinciples of virtiifiLJaSd >yI§aQni i I A 
to give Tlfni 'by little and little a view of mankind, U ' 
and woirk him into a love and imitation of what is J 
excellent and praiseworthy ; and, in the prosecution \ 
of it, to give him vlg Qiir^activity, and industry. The 
stu dies, which he sets him upon, are but as it were tKe' 
exercises of his faculties, and employment of his time, 
to keep him from sauntering ^ and idleness, tQ^teacli 
him application, and accustom him to take pains, and 

> An ordinftry skill] * Education being the strong, and instruction 
the weak, side of the private system recommended by Locke, he natu- 
rally lays too little stress on the knonvledge of the tutor, whereas public 
schools attach far too little value to the teacher's educational tact and 
the character needed for such tact. ' S, 

' Sauntering] Locke uses this word in the sense of daivdling. 
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to give him some little taste of what his own industry 
must perfect. For who expects, that under a tutor a 
young gentleman should be an acco mplished cr^tic ^ 
orat or, or logician } go to the bottom oLm etaphysicSr 
\fiatif ral philo^g jjdi^ or. 'mathematics I . oj;Jje-ajQ3aster 
tn hist ory or chfonologv ? tho ugh sor nfthinc ^f f nrh 
Ipf thes e is^to be .Jauff&Jiim : but itis only t o open 
the door that he may look in, and as it were begin an 
acquaintffice, 15ut hot.i^ and a governor 

would be much blamed that should keep his pupil too 
long, and lead him too far in most of them.^ But of 
ood-breeding, knowledge of the worl ds virtue^ m ^ 

UStry, and a Invp nf repiitatinn^ he rar^nrfl- h^y^ i-nn 

[much f ahd^F lie have these, he will n ot long want 

hat he needs or desires of .the xither. 

And since it cannot be hoped he should have 

time and strength to learn all things, most pains 

should be taken about that which is most necessary ; 

and that principally looked after, which will be of 

I most and frequentest use to him in the world. 

Seneca complains of the contrary practice in his 
time ; and yet the Burgersdiciuses and the Scheib- 
lers ^ did not swarm in those days, as they do now in 
these. What would he have thought, if he had lived 
now when the tutors think it their great business to 
fill the studies and heads of their pupils with such 

* * Locke by no means intends, in this^ place, that a youth should rest 
content with a superficial knowledge of the sciences he has enumerated 
above ; but that, having obtained from his preceptor glimpses of the 

%)eauties which an ingenuous mind discovers in philosophy he should be 
left to follow out, thereafter, and • at his leisure, whatever branch of 
learning might obtain- his preference.' SL y, 

2 The Burgersdiciuses and the Scheiblers] Burgersdicius and 

vScheibler were two writers on logic and" metaphysics, whose text-books 
were much in vogue in Locke's time. Hallam says incidentally of the 
former : * None, however, of the logical works of the sixteenth century 
obtained such reputation as those by Smiglecius, Burgersdicius, and 
our countryman Crawkanthorp, all of whom flourished, if we niay use 
such a word for those who bore no flowers^ in the earlier part of the 
next age.* (LiU Hist, \\\, 6,) 
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authors as these? He would have had much more 
reason to say, a^ he does, Non vita ^ sed schoLe dis^. 
cimus, 'we learn noL^ta live , but to d ispute ; ' and oufr . 
educ ation flK _u^ ^rather ior rhe university', than the ^ * '■ 
world.- Jiut it Is no' wonder If those who make the 
faSllf5h, suit it to what they have,^ and not to what 
their pupils want. The fashion being once established, 
who can think it strange, that in this, as well as in all 
other things, it should prevail ? And that the greatest 
part of those, who find their account in an easy sub- 
mission to it, should be ready to cry out, heresy, 
when any one departs from it ? It is nevertheless 
matter of astonishment, that men of quality and parts 
should suffer themselves to be so far misled by custom 
and implicit faith. Reason^ if consulted with, would 
advise that their children's time_shquld be spent in 
acquiring what jiighL-be-iiseful ^ to them when they 

* Hon YitaB, &c.] * We learn not for life .but for t^ school,* is the 
complaint vnth which SenfestTOBcftlJlS his 106th ZefUr to Lucilius^ 
The passage b^;ins : * As in all things, so in the sciences, we sufTef 
from excess, &c.* S. 

" What ihey have] Any radical reform in the education given 
at our schools must begin with a reform in the education given at our 
imiversities. As long as teachers knew nothing but Latin and Greek, 
it is not surprising that they taught only Latin and Greek. Locke does 
not point out that the evil arising from the limitation of the teacher's 
knowledge is necessarily much greater in private education than in a 
public school, where one specialist supplements the deficiency of 
another. 

* XTsefol] This is a narrow view of education. The aim of the 
teacher should be rather to develop power than to communicate know- 
ledge. Some kinds of knowledge are mainly valuable as instruments 
of discipline, and when they have served their purpose may be thrown 
aside. It would, of course, be an economy to teach subjects that were 
at the same time valuable as knowledge and valuable as an intel- 
lectual gymnastic. A judge has little occasion to utilise the higher 
mathematics or his knowledge of classical literature, but nobody will 
doubt that the discipline of his reasoning powers obtained through the 
former, and the accuracy and refinement of language obtained through 
the latter, are as directly useful to him as a knowledge of chemistry is 
to. a chemist Every kind of education is to be tested by the effect of 
it as a whole in fitting a man for what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls 
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come t o b e men, rath er than to have their heads 
stufted witlTacl eal of trasET a great part whereof they 
usually never do (it is certain t hey never need to) 
think onagainas^long as they live ; and so much of 
it as d<5essticTc by fhem, they are only the worse for. 
This is so well known, that I appeal to parents them- 
selves, who have been -at cost to have their young 
heirs taught it, whether it be not ridiculous for their 
sons to have any tincture of that sort of learning, 
when they come abroad into the world ? whether any 
appearance of it would not lessen and disgrace them 
in company.? And that certainly must be an ad- 
mirable acquisition, and deserves well to make a part 
in education, which men are ashamed of, where they 

v^TG most concerned to show their parts and breeding. 
There is y et_ another , xeason- -wh y politenes s of 

kj mann ers, and k nowledge ^f __the_ world s hould pr in- 

Ncipallyb e looked "after in a tutor : and tTiat is, because 
a man of parts and years may enter a lad far enough 
in any of those sciences, which he has no deep insight 
into himself^ Books in these will be able to furnish 
him, and give him light and precedency enough to 
go before a young follower : but he will never be 
able to set another right in the knowl edge of the 

/world, and above all in breeding, whols a novice in 
them himself. 

This is a knowledge he must have about him, 

'complete living* — not merely by the fitness it produces for discharging 
the duties of a particular post or rank in life. 

1 No deep insight into himself] No one can teach what he does 
not know, and no one can teach well who does not know a great deal 
more than he has to teach. It is sometimes contended that a teacher 
who is not too far ahead of his pupils is better able to enter into their 
difficulties than more learned teachers, who have forgotten where the 
difficulties lie which children encounter, and advance faster than their 
pupils can follow them ; and there is some truth in this. On the other 
hand, he who knows a subject on one side only can teach it on that 
side only. To teach it well he must know it all round, and be able 
to present it to his pupils on the easiest side, and, if need be, on many 
sides. 
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worn into him by use and conversation, and a long 
forming himself by what he has observed to be prac- 
tised and allowed in the best company. This, if he 
has it not of his own, is nowhere to be borrowed for 
the use of his pupil ; or if he could find pertinent 
treatises of it in books, that would reach all the par- 
ticulars of an English gentleman's behaviour, his own 
ill-fashioned example, if he be not well bred himself, 
would spoil all his lectures : it being impossible, that 
any one should come forth well fashioned out of un- 
polished, ill-bredcpmpany. 

I say this, not that I think such a tutor is every 
day to be met with, or to be had at the ordinary 
rates ; but that those who are able, may not be 
sparing of inquiry or cost in what is of so great 
moment ; and that other parents, whose estates will 
not reach to greater salaries, may yet remember 
what they should principally have an eye to in thei 
choice of one to whom they would commit the 
education of their children ; and what part they 
should chiefly look after themselves, whilst they 
are under their care, and as often as they come 
within their observation ; and not think that all lies) . 
in Latin and French, or some dry systems of logic! ' ' 
and philosophy. 



[Section X. §§ 95-99-] 

[ON THE FAMILIARITY OF PARENTS WITH THEIR 

CHILDREN.] 

95. But to return to our method again. Though 
I have mentioned the severity of the father's brow, 
and the awe settled thereby in the mind of children 
when young, as one main instrument whereby their 
education is to be managed ; yet I am far from being 
of an opinion, that it should be continued all along 

o 
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to them, whilst they are under the discipline and 
government of pupilage ; I think it should be re- 
laxed/ as fast as their age, discretion and good 
behaviour could allow it; even to that degree, that 
a father will do well, as his son grows up, and is 
capable of it, to talk familiarly with him ; nay, ask 
his advice, and consult with him about those things 
wherein he has any knowledge or understanding. 
By this, the father will gain two things, both of 
great moment. The one is, that it will put serious 
considerations into his son's thoughts, better than 
any rules or advices he can give him. The sooner 
you treat him as a man, the sooner he will begin to 
be one : and if you admit him into serious discourses 
sometimes with you, you will insensibly raise his 
mind above the usual amusements of youth, and 
those trifling occupations which it is commonly 
wasted in. For it is easy to observe, that many 
young men continue longer in the thought and con- 
versation of school-boys, than otherwise they would, 
because their parents keep them at that distance, and 
in that low rank, by all their carriage to them. 

96. Another thing of greater consequence, which 
you will obtain by such a way of treating him, will 
be his fri endsh ip. Many fathers, though they pro- 
portion to their sons liberal allowances, according to 
their age and condition, yet they keep the knowledge 
of their estates and concerns from them, with as 
much reservedness, as if they were guarding a secret 
of state from a spy or an enemy. This, if it looks 
not like jealousy, yet it wants those marks of kindness 
and intimacy which a father should show to his son, 
and no doubt often hinders or abates that cheerfulness 

* Belazed] This was the rule observed by Locke's own father. 
See Life of Locke, p. i. Many of Locke's remarks on this subject 
were anticipated by Montaigne. (See Essais^ ii. 8, De V affection des 
pins aux enfants,) 
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and satisfaction wherewith a son should address him- 
self to;, and rdy upon his fatho*. And I cannot but 
often wonder to see fathos, idio love their sons very 
well, yet so order the matter by a constant stiffness, 
and a mien of authority and distance to them all their 
lives, as if they were never to enjoy, or have any 
comfort from Uiose they love best in the world, till 
they had lost them, by being removed into another. 
Nothing cements and establishes friendship and good- 
will, so much as confident communication of concern- 
ments and affairs. Other kindnesses, without this, 
leave still some doubts : but when your son sees you 
open your mind to him, when he finds that you 
interest him in your affairs, as things you are willing 
should in their turns come into liis hands, he will be 
concerned for them as for his own, wait his season 
with patience, and love you in the meantime, who 
keep him not at the distance of a stranger. This will 
also make him see, that the enjoyment you have, is 
not without care ; which the more he is sensible of, 
the less will he envy you the possession, and the 
more think himself happy under the management of 
so favourable a friend and so careful a father. There 
is scarce any young man of so little thought, or so 
void of sense, that would not be glad of a sure friend, 
that he might have recourse to, and freely consult on 
occasion. The reservedness and distance that fathers 
keep, often deprive their sons of that refuge, which 
would be of more advantage to them, than a hundred 
rebukes and chidings. Would your son engage in 
some frolic, or take a vagary, were it not much better 
he should do it with, than without your knowledge ? 
For since allowances for such things must be made to 
young men, the more you know of his intrigues and 
designs, the better will you be able to prevent great 
mischiefs; and by letting him see what is like to 
follow, take the right way of prevailing with hip to 

02 
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avoid less inconveniences. Would you have him open 
his heart to you, and ask your advice? you must 
begin to do so with him first, and by your carriage 
beget that confidence. 

97. But whatever he consults you about, unless it 
lead to some fatal and irremediable mischief, be sure 
you advise only as a friend of more experien'ce"; but 
with your advice mingle nothing of command or 
authority, nor more than you would to your equal, or 
a stranger. That would be to drive him for ever from 
any further demanding, or receiving advantage from 
your counsel. You must consider that he is a young 
man, and has pleasures and fancies which you are 
past. You must not expect his inclination should be 
just as yours, nor that at twenty he should have the 
same thoughts you have at fifty. All that you can 
wish, is, that since youth must have some liberty, 
some out-leaps, they might be with the ingenuity ^ of 
a son, and under the eye of a father, and then no 
very great harm can come of it The way to obtain 
this, as I said before, is (according as you find him 
capable) to talk with him about your affairs, propose 
matters to him familiarly, and ask his advice ; and 
when he ever lights on the right, follow it as his ; and 
if it succeed well, let him have the commendation. 
This will not at all lessen your authority, but increase 
his love and esteem of you. Whilst you keep your 
estate, the staff will still be in your own hands ; and 
your authority the surer, the more it is strengthened 

* Ingennity] i.e. ingenuousness, straightforwardness. For a time 
• ingenious ' and * ingenuous, ' * ingenuity ' and * ingenuousness ' were 
used very confusedly. * In respect of ** ingenious " and " ingenuous," ' 
says Archbishop Trench, * the arrangement at which we have now arrived 
regarding their several meanings, viz. that the first indicates mental, the 
second moral qualities, is good, ** ingenious" being from ** ingenium " 
[innate character, natural ability], and ** ingenuous " from *'ingenuus '* 
[free-bom, worthy of a freeman]. ' Comp. : * Christian simplicity teaches 
openness and ingenuity in contracts and matters of buying and selling. ' 
XJeremy Taylor. ) ^ See Trench's Select Glossary* - 
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with confidence and kindness. For you have not that 
power you ought to have over him, till he comes to be 
more afraid of offending so good a friend, than of 
losing some part of his future expectation. 

98. Familiarit]^ of discourse^ if it can become a 
father to his son, may much more be condescended 
to by,_a_iutot-te-his-pupiI. All their time together 
should not be spent in reading oP lectures, and 
magisteriallydictating to him, what he is to observe 
and follow. Hearing him in his turn, and using him 
to reason about what is proposed, will make the rules 
go down the easier, and sink the deeper, and will give 
him a liking to study and instruction : and he will 
then begin to valu^ knowTf^dg^, whfin h^sees that it \ 
enables him to discourse, and he finds the pleasure I ( 
and credit of beanng'^ ^aitllil'Jlthe conv ersat ion, I 
and of having his" reasons somedjues approved, and 
hearkened to ; particularl y in morality, prudence, a nd 
breeding,^ cases should be put to him^ jiidJiis Judg- 
men T"T[5fed. I his opens the understanding better 
than maxims, how well soever explained, and settles 
the rules better in the memory for practice. This 
way lets things into the mind, which stick there, and 
retain their evidence with them ; whereas words at 
best are faint representations, being not so much as 
the true shadows of things, and are much sooner 
forgotten. He will better comprehend the foundations 
and measures of decency * and justice, and have 
livelier, and more' lasting impressions of what he 
ought to do, by giving^hisjopiaionon cases proposed, 
and reasoning with Sis tutor o n fit instances, than by 
giving a silefTfT negligent, sTeepy audience to his 
tutor's l ectures ; and much more than by captious 

* Breeding] i.e. good-breeding, questions of propriety. 

' Foundations and measures of decency, &c.] i.e. the principles 
upon which what is fitting rests, and the forms in which those principles 
shoujd be applied in particular cases. * Decency,' that which is fitting. 
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logical disputes, or set declamations of his own, upon 

(any question. Theggei-set^ the thoughts upon wit 
and false coknirs,'* and not upon trutli^'thie other 
teachesTallacy, wrangling, and opiniatry ; ^ and they 
are both of them things that spoil the judgment, and 
put a man out of theway of right and. fair-reasoning ; 
and therefore carefully to "be avoided bj^ one who 
would improve himself, and be acceptable to others. 

- [REVERENGE.] 

99. When by making your son sensible that he 
depends on you, and is in your power, you have 
established your authority ; and by being inflexibly 
severe in your carriage to him, when obstinately per- 
sisting in any ill-natured * trick which you have for- 
bidden, especially lying, you have imprinted on his 
mind that awe which is necessary : and, oh the other 
side, when (by permTtTmg him the full liberty due to 
his ctge, and laying ho restraint in your presence to 
those childish actions and gaiety of carriage, which, 
whilst he is very young, is as necessary to him as 
meat or sleep) you have reconciled him to your com- 
pany, and niade him sensible of your care and love of 
him by indulgence and tenderness, especially caress- 
ing him on all occasions wherein he does any thing 
well, and being kind to him after a thousand fashions, 
suitable to his age, which nature teaches parents 
better than I can : when, I say, by these ways of ten- 
derness and affection, which parents never want for 
their children, you have also planted in him a parti- 
cular affection for you ; he is then in the state you 
could desire, and you have formed in his mind 

* The one] viz. *set declamations.* *The otl^er,' viz. * captious 
logical disputes. ' 

* Wit and false colours] i.e. mere empty rhetoric 

'• Opiniatry] i.e. a wrong-headed" attachment to one's own 
opinions. 
V. * Ill-natnred] i.e, perverse. See note 1, p. 169, So in § looj 
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that true reverence which is always afterwards care- 
fully to be continued, and maintained in both parts 
of it, love and fear, as the great principles whereby 
you will always have hold upon him, to turn his mind 
to the ways of virtue and honour. 



[Section XL §§100-102.] 

[ON THE DIFFERENT TEMPERS OF CHILDREN.] 

lOO. When thi^jPoundatioa, is.- once. jwdl laid, 
and you find thi s reverence begin to work in him, the 
next thing to be^.donc, is carefully to consider his 
temper, and the particular constitution of his iiund. 
Stubboniness, lying, and ill-natured actions, are not 
(as has been said) to be permitted in him from 
the beginning, whatever his temper be. Those seeds 
of vices are not to be suffered to take any root, 
but must be carefully weeded out, as soon as ever 
they begin to show themselves in him ; and your 
authority is to take place, and influence his mind, 
from the very dawning of any knowledge in him, that 
it may operate as a natural principle, whereof he never 
perceived the beginning, never knew that it was, 
or could be otherwise. By this, if the reverence 
he owes you be established early, it will always be 
sacred to him, and it will be as hard for him to resist 
it, as the principles of his nature. 

lOi. Having thus very early set up your autho- 
rity, and by the gentler applications of it, shamed him 
out of what leads towards any immoral habit, as soon 
as you have observed it in him, (for I would by 
no means have chiding used, much less blows, till 
obstinacy and incorrigibleness make it absolutely 
necessary,) it will be fit to consider which way the 
natural make of his mind inclines him. Some men, 
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by the unalterable frame of their constitutions are 
stout/ others timorous, some confident, others modest, 
tractable, or obstinate, curious or careless, quick or 
slow. There are not more differences in men's faces, 
and the outward lineaments of their bodies, than 
there are in the makes and tempers of their minds ; 
only there is this difference, that ^e distin guishing 
characters of the face, and the lineaments of the body, 
grow more plain and visible with time and age ; but 
the peculiar physiognomy of thfi mind is most dis- 
ernible in chimrert,' before art and cunning hath 
taught theltt'To hide their deformities, and conceal 
their ill inclinations under a dissembled outside. 

I02. Begin therefore betimes nicely^ to observe 
your son's temper ; and that, when he is under least 
restraint in his play, and as he thinks out of your 
sight, see what are his predominant^ passions and 
prevailing inclinations ; whether he be fierce or mild, 
bold or bashful, compassionate or cruel, open or 
reserved, &c. For as these are different in him, so 
are your methods to be different, and your authority 
must hence take measures to apply itself different 
ways to him. These native * propensities, these pre- 
valencies of constitution, are not to be cured by rules, 
or a direct contest, especially those of them that are 
the humbler and meaner sort, which proceed from 
fear, and lowness of spirit, though with art they may 
be much mended, and turned to good purposes. But 
this, be sure, after all is done, the bias ^ will always 

^ Stout] i.e. bold. Cf. : * Your words have been s^ou^ against me.' 
(Mai. iii. 13.) 

* Nicely] i.e. closely, minutely, 

^ Fredominant] So the octavos of 1693 ^^'^ 1699. The folio of 
1 7 14 reads 'predominate,* which is found in all subsequent editions. 

* Native] i.e. innate. 

^ Bias] The metaphor is from the game of bowls. A * bias ' is a 
weight lodged on the side of a bowl that makes it turn from the line in 
which the bowl is impelled. Hence a leaning of the mind. * To rim 
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hang on that side that nature first placed it : and 
if you carefully observe the characters ^ of his mind, 
now in the first scenes of his life, you will ever 
after be able to judge which way his thoughts 
lean, and what he aims at even hereafter, when, as he 
grows up, the plot thickens, and he puts on several 
shapes to act it. 

[Section XII. §§ 103-110.] 

[ON THE SELF-WILL OF CHILDREN.] 

Y 103. I told you before, that children love liberty ; 
and therefore they should be brought to do the things 
that are fit for them, without feeling any restraint 
laid upon them. I now tell you, they love some- 
thing more, and thatjs dominion : and this is the first 
original of most viciousTiablts, that are ordinary and 
1/ natural. This love of power and dominion, shows 
itself V^fy" early, and that in these two things. 

104. I. We see children, as soon almost as they 
are born, (I am sure long before they can speak,) 
cry, grow peevish, sullen, and out of humour, for no- 
thing but to have their wills. J!hey. would. haye their 
de sires submitted to by others ; they contend for a 
re ady compliance from^llabout thenii especially from 
those__that^ stand^ near, or beneath them in age or 
degree, as soon as they come to consider others 
with4ttQsa.distinctions> 

105. Another thing wherein they show their love 
of dominion, is, their desire to have things to be 
theirs : they would have property and possession,^ 

against the bias ' was formerly used proverbially in the sense of going 
against one's natural tastes and aptitudes. Cf. : * My fortune runs 
against the bias. ' {Rich, II, ii. 3. ) 

* Characters] i.e. characteristics, peculiarities, distinctive marks. 
Gr, x*f>**T^P> the impress or stamp on coins, seals, &c. 

2 Property and poBsesBioii] These are instincts, and as such are 
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pleasing themselves with the power which that seems 
to give, and the right they thereby have to dispose of 
them as they please. He that has not observed these 
two humours working very betimes in children, has 
taken little notice of their actions : and he who thinks 
that these two roots of almost all the injustice and con- 
tention that so disturb human life, are not early to be 
weeded out, and contrary habits introduced, neglects 
the proper season to lay the foundations of a good and 
worthy man. To do this, I imagine these following 
things may somewhat conduce. 

io6. I. That a child should never be suffered to 
have what he craves, much less what he cries for 
I had said, or so much as speaks for : but that being 
apt to be misunderstood, and interpreted as if I meant 
a child should never speak to his parents for any 
thing, which will perhaps be thought to lay too great 
a curb on the minds of children, to the prejudice 
of that love and affection which should be between 
them and their parents ; I shall explain myself a little 
more particularly. It is fit that they should have 
liberty to declare their wants to their parents, and that 
with all tenderness they should be hearkened to, and 
supplied, at least whilst they are very little. But it 
is one thing to say, I am hungry, another to say, I 
would have roast meat. Having declared their wants, 
their natural wants, the pain they feel from hunger, 
thirst, cold, or any other necessity of nature, it is the 
duty of their parents, and those about them, to relieve 
them : but children must leave it to the choice 
and ordering of their parents, what they think pro- 
perest for them, and how much ; and must not be 
permitted to choose for themselves, and say, I would 

not to be crushed out, but trained and gratified within their proper 
limits. They may be made powerful stimuli to industry and self-denial. 
There may even be cases in which it would be desirable to strengthen 
the instinct of property. 
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have wine, or white bread ; the very naming of it * 
should make them lose it. 

107. That which parents should take care of here, 
IS to distinguish between the wants of fancy,^ and 
those of nature ; which Horace has well taught them 
to do in this verse : — 

Quels humana sibi doleat natura negatis.' 

Those are truly natural wants, which reason alone, 
without some other help, is not able to fence against^ 
nor keep from disturbing us. The pains of sickness 
and hurts, hunger, thirst, and cold, want of sleep, and 
rest or relaxation of the part wearied with labour, 
are what all men feel, and the best disposed minds 
cannot but be sensible of their uneasiness ; and there- 
fore ought, by fit applications, to seek their removal> 
though not with impatience or over great haste, upon 
the first approaches of them, where delay does not 
threaten some irreparable harm. The pains that 
come from the necessities of nature, are monitors to 
us, to beware of greater mischiefs, which they are the 
forerunners of ; and therefore they must not be wholly 
neglected, nor strained too far. But yet the more 
children can be inured to hardships ^ of this kind, by 
a wise care to make them stronger in body and mind> 
the better it will be for them. I need not here give 
any caution to keep within the bounds of doing them 
good, and to take care, that what children are made 
to suffer, should neither break their spirits, nor injure 

* The very naming of it, &c.] A good deal of what Locke says 
on points such as these is explained by the fact that he was a bachelor. 
(See Hallam's remark, p. 39.) Wise and tender mothers pursue the 
more reasonable course of diverting the attention of the child to other 
objects. 

2 Fancy] i.e. mere caprice. 

» Queis humana, &c.] Hor. Sat, I. v. 75. * What being denied, 
nature would suffer.' 

* Dmred to hardships] On the hardening system, see Introduc- 
tion, p. 36. 
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their health, parents being but too apt of themselves- 
to incline more than they should to the softer side. 

But whatever compliance the necessities of nature 
may require, the wants of fancy children should never 
be gratified in, nor suffered to mention. The verj'^ 
speaking for any such thing should make them lose it. 
Clothes, when they need, they must have ; but if 
they speak for this stuff or that colour, they should be 
sure to go without it. Not that I would have parents 
purposely cross the desires of their children in matters 
of indifferency ; on the contrary, where their carriage * 
deserves it, and one is sure it will not corrupt, or effe- 
minate their minds, and make them fond of trifles, I 
think all things should be contrived, as much as could 
be, to their satisfaction, that they may find the ease 
and pleasure of doing well. The best for children, is, 
that they should not place any pleasure in such things 
at all, nor regulate their delight by their fancies, but 
be indifferent to all that nature has made so. This is 
what their parents and teachers should chiefly aim at ; 
but till this be obtained, all that I oppose here, is the 
liberty of asking, which in these things of conceit * 

> Carriage] i.e. conduct. 

' Things of conceit] What Locke elsewhere calls * wants of fancy,' 
needs existing only in the mind as distinguished from real needs. 
It is absurd to expect young children to make such discriminations. 
The wants of the fancy are to them as urgent as those of the body, and 
may be preferred quite innocently. "What should be required is that a 
request should be properly made and a denial graciously submitted 
to. This mode of dealing with children may be more troublesome 
than one which makes them afraid to ask at all, or converts them 
into precocious little Stoics, but it comes recommended to us by 
God's mode of dealing with mankind. See Introduction, p. 40. 
Locke thus defends his position in a letter to Mr. Molyneux : — 
* Children are very apt to covet what they see those above them in age 
have or do, to have or do the like, especially if it be their elder brothers 
and sisters. Does one go abroad ? The other straight has a mind to it 
too. Has such an one new or fine clothes, or playthings ? They, if you 
once allow it them, will be impatient for the like, and think themselves 
ill dealt with if they have it not. This being indulged when they are 
little, grows up with their age, and with that enlarges itself to things of 
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ought to be restrained by a ccmstant forfeiture an- 
nexed to it 

This may perhaps be thoij^ht a little too seN-ere 
by the natural indulgence of tender parents ; but >'et 
it is no more than necessary : for since the method I 
propose is to banish the rod, this restraint of their 
tongues will be of great use to settle that awe we ha\'e 
elsewhere spoken of, and to keep up in them the 
respect and reverence due to their parents. Next it 
will teach them to keep in, and so master their in- 
clinations. By this means they will be brought to 
learn th^-anfor stifling their desires, as soon as they 
rise up in them, when they are easiest to be subdued. 
For giving vent, gives life and strength to our appe- 
tites ; and he that has the confidence to turn his 

•^wishes into demands, will be but a little way from 
thinking he ought to obtain them. This, I am sure, 

v^every one can more easily bear a denial from himself, 
than from any body else. They should therefore be 
accustomed betimes to consult, and make use of their 

greater consequence, and has ruined more families than one in the 
world. This should be suppressed in its very first rise, and the desires 
you would not have encouraged you should not permit to be spoken, 
•which is the best way for them to silence them to themselves. 
Children should by constant use learn to be very modest in ownint* 
their desires, and careful not to ask anything of their parents, but what 
they have reason to think their parents will approve of. And a 
reprimand on their ill bearing a refusal comes too late, the fault is com- 
mitted and allowed ; and if you allow them to ask, you can scarce 
think it strange they should be troubled to be denied ; so that you 
suffer them to engage themselves in the disorder, and then think the 
fittest time for a cure, and I think, the surest and easiest way, is pre- 
vention. For we must take the same nature to be in children, that is in 
grown men ; and how often do we find men take ill to be denied what they 
woild not have been concerned for if they had not asked. lUit I shall 
not enlarge any farther on this, believing that you and I shall agree in 
the matter ; and indeed it is very hard, and almost impossible to give 
general rules of Education^ when there is scarce any one child, which 
in some cases, should not be treated differently from another. All 
that we can do in general, is only to show what parents and tutor* 
should aim at, and leave to them the ordering of particular circum- 
stances as the case shall require.' 
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reason before they give allowaace to their inclinations. 
It is a great step towards the mastery of our desires, 
to give this stop to them, and shut them up in silence. 
This habit got by children, of staying the forward- 
ness of their fancies, and deliberating whether it be 
fit or not, before they speak, will be of no small 
advantage to them in matters of greater consequence, 
in the future course of their lives. For thatwliich I 
cannot too often inculcat e^, is , that^JwSS^^r the 
matter be abouFwIiicMFls. Qonyej'Su^t^^^^Eer^great 
or small, the' mam (I had almost said only) thing 
to be considered' liTevery^'Scttoh of a chil3^J§^aidaat 
influence it will have^ up(yi.hi§..niind ; wh^tjjabjtit 
tends to, and is like to settle in him ; how it will 
become "him when Tiels "ISlgger; and if it be ehcou- 
' raged, whither it will lead him, when he is grown up. 
My meaning therefore is not, that children should 
purposely be made uneasy. This would relish too 
much of inhumanity and ill nature, and be apt to 

» What influence it wUl liave] This is an excellent principle to 
take as our guide, but it leaves room for much difference of opinion as 
to what influences will be exerted by a particular line of action. A 
systematic suppression of the * wants of fancy * may develop the power 
of self-control, but it may also strip infancy of much of its happiness. 
On the other hand, the foolish cravings of a child are corrected by 
growing wisdom, and the affection and gratitude excited by parental 
kindness impose some restraint upon selfish desires. Locke does not 
sufficiently recognise the large part which the affections play in 
education, and the natural checks by which the mischievous con- 
sequences that might ensue from concessions to infantile weakness are 
modified or arrested. 

It should also be remembered that a desire is not stifled by being 
denied expression. It may even gain strength by being forcibly 
silenced. Far better would it be that a child should be refused an 
inexpedient request, or else, when the circumstances of the case safely 
admit of it, corrected through its concession. A parent can urge 
reasons that will soften refusal and secure a ready submission, and the 
correction of experience may often be safely left to justify disregarded 
warnings. This is God's method of education. We are educated 
through the refusal of some requests and through the granting of others ; 
but we are not vindictively punished because we sometimes ask amiss 
for that which is not expedient. 
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infect them with it They should be brought to deny 
their appetites ; and their minds, as well as bodies, be 
made vigorous, easy, and strong, by the custom of 
having their inclinations in subjection, and their bodies 
exercised with hardships : but all this, without giving 
them any mark or apprehension of ill w-ill towards 
them. The constant loss of what they cra\'ed, or 
carved to themselves, should teach them modesty, 
submission, and a power to forbear : but the reward- 
ing their modesty, and silence, by giving them what 
they liked, should also assure them of the love of 
those who rigorously exacted this obedience. The 
contenting themselves now in the want of what they 
wished for, is a virtue, that another time should be 
rewarded with what is suited and acceptable to them ; 
which should be bestowed on them, as if it were a 
natural consequence of their good behaviour, and not 
a bargain about it But you will lose your labour, 
and what is more, their love and reverence too, if they 
can receive from others what you deny them. This 
is to be kept very staunch, and carefully to be 
watched. And here the servants come again in my . 
way. 

108. If this be begun betimes, and they accustom 
themselves early to silence their desires, this useful 
habit will settle them ; ^ and as they come to grow up 
in age and discretion, they may be allowed greater 
liberty, when reason comes to speak in them, and not 
passion : for whenever reason would speak, it should 
be hearkened to. But as they should never be heard, 
when they speak for any particular thing they would 
have, unless it be first proposed to them ; so they 
should always be heard, and fairly and kindly 
answered, when they ask after any thing they would / 
know, and desire to be informed about Curiosity/ 

1 Settle them] i.e. firmly establish in them the power of self- 
control. 
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should be as carefully cherished in children, as other 
appetites suppressed.* 

[RECREATION.] 

However strict a hand is to be kept upon all 
desires of fancy, yet there is one case whexein fancy 
must be petrnitted to speak, and he hearkened to 
also. Recreation is as necessary as labour or food.^ 
But because there can be no recreation without 
delight, which depends not always on reason, but 
oftener on fancy, it must be permitted children not 
only to divert themselves, but to do it after their 
own fashion, provided it be innocently, and without 
prejudice to their health ; and therefore in this case 
they should not be denied, if they proposed any 
particular kind of recreation. Though I think in 
a well-ordered education, they will seldom be brought 
%o the necessity of asking any such liberty : care 
should be taken, that what is of advantage to them, 
they should always do with delight ; and before they 
are wearied with one, they should be timely diverted 
to some other useful employment. But if they are 
not yet brought to that degree of perfection, that one 
way of improvement can be made a recreation to/ 

1 Other appetites suppressed] All appetites need regulation, but 
none need to be suppressed. God has not left us to be mutilated into 
perfection by parents and teachers. The appetites, which Locke seems 
to have so great a dread of, are the stimuli to action which God Him- 
self has implanted in us, and which only need to be brought under the 
control of reason. 

* As necessary as labour or food] We are too apt to look upon 
recreation as a mere concession to the weakness of children. As a 
matter of fact, it is as much a part of education as school work is. 
There are lessons to be learnt in the playground which cannot be learnt 
from books and teachers, and the school lessons are better learnt for 
the play lessons, not only because the mind is invigorated through the 
body, but because in play the mind is brought into contact with things 
as distinguished from the symbols of things. It is a mistake to look 
upon play as the only recreation. If work and play be well propor- 
tioned, each will be a recreation to the other. 
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them, they must be let loose to the childish play they 
fancy ; which they should be weaned from, by being 
made to surfeit of it : but from things of use, that 
they are employed in, they should always be sent 
away with an appetite, at least be dismissed before 
they are tired, and grow quite sick of it, that so they 
may return to it again, as to a pleasure that diverts 
them. For you must never think them set right, till 
they can find delight in the practice of laudable 
things ; and the useful exercises of the body and 
mind, taking their turns, make th^ip-^Hves and im- 
provements pleasant in a continuedtrain of recreations, 
wherein the wearied part is constantly relieved and 
refreshed. Whether this can be done in every temper, 
or whether tutors and parents will be at the pains, 
and have the discretion and patience to bring them 
to this, I know not ; but that it may be done in most 
children, if a right course be taken to raise in them 
the desire of credit, esteem, and reputation, I do not 
at all doubt. And when they have so much true life 
put into them, they may freely be talked with about 
what most delights them, and be directed, or let loose 
to it ; so that they may perceive that they are beloved 
and cherished, and that those under whose tuition 
they are, are not enemies to their satisfaction. Such 
a management will make them in love with the hand 
that directs them, and the virtue they are directed to. 

This farther advantage may be made by a free 
liberty permitted them in their recreations, that it 
will discover their natural tempers, show their inclina- 
tions and aptitudes, and thereby direct wise parents 
in the choice, both of the course of life, and employ- 
ment they shall design them for, and of fit remedies, 
in the mean time, to be applied to whatever bent 
of nature they may observe most likely to mislead 
any of their children. 

109. 2. Children who live together, often strive 

P 
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for mastery, whose wills shall carry it over the rest ; 

whoever begins the contest, should be sure to be 

crossed in it. But not only that, but they should be 

Uaught to have all the deference, complaisance, and 

^ civility one for another imaginable. This, when they 

*see it procures them respect, love and esteem, and 

that they lose no superiority by it, they will take 

more pleasure in, than in insolent domineering ; for 

so plainly is the other. 

The accusations of children * one against another, 
which usually are but the clamours of anger and 
irevenge desiring aid, should not be favourably re- 
jceived, nor hearkened to. It weakens and effeminates 
their minds to suffer them to complain ; and if they 
endure sometimes crossing, or pain from others, with- 
out being permitted to think it strange or intolerable, 
it will- do them no harm to learn sufferance,^ and 
harden them early. But though you give no counte- 
nance to the complaints of the querulous, yet take 

^ TI16 accusations of childrexi] Camp^ says : , * In many cases., it 
will be well and sufficient for the purpose to dismiss the little complain- 
ant with the lesson that we are not to heed every little trifle, and th'at 
we must rather put up with a slight offence than be spiteful. But since 
the quarrels and fighting of children can only be avoided by lettii^ 
them. know that there is. somebody at hand who will see then^ righted 
if appealed to, the preceptor is fain at least occasionally to act the part 
of judge, especially in cases of some little importance. I would then 
not .exactly dismiss the complainant, but say to him : "My child, you are 
just now beside yourself; but when we wish to complain of any one, 
we should be quite calm and collected, lest we run the risk of wronging 
the offender by making the offence greater than it really is. Take time 
to jx^pmpose -yourself ; then consider whether the injury is of such a 
nature as cannot be overlooked. If so, return this evening or to-morrow 
mdniing and tell me what has happened ; then you will find a just 
jud^ in me.'- If in the mean time it be suggested to the other side to 
end^vqur to conciliate the injured o^e, we may expect to find the 
matter in most cases amicably arranged* without the necessity of sub- 
mitting .it to a judicial decision, ^d the child would in this way 
incidentally learn the wholesome lesson that we are to do nothing in 
passion, and that we must guard against wronging even those who have 
offended us.' 

» JiliifferfaLce] Ic, patient endurance. 
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care to curb the insolence and ill nature of the 
injurious. When you observe it yourself, reprove 
it before the injured party : but if the complaint be of 
something really worth your notice, and prevention 
another time, then reprove the offender by himself 
alone, out of sight of him that complained, and make 
him go and ask pardon,^ and make reparation : which 
coming thus, as it were from himself, will be the more 
cheerftilly performed, and more kindly received, the 
love strengthened between them, and a custom of 
civility grow familiar amongst your children. 

no. 3. As to the having and possessing of 
things, teach them to part with what they have 
easily and freel)^to their friends, and let them find 
by experience that the inost liberal Ji^s always the 
most plent]^ with esteem and commendation to toot, 
SLtid'^mey will quickly learn to practise it This, 
I imagine, will make brothers and sisters kinder and 
civiler to one another, and consequently to others, 
than twenty rules about good manners, with which 
^children are ordinarily perplexed and cumbered. 
Covetousne^ and the desire of having in our posses- 
sion, aM"'lLinaer our dominion, more than we have 
need of, being the root of all evil, should be early 
and carefully weeded out, and the contrary quality, 
of a readiness to impart to others, implanted. This 
should be encouraged by great commendation and 
credit, and constantly taking care that he loses no- 
thing by his liberality. Let all the instances he gives 
of such freeness be always repaid,^ and with interest ; 

' Ask pardon] It is highly desirable to cultivate in a child a readi- 
ness to acknowledge his fault when he has done wrong and to make 
reparation for it, but we should take care not to compel him to say 
he is sorry when he feels no sorrow, or to ask for pardon when he 
believes he is wronged. Better obstinacy than hypocrisy. 

' Bepaid] Not necessarily in kind, for that, if always done, might 

^"; convert kind actions into mere matters of calculation. Real kindness 

carries with it its own reward. At the same time adventitious rewards 

p 2 
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and let him sensibly perceive, that the kindness 
he shows to others, is no ill husbandry for himself; 
but that it brings a return of kindness both from 
those that receive it and those who look on. Make 
this a contest among children, who shall outdo 
one another this way : and by this means, by a con- 
stant practice, children having made it easy to them- 
selves to part with what they have, good nature may 
be settled in them into a habit, and they may take 
pleasure, and pique themselves in being kind, liberal, 
and civil to others. 

If liberali ty ou ght to be encouraged, certainly 
great careTSro be taken that children transgress not 
the rules of. justice : and whenever they do, they 
should be set rigjht^ and if there be occasion for it, 
severely rebuked. 

y . Our first astiaasJ3ifiiag^guided,mpre hy sfiH^ve 
/4han reason or reflectio n, it is no wonder that in 
' children they should be very apt to deviate from the 
just measures of right and wrong ; which are in 
the mind the result of improved reason, and serious 
meditation. This, the more they are apt to mistake, 
the more careful guard ought to be kept over 
them, and every the least slip in this great social 
virtue taken notice of, and rectified ; and that in 
things of the least weight and moment, both to 
instruct their ignorance, and prevent ill habits ; which 
from small beginnings in pins and cherry-stones, will, 
if let alone, grow up to higher frauds, and be in 
danger to end at last in downright hardened dis- 
honesty. The first tendency to any injustice that 
appears, must be suppressed with a show of wonder 
and abhorrence in the parents and governors. But 

are not without their value in the case of young children. The self- 
denial of a child should not be too severely taxed, and should be 
directly rewarded until * the luxury of doing good * and higher motives 
render direct rewards unnecessary. 
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because children cannot well comprehend what in- 
justice is, till they understand property, and how 
particular persons come by it, the safest way to 
secure honesty, is to lay the foundations of it early in 
^ liber ality, a nd an easiness to "part with to others 
whatever they have or like themselves. This may be 
taught them early, before they have language and 
understanding enough to form distinct notions of 
property, and to know what is theirs by a peculiar 
right, exclusive of others. And since children seldom 
have any thing but by gift, and that for the most 
part from their parents, they may be at first taught 
not to take or keep any thing but what is given them 
by those whom they take to have a power over it. 
And as their capacities enlarge, other rules and cases 
of justice, and rights concerning meum and tuHfUj may 
be proposed and inculcated. If any act of injustice in 
them appears to proceed, not from mistake, but a 
perverseness in their wills, when a gentle rebuke and 
shame will not reform this irregular and covetous 
inclination, rougher remedies must be applied : and 
it is but for the father or tutor to take and keep from 
them something that they value and think their own, 
or order somebody else to do it ; and by such 
instances, make them sensible what little advantage 
they are like to make by possessing themselves 
unjustly of what is another's, whilst there are in 
the world stronger and more men than they. But 
if an ingenuous detestation of this shameful vice be 
but carefully and early instilled into them, as I think 
it may, that is the true and genuine method to 
obviate this crime, and will be a better guard against 
dishonesty than any considerations drawn from in- 
terest ; habits working more constantly, and with 
greater facility, than reason, which, when we have 
most need of it, is seldom fairly consulted, and more 
rarely obeyed, 
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[Section XIII. §§ 111-114.] 
- [on crying and screaming in children.] 

111. Crying is a fault that should not* be tole- 
rated in children ; not only for the unpleasani and 
unbecoming noise it fills the house with, but for* more 
considerable reasons, in reference to the children 
themselves : which is to be our aim in education. 

Their crying is of two sorts ; either stubborn and 
domineering, or querulous and whining. 

I. Their crying is very often a striving for mjis- 
tery, and an open declaration of their insolence or 
obstinacy ; when they have not the power to ob- 
tain their desire, they will, by their clamour and 
sobbing, maintain their title and right to it. This is 
an avowed continuing of their claim and a sort of 
remonstrance against the oppression and injustice of 
those who deny them what they have a mind to. 

112. 2. Sometimes their crying is the effect of 
pain, or true sorrow, and a bemoaning themselves 
under it. 

These two, if carefully observed, may, by the 
mien, looks, actions, and particularly by the tone of 
their crying, be easily distinguished ; but neither of 
them must be suffered, much less encouraged. 

I. The obstinate, or stomachful ^ crying, should 
by no means be permitted, because it is but another 
way of flattering their desires, and encouraging those 
passions which it is our main business to subdue : and 
if it be, as often it is, upon the receiving any correc- 
tion, it quite defeats all the good effects of it ; for 
any chastisement which leaves them in this declared 
opposition, only serves to make them worse. The 

> stomachful] i.e. wilfully obstinate, perverse. Cf. Lat. stomachor^ 
to be irritated, peevish ; stoniachosus, angry, pettish. 
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restraints and punishments laid on children are all 
misapplied and lost, as far as they do not prevail 
over their wills, teach them to submit their passions, 
and make their minds supple and pliant to what their 
parent's reason advises them now, and so prepare 
them to obey what their own reason shall advise 
hereafter. But if in any thing wherein they are 
crossed, they may be suffered to go away crying, 
they confirm themselves in their desires, and cherish 
the ill humour, with a declaration of their right, 
and a resolution to satisfy their inclination the first 
opportunity. This therefore is another argument 
against the frequent use of blows : for, whenever you 
come, to that extremity it is not enough to whip 
or beat them, you must do it till you find you 
have subdued their minds, till with submission and 
patience they yield to the correction ; which you 
shall best discover by their crying, and their ceas- 
ing from it upon your bidding. Without this, the 
beating of children is but a passionate tyranny over 
them ; and it is mere * cruelty, and not correction, to 
put their bodies in pain, without doing their minds 
any good. As this gives us a reason why children 
should seldom be corrected, so it also prevents their 
being so. For if, whenever they are chastised, it 
were done thus without passion, soberly, and yet 
effectually too, laying on the blows and smart not 
furiously, and all at once, but slowly, with reasoning 

* Mere] i.e. absolute, pure. Craik remarks on the word 'merely * 
that *it separates that which it designates and qualifies from every- 
thing else. But in so doing the chief or most emphatic reference may 
be made either to that which is included or to that which is excluded. 
In modem English it is always to the latter. In Shakespeare's day 
[he might have added, "and much later"] the other reference was 
more common, that, namely, to what was included.' {English of 
Shakespeare, p. 80.) Jeremy Taylor uses the word in its original 
inclusive sense : — * Our wine is here mingled with water and myrrh ; 
there [viz.: in heaven] it is ^^r^ and unmixed.' {fVorthy Communi' 
cant,) 
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between, and with observation how it wrought, stop- 
ping when it had made them pliant, penitent and 
yielding ; they would seldom need the like punish- 
ment again, being made careful to avoid the fault 
that deserved it. Besides, by this means, as the 
punishment would not be lost for being too little, and 
not effectual, so it would be kept from being too 
much, if we gave off as soon as we perceived that 
it reached the mind, and that was bettered. For 
since the chiding or beating of children should be 
always the least that possibly may be, that which 
is laid on in the heat of anger, seldom observes the 
measure, but is commonly more than it should be, 
though it prove less than enough. 

113. 2. Many children are apt to cry, upon any 
little pain they suffer, and the least harm that befals 
them, puts them into complaints and bawling. This 
few children avoid : for it being the first and natural 
way to declare their suffering or wants, before they 
can speak, the compassion that is thought due to 
that tender age foolishly encourages, and continues it 
in them long after they can speak. It is the duty, 
I confess, of those about children, to compassionate 
them, whenever they Suffer any hurt ; but not to show 
it in pitying them. Help and ease them the best you 
can, but by no means bemoan them.* This softens 
their minds, and makes them yield to the little harms 
that happen to them ; whereby they sink deeper into 
that part, which alone feels, and make larger wounds 
there, than otherwise they would. They should be 
hardened against all sufferings, especially of the body, 
and have no tenderness but what rises from an in- 

> By no means bemoan them] The wisest course is to try to 
divert their attention to something else. * Such impressions as would 
ordinarily produce severe pain, may for a time be completely unfelt, 
through the exclusive direction of the attention elsewhere.' (Carpenter's 
Ment* Pkys, p. 138,) 
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genuous shame, and a quick sense of reputation. 
The many inconveniences this life is exposed to, re- 
quire we should not be too sensible of every little 
hurt. What our minds yield not to makes but a 
slight impression, and does us but very little harm. 
It is the suffering of our spirits, that gives and 
continues the pain. This brawniness and insensibility 
of mind, is the best armour we can have against 
the common evils and accidents of life ; and being 
a temper that is to be got by exercise and custom, 
more than any other way, the practice of it should be 
begun betimes ; and happy is he that is taught it 
early. That effeminacy of spirit, which is to be pre- 
vented or cured, as nothing that I know so much 
increas es in-chttare h" as crying ; so nothing, on the 
other side, so much checks and restrains, as their 
being hindered from that sort of complaining. In 
the little harms they suffer from knocks and falls, 
they should not be pitied for falling, but bid do so 
again ; which besides that it stops their crying, is 
a better way to cure their heedlessness, and prevent 
their tumbling another time, than either chiding or 
bemoaning them. But, let the hurts they receive be 
what they will, stop their crying, and that will give 
them more quiet and ease at present, and harden 
them for the future. 

1 14. The former sort of crying requires severity 
to silence it ; and where a look, or a positive com- 
mand will not do it, blows must : for it proceeding 
from pride, obstinacy, and stomach,^ the will, where 
the fault lies, must be bent, and made to comply, 
by a rigour sufficient to master it. But this lattef 
being ordinarily from softness of mind, a quitd^^ 
contrary cause, ought to be treated with a gentler 
hand. Persuasion, or diverting the thoughts another 

' Stomach] i.e. wilAil peevishness. See note^ p. 214. 
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way, or laughing ^ at their whining, may perhaps 
be at first the proper method : but for this, the 
circumstances of the thing, and the particular temper 
of the child, must be considered. No certain un- 
variable rules can be given about it ; but it must 
be left to the prudence of the parents or tutor. But 
this, I think, I may say in general, that there should 
be a constant discountenancing of this sort of crying 
also; and that the father, by his authority, should 
always stop it, mixing a greater degree of roughness 
in his looks or words, proportionably as the child is of 
a greater age, or a sturdier temper : but always let it 
be enough to silence their whimpering, and put an 
end to the disorder. 



[Section XIV. § 115.] 

[ON FEAR AND COURAGE IN CHILDREN.] 

115. Cowardice and courage^ are so nearly re- 
lated to the fore-mentioned tempers, that it may 
not be amiss here to take notice of them. Fear is 
a passion, that, if rightly governed, has its use. And 
though self-love seldom fails to keep it watchful and 
high enough in us, yet there may be an excess on 
the daring side. Fool-hardiness and insensibility 
of danger, being as little reasonable, as trembling and 

^ Laugliing] Locke does not, of course, here mean a scoffing 
laugh, but only that harmless genial laughter which gently reproves the 
child's exaggeration of its suffering. 

* Courage] Courage is, to a large extent, a matter of education. 
People who are courageous in certain circumstances are often very 
timid in others with which they are less familiar. The inference is 
that our courage is partly dependent on our familiarity with a danger, 
^d on our experience of our ability to cope with it. Hence the best 
way of correcting a child's cowardice is to gradually familiarise him 
with dangers, and encourage him to face greater difficulties by his 
triumphs over smaller ones. In no part of education has a parent 
greater need of patience, A great fear paralyses reason. 
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shrinking at the approach of every little evil. Fear 
was given us as a monitor to quicken our industry, 
and keep us upon our guard against the approaches 
of evil; and therefore to have no apprehension of 
mischief at hand, not to make a just estimate of 
flie danger, but heedlessly to run into it, be the 
hazard what it will, without considering of what 
use or consequence it may be, is not the resolution of 
a ration§l.qreature, but brutish fury! Those who have 
children of this temper, have nothing to do, but a 
little to awaken their reason, which self-preservation 
will quickly dispose them to hearken to, unless (which 
is usually the case) some other passion hurries them 
on headlong, without sense, and without considera- 
tion. A dislike of evil is so natural to mankind, that 

^/Tiobody, I think, can be without fear of it : fear being 
nothing but an uneasiness under the apprehension 
of that coming upon us which we dislike. And 
therefore, whenever any one runs into danger, we 
may say, it is under the conduct of ignorance, or 
the command of some more imperious passion, 
nobody being so much an enemy to himself, as to 
come within the reach of evil, out of free choice, 
and court danger for danger's sake. If it be therefore 
pride, vain-glory, or rage, that silences a child's fear, 
or makes him not hearken to its advice, those are 
by fit means to be abated, that a little considera- 
tion may allay his heat, and make him bethink 
himself, whether this attempt be worth the venture. 
But this being a fault that children are not so often 
/guilty of, I shall not be more particular in its cure. 

^Weakness of spirit is the more common defect, and 
therefore will require the greater care. 

[FORTITUDE.] 

Fortitude is the guard and support of the other 
virtues ; and without courage a man wilT scarce"kreqp 



I 
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\ steady to his duty, and fill up the character of a truly 
worthy man. 

Courage, that makes us bear up against dangers 
\l that we fear, ancTevITs* that we feel, is of great use in 
/ an estatffas ours isJii-lliLiJife, exposed to assaults 
« on allhands : and therefore it is very advisable to 
get chUSren into this armour as early as we can. 
Natural temper, I confess, does here a great deal : but 
even where that is defective, and the heart is in itself 
weak and timorous, it may, by a right management, 
be brought to a better resolution. What is to be 
done to prevent breaking children's spirits by fright- 
ful apprehensions instilled into them when young, or 
bemoaning themselves under every little suffering, I 
have already taken notice ; how to harden their tem- 

tpers, and raise their courage, if we find them too much 
subject to fear, is farther to be considered. 

True fortitude^I take to b e.J^he. jauiet pQssession 
of a g2^^!sLjt£lf, ^"^^^_" undls<'"*'^^rl .^.o^'"£ hi.s ^"ty, 
wViqt^y^l- evil hf^spfs, ^r danger lies in his way. This 
there are so few men attain to, that we are hot to ex- 
pect it from children. But yet something may be 
done : and a wise conduct by insensible degrees may 
carry them farther than one expects. 

The neglect of this great care of them, whilst they 
are young, is the reason, perhaps, why there are so 
few that have this virtue in its full latitude, when they 
are men. I should not say this in a nation so natu- 
rally brave, as ours is, did I think that true fortitude 
required nothing but courage in the field, and con- 
tempt of life in the face of an enemy. This, I con- 
fess, is not the least part of it, nor can be denied the 
laurels and honours always justly due to the valour of 
those who venture their lives for their country. But 
yet this is not all. Dangers attack us in other places,* 

* Other places] Moral courage is more frequently needed, both by 
children and men, than physical courage, and should be carefully fos- 
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besides the field of battle ; and though death be the 
king of terrors, yet pain, disgrace and poverty have 
frightful looks, able to discompose most men, whom 
they seem ready to seize on : and there are those who 
contemn some of these, and yet are heartily frighted 
with the other. True fortitude is prepared for dan- 
gers of all kinds, and unmoved, whatsoever evil it be 
that threatens. I do not mean unmoved with any 
fear at all. Where danger shows itself, apprehension 
cannot, without stupidity, be wanting : where danger 
IS, sense of danger should be ; and so much fear as 
should keep us awake, and excite our attention, 
industry, and vigour, but not disturb the calm use of 
our reason, nor hinder the execution of what that 
dictates. 

[COWARDICE.] 

The first step to get this noble and manly steadi- 
ness, is, what I have above mentioned, carefully to 
keep children from frights of all kinds, when they are . 
young. Let not any fearful apprehensions be talke4^ 
into them, nor terrible objects surprise them. This 
often so shatters and discomposes the spirits, that they 
never recover it again ; but during their whole life, 
upon the first suggestion or appearance of any terri- 

tered. Children, for instance, who spontaneously come forward to 
confess some wrong-doing should, if punished at all, have some part of 
their punishment remitted on the ground of their confession. Children, 
again, who are known to have resisted strong temptations should 
receive special commendation. Moral courage is needed not merely to 
resist temptation, but to assert our own opinion when it differs from 
the opinions of those around us. To meet this necessity children 
^ould be encouraged to state their opinions honestly in matters on 
which they are capable of forming an opinion. School-boys, as a rule, 
are the most intolerant of bigots, and it requires a proportionate amount 
of moral courage for a boy to avow opinions different from those of his 
companions. Hence, perhaps, the reason why home-bred men, how- 
ever they may lack certain forms of manliness, have generally more 
strength and independence of character, and greater freedom from class 
prejudices, than men who have been educated at large schools. 
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fying idea, are scattered * and confounded ; the body 
is enervated, and the mind disturbed, and the man 
scarce himself, or capable of any composed or rational 
action. Whether this be from an habitual motion of 
the animal spirits,^ introduced by the first strong 
impression, or from the alteration of the constitution 
by some more unaccountable way, this is certain, that 
so it is. Instances of such who in a weak timorous 
mind, have borne, all their whole lives through, the 
effects of a fright when they were young, are every- 
where to be seen, and therefore as much as may be to 
be prevented. 

The next thing is by gentle degrees to accustom 
children to those things they are too much afraid of. 
But here great caution is to be used, that you do not 
make too much haste, nor attempt this cure too early, 
for fear lest you increase the mischief instead of 
remedying it. Little ones in arms may be easily kept 
out of the way of terrifying objects, and till they can 
talk and understand what is said to them, are scarce 
capable of that reasoning and discourse, which should 
be used, to let them know there is no harm in those 
frightful objects, which we would make them familiar 
with, and do, to that purpose, by gentle degrees bring 
nearer and nearer to them. And therefore it is 
seldom there is need of any application to them of 
this kind, till after they can run about and talk. But 
yet, if it should happen that infants should have taken 
offence at any thing which cannot be easily kept 
out of their way, and that they show marks of 
terror as often as it comes in sight ; all the allays of 
fright, by diverting their thoughts, or mixing plea- 
sant and agreeable appearances with it, must be used, 
till it be grown familiar and inoffensive to them. 

* Scattered] i.e. distracted, deprived of all power of concentrating 
their minds. Cf. 'scatter-brained.' 

' Animal spirits] i.e. what we now understand by the phrase 
'nervous energy.* 
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I think we may obsen'e, that, when children are 
first bom, all objects of sight, that do not hurt the 
eyes, are indifferent to them ; and they are no more 
afraid of a Blackamoor or a lion, than of their nurse or 
a cat What is it then, that afterwards, in certain mix- 
tures of shape and colour, comes to affright them ? 
Nothing but the apprehensions of harm that accom- ' ' 
pany those things. Did a child suck every day a 
new nurse, I make account it would be no more 
affrighted with the change of faces at six months old, 
than at sixty. The reason then why it will not come 
to a stranger, is, because having been accustomed to 
receive its food and kind usage only from one or two, 
that are about it, the child apprehends, by coming 
into the arms of a stranger, the being taken from 
what delights and feeds it, and every moment supplies 
its wants, which it often feels, and therefore fears 
when the nurse is away. 

The only thing we are naturally afraid of is pain, 
or loss of pleasure. And because these are not 
annexed to any shape, colour, or size, of visible ob- 
jects, we are frighted with none of them, till either we 
have felt pain from them, or have notions put into 
us that they will do us harm. The pleasant bright- 
ness and lustre of flame and fire, so delights children, 
that at first they always desire to be handling 
of it : but when constant experience has convinced 
them, by the exquisite pains it has put them to, how 
cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch it, 
and carefully avoid it. This being the ground of fear, 
it is not hard to find whence it arises, and now it is to 
be cured in all mistaken objects of terror. And when 
the mind is confirmed against them, and has got 
a mastery over itself, and its usual fears, in lighter 
occasions, is in good preparation to meet more 
real dangers. Your child shrieks, and runs away 
at the sight of a frog ; let another catch it, and 
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lay it down at a good distance from him : at first 
accustom him to look upon it ; when he can do that, 
then to come nearer to it, and see it leap without 
emotion ; then to touch it lightly, when it is held fast 
in another's hand; and so on, till he can come to 
handle it as confidently as a butterfly, or a sparrow. 
By the same way any other vain terrors may be 
removed ; if care be taken, that you go not too fast, 
and push not the child on to a new degree of assur- 
ance, till he be thoroughly confirmed in the former. 
And thus the young soldier is to be trained on to the 
warfare of life ; wherein care is to be taken, that 
more things be not represented as dangerous, than 
really are so ; and then, that whatever you observe 
him to be more frighted at than he should, you be sure 
to tole* him on by insensible degrees, till he at last, 
quitting his fears, masters the difliculty, and comes off 
with applause. Successes of this kind often repeated, 
will make him find, that evils are not always so cer- 
tain, or so great, as our fears represent them ; and 
that the way to avoid them is not to run away, or be 
discomposed, dejected, and deterred by fear, where 
either our credit or duty requires us to go on. 

[HARDINESS.] 

But since the great foundation of fear in children 
is pain, the way to harden, and fortify children against 
fear and danger, is to accustom them. JLo suffer pain. 
This it is possible will be thought, 6y kind parents, a 
very unnatural thing towards their children ; and by 
most, unreasonable, to endeavour to reconcile any 

* Tole] i.e. lead, allure on. * Attirer, to draw or bring to, to toll 
or lead on, to entice, allure unto.* {Coigrave.) Cf.: 

* That same old humble-bee toles the young one forth 
To sweetmeats after kind.' — Beaumont & Fletcher. 
* Tollyn * is glossed in the Promptorium Parvulorum^ * incito, provoco, 
excito. * To toll a bell is to pull it slowly to invite people to church. 
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one to the sense of pain, by bringing it upon him. It 
will be said, it may perhaps give the child an aver- 
sion for him that makes him suffer ; but can never 
recommend to him suffering itself. This is a strange 
method. You will not have children whipped and 
punished for their faults, but you would have them 
tormented for doing well, or for tormenting's sake. 
I doubt not but such objections as these will be made, 
arid I shall be thought inconsistent with myself, or 
fantastical,^ in proposing it. I confess, it is a thing to 
be managed with great discretion, and therefore it 
falls not out amiss, that it will not be received and 
relished, but by those who consider well, and look into-^ 
the reason of things. I would not have children 
much beaten for their faults, because I would not 
have them think bodily pain the greatest punishment : 
and I would haVe them, when they do well, be some- 
times put in pain, for the same reason, that they 
might be accustomed to bear it, without looking 
on it as the greatest evil. How much edvLcation may 
reconcile young- people to pain aScT sufferance, the 
examples of Sparta^ do sufficiently show : and they, 

> Fantastical] i.e. fanciful. 

' Examples of Sparta] * From his birth every Spartan boy wad 
treated as the child of the State, and, as such, was liable to be exposed 
to die at the discretion of his father's kin, if he was a deformed or sickly 
infant. In his earliest years he was not left entirely to the manage- 
ment of his parents, though imder their care, and at the age of seven 
he entered upon a course of public discipline, increasing in severity as 
he approached manhood. The education of the young, indeed, and 
to a certain extent the care of all the elder citizens, was under the 
especial superintendence of a public officer appointed for this purpose 
(the ircuZoy6fio5)t and he again selected a number of the best-qualified 
young men, just above twenty years of age, to act as captains of the 
companies {iky4\ai) into which the boys were divided ; and as this / 
education had only one end in view, that of training citizens to serve i 
and defend their country, the discipline was in every respect subser- 
vient to this object. No accomplishments or arts, except of a militar/ 
character, were taught, while every effort was made to ensure military 
skill, activity, fortitude, and bravery. The Spartan was to be taught 
ix>th to bear and to dare with fortitude, and for this purpose he was 

Q 
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who have once brought themselves not to think 
bodily pain the greatest of evils, or that which they 
ought to stand most in fear of, have made no small 
advance towards virtue. But I am not so foolish to 
propose the Lacedaemonian discipline in our age, or 
constitution. But yet I do say, that inuring children 
gently to suffer some degrees of pain without shrink- 
ing, is a way to gain firmness to their minds, and lay 
a foundation for courage and resolution, in the future 
part of their lives. 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to bemoan 
themselves, on every little pain they suffer, is the 
first step to be made. But of this I have spoken 
elsewhere. 

The next thing is, sometimes designedly to put 
them in pain : but care must be taken, that this be 
done when the child is in good humour, and satis- 
fied of the goodwill and kindness of him that hurts 
him, at the time that he does it. There must no 
marks of anger, or displeasure, on the one side, nor 
compassion, or repenting, on the other, go along 
with it : and it must be sure to be no more than 
the child can bear, without repining or taking it 
amiss, or for a punishment. Managed by these 
degrees, and with such circumstances, I have seen 
a child run away laughing, with good smart blows 
of a wand on his back, who would have cried for 
an unkind word, and been very sensible of the 
chastisement of a cold look, from the same person, 

inured from his youth to a coarse and scanty fare, to insufficient cloth- 
. ing, to self-denial, and the severest trials of pain and hardship. One 
p{ these is said to have been instituted by Lycurgus, in which noble 
youths, standing by the altar of Artemis, vied with each other in sub- 
. mitting to the lash, and sometimes died in the contest without uttering 
& groan.' {Pen. Cycl. art. * Sparta.') Cicero says : * The boys at Spartat 
are scourged so at the altars, that blood follows the lash in abundance ; 
nay, sometimes, as I used to hear when I was there, they used to be 
whipped even to death ; and yet not one of them was ever heatd to 
cry out, or 60 much as groan.' {Tus, QuasL II. 14). 
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Satisfy a child, by a constant course of your care 
and kindness, that you perfectly love him, and he 
may by degrees be accustomed to bear very painful,, 
and rough usage from you, without flinching or 
complaining : and this we see children do every' 
day in play one with another. The softer you find 
your child is, the more you are to seek occasions, 
at fit times, thus to harden him. The great art in 
this is, to begin with what is but very little painful, 
and to proceed by insensible degrees, when you are 
playing, and in good humour with him, and speak- 
ing well of him : and when you have once got 
him to think himself made amends for his suffering, 
by the praise which is given him for his courage ; 
when he can take a pride in giving such marks of 
his manliness, and can prefer the reputation of 
being brave and stout, to the avoiding a little pain, 
or the shrinking under it; you need not despair 
in time, and by the assistance of his growing rea- 
son, to master his timorousness, and mend the 
weakness of his constitution. As he grows bigger, 
he is to be set upon bolder attempts than his natural 
temper carries him to, and whenever he is observed 
to flinch from what one has reason to think he 
would come off well in, if he had but courage to 
undertake : that he should be assisted in at first, 
and by degrees shamed to, till at last practice has 
given more assurance, and with it a mastery ; which 
must be rewarded with great praise, and the good 
opinion of others, for his performance. When by 
these steps he has got resolution enough not to be 
deterred, from what he sought to do, by the appre- 
hension of danger; when fear does not, in sudden 
^or hazardous occurrences, discompose his mind, set 
his body a trembling, and make him unfit for action, 
or run away from it, he has then the courage of a 
rational creature: and such a hardiness w^ sJenssnsJA 
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endeavour by custom and use to bring children to, 
as proper occasions come in our way. 

[Section XV. §§ 116-117.] 

[ON THE DISPOSITION TO CRUELTY 

IN CHILDREN.] 

116. One thing I have frequently observed in 
children, that when they have got possession of 
any poor creature, they are apt to use it ill : they 
often torment and treat very roughly, young birds, 
butterflies, and such other poor animals, which fall 
into their hands, and that with a seeming kind of 
pleasure.* This, I think, should be watched in them, 
and if they incline to any such cruelty, they should 
be taught the contrary usage. For the custom of 
tormenting and killing of beasts, will, by degrees, 
harden their minds even towards men ; and they, who 
delight in the suffering and destruction of inferior 
creatures, will not be apt to be very compassionate, 
or benign to those of their own kind. Our practice 

i takes notice of this in the exclusion of butchers ^ from 
juries of life and death. Children should from the 
beginning be bred up in an abhorrence of killing, 
or tormenting any living creature ; ^ and be taught 

' Pleaiure] * It is related that, in order by extreme terror to in- 
culcate salutary lessons of humanity, the court of Areopagus, at Athens, 
once put to death a boy incorrigibly addicted to indulge in cruelty 
towards the inferiot animals ; inferring that, when years should 
endow him with superior strength, he would exercise the same cruelties 
towards men. But this was to repress a lesser, by committing a greater 
crime.* St. y. 

« BtLtchers] I can find no authority for this statement. 
• Any liying creature] A great deal of children's cruelty is owing 
to their curiosity with regard to the structure of the creatures they tor- 
ment, and to their ignorance of the pain which their clumsy experiments 
linflict. Goethe tells us that when he was a child he half stripped a 
i living bird of its feathers to see how they were set in the skin. The 
'saaie explanation applies to what are called the destructive propensities 
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not to spoil or destroy any thing, unless it be for 
the preservation or ad\'antage of some other that is 
nobler. And truly, if the preservation of all mankind, 
as much as in hint Kes, were every one's persuasion, 
as indeed it igjevery one's du ty, and th e true p rinciple 
to regulate our religion , polftics^ and moraliiy by, the 
world wout dlSelnu ch quieter, and better natured than 
it is. But to return to our present business ; I cannot 
btrt-eemmend both the kindness and prudence of a 
mother I knew, who was wont always to indulge her 

of childreD. On this subject the late Professor Payne excellently re- 
marked : 'Give an infant a beautiful flower. Its bright colour at once 
attracts bis eye ; but only for a moment. He does not dwell upon it ; 
his asthetic taste is not yet awakened. But his instinct for making 
experiments is in full exerciser He wants to ascertain what other pro- 
perties the flower has, and especially its power of resistance. He 
recklessly pulls it to pieces, petal from petal, not, as some foolish 
people imagine, because he delights in destruction, but to make him* 
self acquainted with its mechanical properties, and he is proportionately 
charmed when he finds that it yields to the power he puts forth. 
•* Delights in destruction ! " Why, he is doing, in his way, in propor- 
tion to his knowledge, the very thing that advanced philosophers do in 
their scientific analyses. He is merely working as an industrious pupil 
in that school of Nature and fact, in which every human being receives 
his earliest lessons.' 

Lessons upon the structure and treatment of animals, more espe- 
cially of our common domestic animals, should form part of every 
school course. The season for bird-nesting, and the beginning of cold 
wintry weather, would present opportune occasions for special lessons 
in humanity ; but no opportunity should be thrown away of enforcing 
this duty, incidental teaching in morality being often more effective 
than formal lessons. The teacher should also take care to bring the 
highest of all motives to bear upon it. Our duty to the brute beast, 
as to our fellow-men, is part of our duty towards God. 

* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. ' 

What Locke says on the treatment of animal pets is highly deserv- 
ing of attention. They often suffer bad treatment, not from intentional 
cruelty, but from simple want of thought. A child who neglects to feed 
his rabbits might be brought to understand his cruelty oy having to 
wait somewhat longer than usual for one of his own meftls. ^ v 
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daughters, when any of them desired dogs, squir- 
rels> birds, or any such things, as young girls use 
to be delighted with : but then, when they had them, 
they must be sure to keep them well, and look 
diligently after them, that they wanted nothing, or 
were not ill used. For if they were negligent in their 
care of them, it was counted a great fault, which often 
forfeited their possession, or at least they failed not 
ito be rebuked for it ; whereby they were early taught 
I diligence and good nature. And indeed, I think 
people should be accustomed, from their cradles, to 
be tender to all sensible creatures, and to spoil or 
waste nothing at all. 

This delight they take in doing of mischief, whereby 
I mean spoiling of any thing to no purpose, but more 
especially the pleasure they take to put anything in 
pain, that is capable of it, I cannot persuade myself 
to be any other than a foreign and introduced dis- 
position, a habit borrowed from custom and conversa- 
tion. People teach children to strike, and laugh, 
when they hurt, or see harm come to others : and they 
have the examples of most about them, to confirm 
them in it. All the entertainment and taJk-of history, 
is of nothing almost 5iit fighting and killing : and the 
honour and renown that is bestowed oh conquerors, 
(who for the most part are but the great butchers 
of mankind) farther mislead growing youth, who 
by this means come to tliink slaughter the laudable 
business of mankind, and the most heroic of virtues. 
By these steps unnatural cruelty is planted in us ; and 
what humanity abhors, custom reconciles and recom- 
mends to us, by laying it in the way to honour. 
Thus, by fashion and opinion, that comes to be 
a pleasure, which in itself neither is, nor can be any. 
This ought carefully to be watched, and early 
remedied ; so as to settle and cherish the contrary, 
and more natural temper of benignity and compassion 
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in the room of it : but still by the same gentle 
methods which are to be applied to the other two 
faults before mentioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreasonable here to add this farther caution, viz. 
That the mischiefs or harms, that come by play, inad- 
vertency'-, or ignorance, and were not known to be 
harms, or des^^ed for mischiefs sake, though they 
may perhaps be sometimes of considerable damage, 
yet are not at all, or but very gently, to be taken 
notice of* For this, I think, I cannot too often 
inculcate, that whatever miscarriage a child is guilty 
of, and whatever be the consequence of it, the thing to 
be regarded in taking notice of it, is only what root 
it springs from, and what habit it is like to establish : 
and to that the correction ought to be directed, and 
the child not to suffer any punishment, for any harm 
which may have come by his play or inadvertency. 

^ The faults to be amended lie in the mind ; and if 
they are such, as either age will cure, or no ill habits 
will follow from ; the present action, whatever dis- 
pleasing circumstances it may have, is to be passed 
by, without any animadversions. 

^ 117. Another way to instil sentiments of humanity, 
and to keep them lively in young folks, will be, to 
accustom _them Jo civility in their language and 
deportment towajid^ their inferiors and the meaner 
sort of people, particularly servants. It is not unusual 
to observe the children in gentlemen's families treat 
the servants of the house with domineering words, 
names of contempt, and an imperious carriage ; as if 
they were of another race and species beneath them. 
Whether ill example, the advantage of fortune, or 
their natural vanity inspire this haughtiness, it should 

* Taken notice of] Too often parents and teachers proportion 
their anger to the damage done, rather than to the culpability of the 
child by whom the damage has been done. Yet where there has been 
no intention to do wrong, and no culpable carelessness, it is the height 
of unreason and injustice to punish the unwitting offender. 
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be prevented, or weeded out ; and a gentle, cour- 
teous, affable carriage towards the lower ranks of men, 
placed in the room of it. No part of their supe- 
riority will be hereby lost ; but the distinction in- 
creased, and their authority strengthened ; when love 
in inferiors is joined to outward respect, and an 
esteem of the person has a share in their submission : 
and domestics will pay a more ready and cheerful 
service, when they find themselves not spurned, be- 
cause fortune has laid them below the level of others, 
at their master's feet. Children should not Jac suffered 

(to lose the cojjsideration o?^"^uman nature, in the 
shufflin g's ' of ^outwa rd conditions.* The niore they 
have, the better humoured they should be taught to 
be ; and the more compassionate and gentle to those 
of their brethren who are placed lower, and have 
scantier portions. If they are suffered from their 
cradles to treat men ill and rudely, because, by their 
father's title, they think they have a little power over 
thejji, at best it is ill-bred, and if care be not taken, 
will by degrees nurse up their natural pride into an 
habitual contempt of those beneath them. And 
where will that probably end, but in oppression and 
cruelty ? 

[Section XVI. §§ 1 18-122.] 

[ON THE CURIOSITY OF CHILDREN.] 

118. Curiosity in children (which I had occasion 
just to mention, § 108,) is but an appetite after know- 
ledge ; and therefore ought to be encouraged in them 
not only as a good sign, but as the great instrument 
Nature has provided,^ to remove that ignorance they 

> Shafflingi of outward eonditions] i.e. the mere chance differences 
of social rank. Locke implies that it is a simple accident whether a 
man shall be servant or master. 

2 The g^eat initnunent Hature }^ath provided] All our instincts 
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were bom with ; and which, without this busy inqui- 
sitiveness, will make them dull and useless creatures. 
The ways to encouptge it ttn^^ L-f^p i> active and busy, 
are, I suppose, these following. 

I. Not" to check or discountenance any inquiries 
he shall make, nor suflfer them to be laughed at ; but 
to answer all his questions^ and explain the matter he 
desires" to know, so as to make them as much in- 
telligible to him, as suits the capacity of his age and 
knowledge. But confound not his understanding with 
explications or notions that are above it : or with the 
variety or number of things that are not to his present 
purpose. Mark what it is his mind aims at in the 
question, and not what words he expresses it in : and 
when you have informed and satisfied him in that, 
you shall see how his thoughts will enlarge them- 
selves, and how by fit answers he may be led on 
farther than perhaps you could imagine. For know- 
ledge is grateful to the understanding, as light to the 
eyes : children are pleased and delighted with ii 
exceedingly, especially if they see, that their inquiries 
are regarded, and that their desire of knowing Is 

grow out of the possession of organs and faculties fitted for certain ends, 
and receive their stimulus from the pleasure afforded by their exercise, 
or from the pain occasioned by their neglect. Curiosity, or the instinct 
of knowledge, springs out of our capacity for acquiring knowledge, and 
is stimulated by the pain which we experience in the presence of mys- 
teries that we cannot explore, and by the pleasure which we experience 
when the mysteries arfe revealed. It is still further strengthened by the 
obvious value of knowledge as a source of power. It is deplorable to 
think how many persons, who were curious in the very highest degree in 
childhood, grow up into dull, indifferent, incurious men and women, or 
find a pleasure in the satisfaction of a petty inquisitiveness. Teachers 
have much to answer for who have allowed so precious an instinct to 
die of inanition or to be perverted to base uses. But such results are in- 
evitable so long as children are fed with knowledge for which they do 
not care, and are denied that in which they delight. Teachers, before 
communicating knowledge, should create an appetite for it, and to this 
end they should carefully study child-nature. A child is naturally as 
desirous of mental, as of bodily, food, and, if he disregards what is set 
before lUmt ^^^ probability is that it is the teacher's fault. 
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encouraged and commended. And I doubt not, but 
one great reason why many children abandon them- 
selves wholly to silly sports, and trifle away all their 
time insipidly, is, because they have found their 
curiosity baulked, and their inquiries neglected. But 
had they been treated with more kindness and respect, 
and their questions answered, as they should, to their 
satisfaction ; I doubt not but they would have taken 
more pleasure in learning, and improving their know- 
ledge, wherein there would be still newness and 
variety, which is what they are delighted with, than 
in returning over and over to the same play and 
playthings. 

119. 2. To this serious answering their questions, 
and informing their understandings in what they 
desire, as if it were a matter that needed it, should 
be added some peculiar ways of commendation. Let 
others, whom they esteem, be told before their faces 
of the knowledge they have in such and such things ; 
ajxd since we are all, even from our cradles, vain and 
proud creatures, let their vanity be flattered with 
things that will do them good ; and let their pride set 
them on work on something which may turn to their 
advantage. Upon this ground you shall find that 
there cannot be a greater spur to the attaining what 
you would have the eldest learn and know himself, 
than to set him upon teaching it his younger brothers 
and sisters.^ 

120. 3. As children's inquiries are not to be 
slighted ; so also great care is to be taken, that they 
never receive deceitful and eluding answers.'^ They 

1 Teaching it Ills younger brothers and sisters] This stimulus 
was found to operate very powerfully in schools conducted under the 
old monitorial system. The ambition to leach others, and be placed 
in a position of authority and responsibility, made many a boy apply 
himself to his studies with an intenser zeal than was supplied by the 
mere love of knowledge. 

^ Deceitful and eluding answers] Teachers are sometimes re- 
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easily perceive when they are slighted or deceived ; 
and quickly learn the trick of neglect, dissimulation, 
and falsehood, which they observe others to make use 
of. We are not to intrench upon truth in any con- 
versation, but least of all with children ; since if we 
can play false with them, we not only deceive their 
expectation, and hinder their knowledge, but corrupt 
their innocence, and teach them the worst of vices. 
They are travellers newly arrived in a strange country, 
of which they know nothing ; we should therefore 
make conscience * not to mislead them. And though 
their questions seem sometimes not very material, yet 
they should be seriously answered : for however they 
may appear to us (to whom they are long since 
known) inquiries not worth the making ; they are of 
moment to those who are wholly ignorant. Children 
are strangers to all we are acquainted with ; and all 
,> the things they meet with are at first unknown to 

* them, as they once were to us : and happy are they 
who meet with civil people, that will comply with 
their ignorance, and help them to get out of it. 

If you or I now should be set down in Japan, 
with all our prudence and knowledge about us, a 
conceit whereof^ makes us, perhaps, so apt to slight 
the thoughts and inquiries of children ; should we, I 
say, be set down in Japan, we should, no doubt (if we 

• would inform ourselves of what is there to be known) 

luctiint to appear ignorant before a class of anything on which a 
question can be propounded. Yet an important lesson for a child to 
learn is the limitation of the human mind, and one of the most impor- '• 
tant habits he has to form is that of frankly admitting his ignorance. 
However much a child may, in his simplicity, be impressed by the 
seeming omniscience of his teacher, the farce soon comes to an end. 
Simple honesty requires that a teacher should not affect a knowledge 
which he does not possess. If the ignorance be culpable ignorance, it 
a,dmits of a remedy ; if it be not culpable, why act a lie to conceal that 
of which a man ought not to be ashamed ? 

V Make eoxxioience] i.e. make it a point of conscience. 

2 A conceit whereof] i.e. our conceited estimate of which. 
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ask a thousand questions, which, to a supercilious or 
inconsiderate Japaner,^ would seem very idle and 
impertinent ; though to us they would be very 
material and of importance to be resolved ; and we 
should be glad to find a man so complaisant and 
courteous, as to satisfy our demands, and instruct our 
ignorance. 

When any new thing comes in their way, children 
usually ask the common question of a stranger ; \ yhat 
is it ? Whereby they ordinarily mean nothing but 
the name ; and therefore to tell them how it is called 
is usually the proper answer to that demand. And 
jthe next question usually is : What is it for ? And to 
this it should be answered truly and directly : the use 
/of the thing should be told, and the way explained, 
\how it serves to such a purpose, as far as their 
capacities can compreliend it. And so of any other 
circumstances they shall ask about it ; not turning 
them going, till you have given them all the satisfac- 
tion they are capable of: and so leading them by 
your answers, into farther questions. And perhaps to 
a grown man, such conversation will not be altogether 
so idle and insignificant as we are apt to imagine. 
The native and untaught suggestions of inquisitive 
children do often offer things, that may set a con- 
sidering man's thoughts on work. And I think there 
y is frequently more to be learned from the unexpected 
questions of a child ^ than the discourses of men, who 

* Japaner] So in the editions of 1693 and 1699. The folio of 
1 7 1 4 reads * Japaneer. * 

^ Questions of a child] * This is an extremely acute remark, and 
shows he was well acquainted with the conversation of children, by 
which the wisest men may frequently profit. It places them in a 
position which they quitted long before they could register their ob- 
servations, and enables them, by the help of younger and unworn eyes, 
to view things in a light in which they can never, but by such reflection, 
appear to them.* St. y. 

A Jewish rabbi is reported to have said, * I have learnt much from 
my teachers, much from my books, but most of all from my pupils, ' 
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talk in a road,* according to the notions they have 
borrowed, and the prejudices of their education. 

121. 4. Perhaps it may not sometimes be amiss 
to excite their curiosity, by bringing strange and new 
things^ in their way, on purpose to engage their 
inquiry, and give them occasion to inform themselves 
about them: and if by chance their curiosity leads 
them to ask, what they should not know ; it is a great 
deal better to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that 
belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off 
with a falsehood, or a frivolous answer. 

122. Pertn^ss, that appears sometimes so early, 

proceeds from a principle, that seldom accompanies a 

strong constitution of body, or ripens into a strong 

judgment of mind. If it were desirable to have a 

child a more brisk talker, I believe there might ways 

be found to make him so : but I suppose a wise father 

had rather that his son should be able and useful, 

when a man, than pretty company, and a diversion to 

othersT^^whttst a child : though if that too were to be 

considered, T think I may sayj'lihere is not so much 

pleasure to have a child prattle agreeably, as to reason 

well. Encourage therefore his inquisitiveness all you i 

can, by satisfying his demands, and informing his/ 

judgment, as far as it is capable. When his reasons 

are any way tolerable, let him find the credit and 

commendation of them : and when they are quite out 

of the way, let him, without being laughed at for his 

mistake, be gently put into the right ; and if he show 

a forwardness to be reasoning about things that come 

in his way, take care as much as you can, that nobody 

check this inclination in him, or mislead it by captious 

or fallacious ways of talking with him. For when all 

* In a road] Le^, as we should say, in a rut, in the same strain, 
repeating the same ideas in the same phrases. 

2 Strange and new things] Every school should be provided with 
a small museum, to which the children themselves should be encouraged 
to contribute. 
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. IS done, this, as the highest and most important faculty 
or"6uFminds, deserves the greatest care and attention 
in cultivating it : the right improvement, anjl exercise 
of our reason being the highest perfection '' that a man 
can attain to in tliis life. 



[Section XVII. §§ 123^127.] 

[ON SAUNTERING.!] 

123. Contrary to this busy inquisitive temper, 
there is sometimes observable in children, a listless 
carelessness, a want of regard to any thing, and a 
sort of trifling even at their business. This saun- 
tering humour I look on as one of the worst quali- 
ties that can appear in a child, as well as one of the 
hardest to be cured, where it is natural. But it being 
liable to be mistaken in some cases, care must be 
taken to make a right judgment concerning that 
trifling at their books or business, which may some- 
times be complained of in a child. Upon the first 
suspicion a father has, that his son is of a sauntering 
temper, he must carefully observe him, whether he be 
listless and indifferent in all his actions, or whether in 
some things alone he be slow and sluggish, but in 
others vigorous and eager. For though we find that 
he does loiter at his book, and let a good deal of the 
time he spends in his chamber or study run idly 
away ; he must not presently ^ conclude, that this is 
from a sauntering humour in his temper. It may be 
childishness, and preferring something taJiis" study, 
which his thoughts run on : and he dislikes his book, 

• 

* Samitering] i.e. dawdling generally. This habit is mainly owing 
to lack of interest and want of concentration, the latter being con- 
sequent upon the former. The remedy for it, therefore, is mainly in 
the hands of the teacher. 

= Presently] Forthwith, at once. 
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as IS iiafajral, because it is forced upon him as a task. 
To know this perfectly, you must watch him at play, 
when he is out of his place and time of study, follow- 
ing his own inclinations, and see there whether he be 
stirring and active ; whether he designs any thing, 
and with labour and eagerness pursues it, till he has 
accomplished what he aimed at, or whether he lazily 
and listlessly dreams away his time. If this his sloth 
be only when he is about his book, I think it may be 
easily cured. If it be in his temper, it will require a 
little more pains and attention to remedy it. 

124. If you are satisfied by his earnestness at 
play, or any thing else he sets his mind on, in the 
intervals between his hours of business, that he is not 
of himself inclined to laziness, but that only want of 
relish of his book makes him negligent, and sluggish 
in his application to it ; the first step is to try, by 
talking to him kindly of the folly and inconvenience 
of it, whereby he loses a good part of his time, which 
he might have for his diversion : but be sure to talk 
calmly and kindly, and not much at first, but only 
these plain reasons in short. If this prevails, you 
have gained the point in the most desirable way, 
which is that of reason and kindness. If this softer 
application prevails not, try to shame him out of it, 
by laughing at him for it, asking every day, when he 
comes to table, if there be no strangers there, how 
long he was that day about his business ? and if he 
ha.s not done it, in the time he might be well supposed 
to have dispatched it, expose and turn him into 
ridicule ^ for it ; but mix no chiding, only put on 
a pretty cold brow towards him, and keep it till he 
reform ; and let his mother, tutor, and all about him 

* Bidionle] This is always a dangerous remedy to employ, the 
object of it being, as it would seem to the child, to give him pain by 
holding him up to laughter. If a boy does not take to his studies, the 
probability is that the fault lies rather with the course of study, or with 
the teacher's itiethods, than with the boy himself. 
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do SO too. If this work not the effect you desirci 
then tell him he shall be no longer troubled with 
a tutor to take care of his education, you will not be 
at the charge to have him spend his time idly with 
him ; but since he prefers this or that (whatever play 
he delights in) to his book, that only he shall do ; and 
so in earnest set him to work on his beloved play, 
and keep him steadily, and in earnest, to it morning 
and afternoon, till he be fully surfeited,^ and would, 
at any rate, change it for some hours at his book 
again. But when you thus set him his task of play, 
you must be sure to look after him yourself, or 
set some body else to do it, that may constantly see 
him employed in it, and that he be not permitted to 
be idle at that too. I say, yourself look after him ; 
for it is worth the father's while, whatever business he 
has, to bestow two or three days upon his son, to cure 
so great a mischief as his sauntering at his business. 

125. This JswhatT propose, if itJjfiJdknfiSS^ilQt 
from his general temper, but a peculiar x>r acquired 
aversion to l earnin g, which you must be careful to 
examine and distinguish. But though you have your 
eyes upon him, to watch what he does with the time 
which he has at his own disposal, yet you must 
not let him perceive that you or any body else do 
so : for that may hinder him from following his own 
inclination, which he being full of, and not daring, for 
fear of you, to prosecute what his head and heart are 
set upon, he may neglect all other things, which then 
he relishes not, and so may seem to be idle and list- 
less, when in truth it is nothing but being intent 
on that, which the fear of your eye or knowledge 
keeps him from executing. To be clear in this point, 
the observation must be made when you are out of 

* Fully inxfeited] This also is a dangerous remedy. * If it is not 
to produce the v^ opposite results, it must be applied with relentless 
severity, and in any case is somewhat impracticable.' S, 
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the way, and he not so much as under the restraint of 
a suspicion that any body has an eye upon him. In 
those seasons of perfect freedom, let somebody you 
can trust, mark how he spends his time, whether 
he unactively loiters it away, when, without any 
check, he is left to his own inclination. Thus, by 
his employment of such times of liberty, you will 
easily discern whether it be listlessness in his temper, 
or aversion to his book, that makes him saunter away 
his time ofstudy. 

126. If some defect in his constitution has cast 
a damp on his mind, and he be naturally listless and 
dreaming, this unpromising disposition is none of the 
easiest to be dealt with, because, generally carry- 
ing with it an unconcemedness for the future, it 
wants the two great springs of acti on, f oresight an d 
desire ; which. How to plant and increase, where 
nattflnrTiais given a cold and contrary temper, will 
be the question. As soon as you are satisfied that 
this is the case, you must carefully inquire whether 
there be nothing he delights in : inform yourself, 
what it is he is most pleased with ; and if you can 
find any particular tendency his mind hath, increase 
it all you can, and make use of that to set him 
on work, and to excite his industry. If he loves 
praise, or play, or fine clothes, &c., or, on the other 
side, dreads pain, disgrace, or your displeasure, &c., 
whatever it be * that he loves most, except it be sloth 

* Wliateyer it be] This is somewhat dangerous advice, and if 
carried out may foster tendencies still more objectionable than the 
habit of sauntering. The teacher will show his discretion, not by 
appealing to any motive, but by appealing to legitimate motives, and 
by following the child's own natural tastes and aptitudes until good 
intellectual habits have been formed through them. There is scarcely 
any subject of human interest which may not be used as an instrument 
of education. Custom leads us to think that all children must pass 
through the same educational groove. As a matter of fact, the 
intellectual powers may be cultivated in an endless variety of ways, as 
we may see in the case of persons who have educated themselves. The 

R 
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(for that will never set him on work) let that be made 
use of to quicken him, and make him bestir himself. 
For in this listless temper, you are not to fear an 
excess of appetite (as in all other cases) by cherishing 
it. It is that which you want, and therefore must 
labour to raise and increase ; for where there is no 
desire, there will be no industry. 

127. If you have not hold enough upon him this 
way to stir up vigour and activity in him, you must 
employ him in some constant bodily labour, whereby 
he may get a habit of doing some thin ^. The ke eping, 
him hard to some study wprp thp^ ]-^ptff^r wa^y to g ef 

him a habit of exerdsir^g. jaiid_jappjying. his mind. 
But because this is an invisible attention, and nobody 
can tell when he is, or is not idle at it, you must find 
bodily employments for him, which he must be con- 
stantly busieoin, and kept to ; and if they have some 
little hardship and shame in them, it may not be the 
worse, that they may the sooner weary him,_and 
make him desire to rejturn to his book. But Ee"sure, 
when you exchange his book for his other labour, set 
him such a task, to be done in such a time, as may 
allow him no opportunity to be idle.^ Only after you 
have by this way brought him to be attentive and 
industrious at his book, you may, upon his dispatch- 
instinct of curiosity grows with what it feeds on. One department of 
knowledge is linked on to another, and if a child be interested in any 
department whatsoever, he may be ultimately led on to take an interest 
in other departments to which he is at present, perhaps, wholly in- 
different. 

. * Ko opportunity to be idle] The habit of idleness is generally 
the consequence of neglect somewhere. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that children love idleness. There is nothing which they 
detest more. What gives the teacher trouble is not idleness, but mis- 
directed activity. If children are allowed more tiine for their tasks 
than they really require ; if their work is not properly examined when 
it. is done ; if they are not supervised when engaged on tasks of an 
uninviting character, it ought not to surprise us that they contract a habit 
of dawdhng. There should be a sharp line drawn between workan4 
play. Both should be carried on in earnest while they last» 



/ 
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ing his study within the time set him, give him, as a 
reward, some respite from his other labour ; which 
you may diminish as you find him grow more and 
inore steady in his appHcation, and, at last wholly 
take off, when his sauntering at his book is cured. 



[Section XVIII. §§ 128-129.] 
[ON compulsion.] 

128. We formerly observed, that variety and 
freedom was that that delighted children, and re- 
eommend^d' their plays to them ; and that therefore 
their book, or any thing we would have them learn, 
sho uld not be enjrunpH them a<g Kuginpgg This their 
parents, tutors, and teachers are apt to forget ; and 
their impatience to have them busied in what is fit for 
them to do, suffers them not to deceive them into 
it: but by the repeated injunctions they meet with, 
children quickly distinguish between what is required 
of them, and what not. When this mistake has once 
made his book uneasy to him, the cure is to be 
applied at the other end. And since it will be then 
too late to endeavour to make it a play to him, you 
must take the contrary course : observe what play he 
is most delighted with; enjoin that, and make him 
play ^ so. many hours every day, not as a punishment 
for playing, but as if it were the business required of 
him. This, if I mistake not, will in a few days make 

* Make him play] It does not follow that when he is tired of one 
game, he will take kindly to his books. His desire after novelty will 
more naturally seek to satisfy itself in some other game. Further, a 
boy would soon find out that the unlimited play at which he was kept 
was not play at all, but a disguised punishment, and once the discovery 
was made, the object of the teacher would be defeated. Direct appeals 
to the love of knowledge, the love of activity, the love of approbation, 
and the. love of power, are better than any roundabout method such as 
that described by Locke. 

" R 2 
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him so weary of his most beloved sport, that he 
will prefer his book, or any thing, to it, especially 
if it may redeem him from any part of the task of 
play which is set him, and he may be suffered to 
employ some part of the time destined to his task of 
play, in his book, or such other exercise as is really 
useful to him. This I at least think a better cure 
than that forbidding, (which usually increases the 
desire,) or any other punishment should be made use 
of to remedy it : for when you have once glutted his 
appetite (which may safely be done in all things but 
eating and drinking) and made him surfeit of what 
you would have him avoid, you have put into him a 
principle of aversion, and you need not so much fear 
afterwards his longing for the same thing again. 

129. Tl\is, I think, is sufficiently evident, that 
rhilHrpnjj^nffrally hatr tn hn idk All the care then 
is, fliattheir busy humour should be constantly em- 
ployed in something of use to them ; which, if you 
will attain, you must make what you would have 
them do, a recreation to them, and not a business. 
The way to do this, so that they may not perceive 
you have any hand in it, is this proposed here ; viz. 
to make them weary of that which you would not 
have them do, by enjoining and making them, under 
some pretence or other, do it till they are surfeited. 
For example : does your son play at top and scourge * 
too .much ? Enjoin him to play so many hours every 
day, and look that he do it ; and you shall see he will 
quickly be sick of it, and willing to leave it. By this 
means making the recreations you dislike a business 
to hiiQ^Jie will of himself with deTTgKt betake himself 
to t^ose things you would have him do, especially 
if they be proposed as rewards for having performed 
his task in that play which is commanded him. For, 
if he be ordered every day to whip his top, so long as 

1 Top and scourge] i.e. whip-top. 
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to make him sufficiently weary, do yo y no t think he 
•will apply himself with eagerness to his book, and 
wish for it, if you promise it him as a reward of 
havin^^hipped his top lustily, quite out all the time 
that is set him ? Children, in the things they do, if 
they comport with their age, find little difference 
so they may be doing : the esteem they have for one 
thing above another they borrow from others ; so that 
what those about them make to be a reward to them, 
will really be so. By this art it is in their governor's 
choice, whether scotch-hoppers * shall reward their 
dancing, or dancing their scotch-hoppers ; whether 
peg-top, or reading ; playing at trap, or studying the 
globes, shall be more acceptable and pleasing to 
them ; all that they desire being to be busy, and 
busy, as they imagine, in things of their own choice, 
and which they receive as favours from their parents, 
or others, for whom they have respect, and with whom 
they would be in credit. A set . of children thus 
ordered, and kept from the ill_examples of others, 
would all of them, I suppose, with as much earnestness 
and delight, learn to read, write, and what else one 
would have thenV^S^thers do their ordinary plays : 
and the eldest being thus entered,^ and this made the 
fashion of the place, it would be as impossible to 
hinder them from learning the one, as it is ordinarily 
to keep them from the other. 

[Section XIX. § 130.] 

[ON PLAY-GAMES.] 

130. Play-things, I think, children should have, 
and of divers sorts ; but still ^ to be in the custody of 
their tutors, or somebody else, whereof the child should 

^ Scotch-hoppers] See note i, p. 154, 
2 Entered] i.e. commenced with. 
• Still] i.e. always. 
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have in his power but one at once, and sho uld not b e 

suffered to have another but when he restored tfiaj 

This teaches them betimes to be careful ot noFlos- 

ing or spoiling the things they have ; whereas plenty 

and variety in their own keeping, makes them wanton 

and careless, and teaches them from the beginning to 

be squanderers and wasters. These, I confess, are 

' little things, and such as will seem beneath the care of 

a governor; but jiothing th at may J orm_childxen's 

iminds is to be over looked a nd neglected ,^ and what;- 

. /soever intf ocluce s habits, and'settles customs in them, 

1/ deserves tlie care arid attention of their govemors, 

I and is not a small thing in its consequences. 

One thing more about children's play-things may 
be worth their parents' care. Though it be agreed 
they should have of several sorts, yet, I think, they 
shoul d^have none i aought fpx^them. This will hinder 
that great variety they are often over-charged with, 
which serves only to teach the mind to wander after 
change and superfluity, to be unquiet, and perpetually 
stretching itself after something more still, though it 
knows not what, and never to be satisfied with what 
it hath. The court that is made to people of condi- 
tion in such kind of presents to their children, does 
the little ones great harm. By it they are taught 
pride, vanity and covetousness, almost before they 
can speak : and I have known a young child so dis- 
tracted with the number and variety of his play- 
games, that he tired his maid every day to look them 
over ; and was so accustomed to abundance, that he 
never thought he had enough, but was always asking*. 
What more } What more } What new thing shall I 
have } A good introduction to moderate desires, and 
the ready way to make a contented, happy man ! 

* Neglected] Locke always has an eye to the ultimate effect of 
what is done or left undone in education upon the formation of habit. 
Nothing is trivial in the child which would be a serious matter in the 
man. 
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How then shall they have the play-games you 
allow them, if none must be bought for them? I 
answer, they should m ake them them selves, or at 
least erid e a n r our it, and set themselves "abo ut it^. till 
then they s hould have none, an d till th en Uiey w ill 
want none oi any .great artiJlCfilZl JA smooth pebble, a 
piece of paper, the mother's bunch of keys, or any 
thing they cannot hurt themselves with, serves as 
much to divert little children, as those more charge- 
able,* and curious toys from the shops, which are pre- 
sently^ put out of order and broken. Children arie 
never dull or out of humour for want of such play- 
things, unless they have been used to them : when 
they are little, whatever occurs serves the turn ; and 
as they grow bigger, if they are not stored^ by the 
expensive folly of others, they will make them them- 
selves. Indeed, when they once begin to set them- 
selves to work about any of their inventions, they 
should be taught and assisted ; but should have no- 
thing whilst they lazily sit still, expecting to be fur- 
nished from other hands, without employing their 
own. And if you help them where they are at a 
stand, it will more endear you to them than any 
chargeable toys you shall buy for them. Play-things 
which are above their skill to make, as tops, gigs,* 
battledores, and the like, which are to be used with 
labour, should indeed be procured them. These it is 
convenient they should have, not for variety, but 
exercise ; but these too should be given them as bare 

* Chargeable] i.e. expensive. 

* Presently] i.e. immediately. The best toys for young children 
are simple wooden bricks which can be used in constructive games, 
such as castle-building, &c. These satisfy many instincts at the same 
time, more especially the love of activity and what Fiobel called thie 
instinct of transformation. A box or shelf of sand and a lump of clay 
will also afford endless delight and prove of great educational value, 

' Stored] i.e. supplied with stores. 

* Oigfl] i.e. whirligigs, teetotums, a toy something like a top, afid 
set in motion by the fingers. 
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as might be. If they had a top, the scourge-stick and 
•leather-strap should be left to their own making and 
pitting. If they sit gaping to have such things drop 
into their mouths, thry "ih^nld yo without thf^rn 
This will accustom them to seek for what they want, 
in th emselves, a nd in their own endeavours ; whereby 
they will be taught moderafronTn their desires, appli- 
cation, industry, thought, contrivance, and good hus- 
bandry; qualities that will be useful to them when 
they are men, and therefore cannot be learned too 
soon, nor fixed too deep. All the plays and diver- 
sions of children should be directed towards good 
useful habits, or else they will introduce ill ones.* 
Whatever they do, leaves some impression on that 
tender age, and from thence they receive a tendency 
to good or evil : and whatever hath such an influence, 
ought not to be neglected. 



[Section XX. §§ 1 31-133.] 

[ON LYING IN CHILDREN.] 

131. Lying is so ready and cheap a cover for any 

miscarriage, and so much in fashion among all sorts of 

people, that a child can hardly avoid observing the 

use which is made of it on all occasions, and so 

can scarce be kept, without great care, from getting 

, into it. But it is so JU^ qualitj^ and the mother of so 

f many ill ones tfaaf'spawn from it^ and take shelter 

/ unjier it, That a"^HiIa sTiould be brought up in the 

* ni ones] We are deeply indebted to Frobel for having shown 
how games may be used not merely to occupy children, but to cultivate 
their dawning powers and to form in them good habits. There is still 
much room, however, for toys that shall be constructed with an eye to 
the lasting enjoyment which they are capable of affording, and to the 
educational service which they are likely to render. Mere ingenious 
contrivances that a child cannot understand may excite intense curiosity 
for a time, but teach nothing and soon lose their interest 
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greatest a bhorrence of it ima ginable.^ It should be 
always (when occasionally it coffles to be mentioned) 
spoke of before him with the utmost detestation, as a 
quality so wholly inconsistent with the name and 
rharartprnf p g^nfl^rmn^ that nobody oTany Credit 
can bear the imputation of a lie ; a mark that is 
judged the utmost disgrace, which debases a man 
to the lowest degree of a shameful meanness, and 
ranks him with the most contemptible part of man- 
kind, and the abhorred rascality; and is not to be 
endured in any one who would converse with people 
of condition, or have any esteem or reputation in the 
world. The first time he is found in a lie, it shouldl 
rather be wondered at as a nionstrous thing in him] 
than reproved as an ordinary fault. If that keeps 
him not from relapsing, the next time he must be 
sharply rebuked, and fall into the state of great 
displeasure of his father and mother, and all about 
him, who take notice of it. And if this way work not 
the cure, you must come to blows ; for after he has 
been thus warned, a premeditated lie must always be 
looked upon as obstinacy, and never be permitted 
to escape unpunished. 

132. Children, afraid to have their faults seen in 
their naked colours, will, like the rest of the sons 

* Imaginable] Montaigne says : * In plain truth, lying is a hateful 
and accursed vice. We are not men, nor have other tie upon one 
another, but by our word. If we did but discover the horror and ill-con- 
sequences of it, we should pursue it with fire and sword, and more justly 
than other crimes. I see that parents commonly, and with indiscretion 
enough, correct their children for little innocent faults, and torment them 
for wanton childish tricks, that have neither impression nor tend to any 
consequence : whereas, in my opinion, l ying only, and (what is of 
something a lower form) stomach, are the fault ? whifih ^^** ^^ be 
severely whigped.QUt of them, both in the infancy and progress of the 
vices, which will otherwise grow up with them.' (Essais, i. 9.) Parents 
and teachers are often responsible for the falsehoods of children. Un- 
due severity, and slowness to admit explanation or to extend mercy, are 
direct temptations to a child who has done wrong to tell a lie to escape 
the consequences of his misconduct. 
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of^Adam^ be apt to make excuses. This is a fault 
usually bordering upon, and leading to untruth, and 
IS not to be indulged in them ; but yet it ought to 
be cured rather with shame than roughness. If there- 
fore, when a child is questioned for any thing, his 
first answer be an excuse, warn him soberly to tell the 
truth; and then if he persists to shuffle it off with 
a falsehood, he must be chastised : but if he directly 
confess, you must commend his ingenuity,^ and par- 
don that fault, be it whatif will ; and pardon it so, 
that you never so much as reproach him with it, 
or mention it to him again : for if you would have him 
in love with ingenuity, and by a constant practice 
make it habitual to him, you must take care that 
it never procure him the least inconvenience ; but on 
the contrary, his own confession bringing always with 
it perfect impunity, should be besides encouraged by 
some marks of approbation. If his excuse be such at 
any time that you cannot prove it to have any false- 
hood in it, let it pass for true, and be sure not to show 
any suspicion of it. Let him keep up his reputation.^ 
with you as high as is possible : for when once he 
finds he has lost that, you have lost a great, and your 
best hold upon him. Therefore let him not think he 
has the character of a liar with you, as long as 
you can avoid it without flattering him in it. Thus 
some slips in truth may be overlooked. But after he 
has once been corrected for a lie, you must be sure 
never after to pardon it in him, whenever you find, 
and take notice to him that he is guilty of it : for 

* Ingenuity] i.e. ingenuousness. See note i, p. 196. 

2 Keep up his reputation] Once a child feels that his reputation 
for any virtue is gone, he has lost one of the strongest motives to the 
exercise of that virtue, viz., the desire to deserve the confidenqe 
reposed in him. Hence we should be very careful not to suspect a 
child without good reason, lest he should be tempted to reason that, 
having paid the penalty due to an offence which he had not committed, 
he might as well be guilty of the offence. 
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It being a fault which he has been forbid, and may, 
unless he be wilful, avoid, the repeating of it is perfect 
perverseness, and must have the chastisement due to 
that offence. 

133. This is what I have th ought concerning the 
general ig eth"od_of _educating a young gentleman ; 
which, though 1 am jipt _tp_ suppose "may have some 
influencel)frthe whole course of Ks educatiori,"yet I 
am far from imagming it contains all those particu- 
lars which his^growing years or peculiar temper may 
require. TSutthis being premised in general; we 
shall,' in the next. place^ descend to a more particular 
consideration of the several p.arts_of his education. 



[Section XXI. §§ 134-137.] 

[ON THE WORSHIP OF GOD AS THE FOUNDATION 

OF VIRTUE.] 

134. That w^hich every gentleman (that takes any 
care of his education) desires for his son, besides the 
estate he leaves him, is contained (I suppose) i^ the^e 
four -things, virtue, wisdom, breeding,^ and learning. 
I will not trouble myself whether these names do not 
some of them sometimes stand for the same thing, or 
really include one another. It serves my turn here to 
follow the popular use of these words, which I pre- 
sume, is clear enough to make me be understood, and 
i hope there will be no difficulty to comprehend my 
meaning. 

135. I place virtue as the first and most neces- 
sary of thoseeiidowments, that belong to a man of a 
gent lema n ; Has absolutely requisite to makej him 
valued"and beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable 

* Breeding] i.e. good-breeding. What Locke calls elsewhere 
•civility.' 
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to himself. Without that, I think, he will be happy 
[neither in this, nor the other world. 

136. A s the foundation of this, there ought very 
*arly to be imprinted on his mind a true notio n 
pf God/ as of the independent Supreme J3eihg, 
A-iithor and Maker of all things, f rom whom w e 
•eceive allour_good, wh o loves us, and gives us all 
th ings. TGId^ consegu enl ip this, in stil inl(}^ fiTnn a 
■love dnd reverence of this Supreme b eing. This is 
enough to begin with, without going to explain this 
matter any farther ; for fear lest by talking too early 
to him of spirits,^ and being unseasonably forward to 
make him understand the incomprehensible nature 
of that infinite Being, his head be either filled with 
false, or perplexed with unintelligible actions of him. 
Let him only be told upon occasion, that God made 
and governs all things, hears and sees every thing, 
and does all manner of good to those who love and 
obey him ; you will find, that being told of such 
a God, other thoughts will be apt to rise up fast 
enough in his mind about him : which as you observe 
them to have any mistakes, you must set right. And 
I think it would be better, if men generally rested in 
such an idea of God, without being too curious in 
their notions about a Being, which all must acknow- 
ledge incomprehensible ; whereby many, who have 
not strength and clearness of thought, to distinguish 
between what they can and what they cannot know, 

> A true notion of God] It will be observed that Locke would 
base morality, not on the ground of expediency, but onJ hfi^ nature gf 
^ God.?ind the relation in wluch we stand to him. It is true that what 
• is right is also most conducive to our highest welfare, and may be urged 
on that ground ; but it comes before us with a still stronger claim when 
it comes as a Divine command, for not only is it impossible to conceive 
that God would require anything from us that was not conducive to our 
highest welfare, but His commands are supported by all the considera- 
tions that spring out of His own attributes and our personal relations to 
Him. 

2 Spirits] i.e. of spiritual existences, good or evil. 
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run themselves into superstition or atheism, making 
God like themselves,* or (because they cannot com- 
prehend any thing else) none at all. And I am apt 
to think, the keeging^chil^^ cqnjtantlyjmorning and / 
evening to acts otdevotion ' f o "GodC as to their 
Maker, Preserver and Benefactor, in some plain and 
short forni'ef prayer, suitable to their age and capa- 
city, will be of much more use to them in religion, - 
knowledge,** and virtue, than to distract their thoughts JS 
with curious inquiries into his inscrutable essence*' 
and being. 

[SPIRITS AND GOBLINS.] 

137. Having by gentle degrees, as you find him 
capable of it, settled such an idea of God in his mind, 
and taught him to pray to him, and praise him as the 
Author of his being, and of all the good he does or 
can enjoy ; for bear any discourse of other spirits, till 
the mention of them commg^in his way, upon occasion 
hereafter to be set down, and his reading the scrip- 
ture-history, put him upon that inquiry. 

138. But even then, and always whilst he is 
young, be sure to preserve his tender mind from all 
impressions and notions of spirits and goblins, or any ]/ 
fearful apprehensions in the dark. This he will be in 
danger of from the indiscretion of servants whose 
usual method is to awe children, and keep them in 
subjection, by telling them of Raw-head and Bloody- 

» Like themselYes] It is true that there is a danger lest we should 
make God conform to the image of man. On the other hand, it is 
somewhat surprising that Locke, who derives all our ideas from obser- 
vation and reflection, does not see that our ideas of God Himself are 
only intelligible through human experience. Parental love and truth 
and purity are the first steps by which a child ascends to the concep- 
tion of the corresponding attributes of His heavenly Father. That a 
child may love and revere God, he must be taught something more than 
Locke suggests, though much less than is commonly taught by teachers 
who confound the knowledge of Scripture history with the knowledge 
of God. 
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bones, and such other names, as carry with them the 
ideas of something terrible and hurtful, which they 
have reason to be afraid of, when alone, especially in 
the dark. This must be carefully prevented: ibr 
though by this foolish way, they may keep them from 
little faults, yet the remedy is much worse than the 
disease ; and there are stamped upon their imagina^ 
tions ideas, that follow them with terror and affright*. 

\ment. Such bug-bear thoughts, once gpt into the 
tender minds of children, and being set on with a 

/strong impression, from the dread that accompanies 
such apprehensions, sink deep, and fasten themselves 
so as not easily, if ever to be got out again ; and 
whilst they are there, frequently haunt tiiem with 
strange visions, making children dastards when alone, 
and afraid of their shadows and darkness all their 
lives after. I have had those complain to me, when 
men, who had been thus used when young ; that 
though their reason corrected the wrong ideas they 
had taken in, and they were satisfied, that there was 
no cause to fear invisible beings more in the dark than 
in the light, yet that these notions were apt still upon 
any occasion to start up first in their prepossessed 
fancies, and not to be removed without some pains."^ 
And to let you see, how lasting and frightful images 
are, that take place in the mind early, I shall here tell 
you a pretty remarkable but true story. There was 
in a town in the west, a man of a disturbed brairi, 
whom the boys used to teaze, when he came in their 

* Pains] *In fact, this belief, when once it has taken possession of 
the mind, is not to be removed at all. For, in the first place, reason 
itself teaches us to fear in the dark, since, in whatever direction we 
move, our steps may lead us among hurtfiil things, which, because we 
cannot see them, it is impossible we should avoid. All beings are then 
invisible ; and our dread of spirits clothed with matter, which by ex- 
perience we know have power to harm, very easily in imaginative 
persons superinduces the instinctive apprehension of spirits not jbo 
clothed, of which indeed they know noUiing, but for that reasoa ^c$x 
the more.' -S/. 7» 
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way : this fellow one day seeing in the street one of 
those lads, that used to vex him, stepped into a 
cutler s shop he was near, and there seizing on a naked 
sword, made after the boy ; who seeing him coming 
so armed, betook himself to his feet, and ran for his 
life, and by good luck, had strength and heels 
enough to reach his father's house, before the mad- 
man could get up to him. The door was only 
latched ; and when he had the latch in his hand, 
he turned about his head, to see how near his pur- 
suer was, who was at the entrance of the porch 
with his sword up, ready to strike, and he had just 
time to get in and clap to the door to avoid the blow, 
whi ch, tho_ugh _his body escaped, his mind did not. 
This frightening idea made so deep an impression 
there, that it lasted many years, if not all his life after. 
For, telling this story when he was a man, he said, 
that after that time till then, he never went in at that 
door (that he could remember) at any time, without 
looking back, whatever business he had in his head, or 
how little soever, before he came thither, he thought 
of this madman. 

If children were let alone, they would be no more 
afraid in the dark, than in broad sunshine : they would 
in their turns as much welcome the one for sleep, as 
the other to play in. There should be no distinction 
made to them, by any discourse, of more danger, or 
terrible things in the one than the other : but if the 
folly of any one about them should do them this 
harm, and make them think there is any difference 
between being in the dark and winking, you must get 
it out of their minds as soon as you can ; and let them 
know thatJSodovho made all things good for fhem, 
made the night that they might sleep the better and 
the quieter ; and that they being under his protection, 
tjbere is nothing in the dark to hurt them. What is to 
be known .more of God and good spirits, is to.be de- 
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ferred till the time we shall hereafter mention ; and of 
evil spirits, it will be well if you can keep him from 
wrong fancies about them, till he is ripe for that sort 
of knowledge. 

[TRUTH AND GOOD-NATURE.] 



4 



139. Ha ving laid the foundationsi _of _virtue in a 
true notion of a God , such as the creed„ x^isely 
teaches, as'Tar aisTiis lige is capable, and by accus- 
toming him to pray to him ; tHe^next thiogjo be 

taken care of, is to jlgfp him pvarj-ly fn qpf^aTqng 

of truthj^and by all the ways imaginable inclining 
himTb be good-natured. Let him know that twenty 
faults are sooner to be forgiven, than the jstraining 
of truth, to cover any one by an excuse. And t o 
teach him ^etinies_to_love, and be good-natured to 
others, is to lay early the true foundation of an 
honest man : all injustice generally springing from 
too great love of ourselves, and too little of others. 
This is all I shall say of this matter in general, 
and is enough for laying* the first foundations of 
virtue in a child : as he grows up, the tendency of 
his natural inclination must be observed ; which, as 
it inclines him, more than is convenient, on one or the 
other side, from the right.4jatt-ef-¥irtue, ought to 
have proper remedies applied. For few of Adam's 
children are so happy, as not to be born with some 
bias in the ir natural temper, whicRjl^Ts the business 
of educaHon'eitheii^tp take off, "or counterbalance. 
But to**efvFefTnto particulars of this, would be be- 
yond the design of this short Treatise of Education. 
I intend not to discourse of all the virtues and vices, 
how each virtue is to be attained, and every par- 
ticular vice by its peculiar remedies cured : though 
I have mentioned some of the most ordinary faults, 
and the ways to be used in correcting them. 
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[Section XXII. § 140.] 

[ON WISDOM.] 

140. Wisdom I take, in the popular accepta^ , 
tion,* for adma n's managing his business ably, ana ■ 
with fbresigKtr& this world. This is the product 
of a good natural temper, application of mind, and 
experience together, and so above the r each of 
children. The greatest thing in them that can be 
done towards it. is to hinder them, as much as 
may be, from being cunning; which, being the ape 
of wisdom, is the most distant from it that can be : 
and, as an ape for the likeness it has to a man, 
wanting what really should make him so, is by so 
/much 9ie uglier. Cunning is only the want of under- 
stan ding,^ w hich because^ it cannot compass its ends 
by direct ways, would do it hyy a trick, and cir- 
cumvention ; and the mischief of it is, a cunning 
trick helps but once, but hinders ever after. No 
cover was ever made either so big, or so fine as to 
hide itself.* Nobody was ever so cunning as to 
conceal their being so : and when they are once 
discovered, every body is shy, every body distrustful , 
of crafty men; and all the world forwardly join*,. 
to oppose and defeat them : whilst the open, fair, wise^' 
man, has every body to make way for him, and goes 
directly to his business. To accustom a child to have 

^ The popular acceptation] This is a narrow definition of wisdom, 
and would be more applicable to shrewdness. Wisdom consists in the 
right application of knowledge, and is therefore quite compatible with 
only a very small amount of knowledge. (See Luke ii. 52.) 

* The want of nnderstanding] Hence Coleridge said that a rogue 
was a roundabout fool, a fool with a circumbendibus. * Folly ' is con- 
stantly, used in the Bible in the sense of wickedness. 

» To hide itself] Cf. * On peut ^tre plus fin qu'un autre, mais 
non pas plus fin que tous les autres.* (You may outwit one, but not 
all. ) — RochefoucaiUd. 

♦ l^orwardly join] i.e.' are forward in joining. 

S 
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true notions of things, and not to be satisfied till he 
li has them : to raise his mind to great and worthy 
^ thoughts, and to keep him at a distanceTfom false- 
hood and cunning ; which has always a broad mix- 
ture of falsehood in it ; is the fittest greparatjon^ of 
Aa child for wisdom . The' rest, which is to be 
leamSl from time, experience, and observation, and 
an acquaintance with men^ their tempers, and de- 
signs, is not to be expected in the ignorance and 
inadvertency of childhood, or the inconsiderate heat 
and unwariness of youth : all that can b&-dane to- 
wards it, during this unripe age, is, as I have said, 
to accustom them to truth and sincerity ; to a sub- 
mission to^reason ; and as much as may be, to 
reflection on their own actions. 



[Section XXIII. §§ 141-146.] 

[ON GOOD-BREEDING.] 

141. The next good quality belonging to a 
gentleman, is g;ood;-brQeding. There are two sorts 
of ill-breeding : tEe~^one a sheepish bashfulness ; and 
the other a misbecoming negligence and disrespect 
in our carriage ; both which are avoided by duly 
observing this one rule, not to think meanly of 
ourselves, and not to think meanly of others. 

142. The first part of this rule must not be 
understood in opposition to humility, but to as- 
surance. We ought not to think so well of our- 
selves, as to stand upon ^ our own value ; and 
assume to ourselves a preference before others, 
because of any advantage, we may imagine, we 
have over them ; but modestly to take what is 
offered when it is our due^ Fiit yet we ought to 

> To stand upon] i.e. to urge obtrusively, to take one's stand upon. 
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think so well of ourselves, as to perform those 
actions which are incumbent_on, and expected of 
us, without discomposure or disorder^Jn^^wKoSgrpre- 
sence soever we Sfel keeping that respect and 
distanceTwhich is due to every one's rank and 
quality. There is often in people, especially chil- 
dren, a clownish shamefacedness before strangers, 
or those above them : they are confounded in their 
thoughts, words, and looks ; and so lose themselves, 
in that confusion, as not to be able to do any thing, 
or at least not do with that freedom and gracefulness, 
which pleases, and makes them acceptable. The 
only cure for this, as for any other miscarriage, 
is by use to introduce the contrary habit. But 
since we cannot accustom ourselves to converse 
with strangers, and persons of quality, without being 
in their company, nothing can cure this part of ill- 
breeding, but change and variety of company, and 
that of persons above us. 

143. As the before-mentioned consists in too great 
a concern how to behave ourselves towards others ; 
so the other pa rt of il l-breeding, lies in the appear- 
ance of too little carejiE^teasing, or showing respect 
to those we have to do with. To avoid this, these 
two things are requisite: first, {ju-dispositinn .of the/ 
mind not to offend others; and, secondlj^the mostl 
acceptable, and agreeable jvay of expressing that? 
disposition. From the one, men are ca lled ci^ l ; from .. y ; 
the other well-fashioned.J. The latter oT these is that 
decency and graceTulness of looks, voice, words, mo- 
tions, gestures, and of all the whole outward demea- 
nor, which takes in company, and makes those with 
whom we may converse, easy and well pleased. This 
is, as it were, the language whereby that internal 
civility of ti tie mind is expressed ; which, as other 
languages are, being very much governed by the 
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fashion and custom of every country, must, in the 
rules and practice of it, be learned chiefly from 
observation, and the carriage of those who are 
allowed to be exactly well bred. The other part, 
which lies deeper than the outside, is that general 
^good-will and regard ^or_ all people, "Which makes 
any one have a caFe not to show, in his carriage, 
any contempt, disrespect, or neglect of them ; but to 
express, according to the fashion and way of that 
country, a respect and value for_them, according to 
their rank and condition. It is a disposition of the 
mind that shows itself in the carriage, whereby a man 
avoids making any one uneasy in conversation. 

I shall take notice of four qualities that are most 
directly opposite LO tliis fifii'L^ancrmosf taking^ all the 
social virtuesTanH from some one of these four it is 
that incivility commonly has its rise. I shall set them 
down, that children may be preserved or recovered 
from their ill influence. 

1. The first is, a natural roughness, which makes 
a man uncomplaisant to others, so that he has no 
deference for their inclinations, tempers, or conditions. 
It is the sure badge of a clown, not to mind what 
pleases or displeases^tEose he is with ; and yet one 
may often find a man in fashionable clothes, give an 
unbounded swing to his own humour, and suffer it to 
justle or overrun any one that stands in its way, with 
a perfect indifferency how they take it. This is a 
brutality that every one sees and abhors, and nobody 
can be easy with : and therefore this finds no place 
in any one who would be thought to have the least 
tincture of good-breediog. For the very end and 

|business of good^reeding, is to supple the naturaT^ 
nstiffness, and so soften men's tempers, that they may 
bend to a compliance, and accommodate themselves 
I to those they have to do with. 

2. Contempt, or want of duej^sgect, discovered 
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either in looks, words, or gesture : this, from whom- 
soever it comes, brings always uneasiness with it. 
For nobody can contentedly bear being slighted. 

3. Censo riousne ss^and finding, feult with others, ^^ 
has a direct opposition to civility. Men, whatever 
they are, or are iiot guilty of, would not have their 
faults displayed, and set in open view and broad day- 
light, before their own or other people's eyes. Blem- 
ishes affixed to any one always carry shame with 
them : and the discovery, or even bare imputation of 
any defect, is not borne without some uneasiness. 
Rallery * is the most refined way of exposing the 
faults of others : but, because it is usually done 
with wit and good language, and gives entertainment 
to the company, people are led into a mistake, that 
where it keeps within fair bounds, there is no incivility 
in it. And so the pleasantry of this sort of con- 
versation often introduces it amongst people of the 
better rank ; and such talkers are favourably heard, 
and generally applauded by the laughter of the 
bystanders on their side. But they ought to consider, 
that the entertainment of the rest of the company is 
at the cost of that one who is set out in their burlesque 
colours, who therefore is not without uneasiness, 
unless the subject for which he is rallied, be really 
in itself matter of commendation. For then the 
pleasant images and representations, which make the 
rallery, carrying praise as well as sport with them, 
the rallied person also finds his account, and takes 
part in the diversion. But because the right manage- 
ment of so nice and tickle^ a business, wherein a 
little slip may spoil all, is not every body's talent, I 
think those who would secure themselves from pro- 
voking others, especially all young people, should 

* BaUery] i.e. banter, good-humoured pleasantrj'. Now spelled 
raillery. Fr. railler, 
< Tickle] i.e. ticklish. 
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carefully abstain from rallery, which, by a small 
mistake, or any wrong turn, may leave upon the mind 
of those who are made uneasy by it, the lasting 
memory of having been piquantly though wittily, 
taunted for something censurable in them. 

Besides rallery, cont radiction is a. fj^Qxt ^f gf^nso-. 
riousnessr^wherein il l-bree djng. often . shpws- itself. 
Complaisance does not require that we should always 
admit all the reasonings or relations that the company 
is entertained with, no, nor silently to let pass all that 
is vented in our hearing. The opposing the opinions, 

I and rectifying the mistakes of others, is what truth 
,and charity sometimes requires of us, and civility does 
'not oppose,' if it be done with due caution and care of 
circumstances. But there are some people that one 
may observe, possessed as it were, with the spirit of 
contradiction, that steadily, and without regard to 
right or wrong, oppose some one, or perhaps, every- 
one of the company, whatever they say. This is so 
visible and outrageous a way of censuring, that 
nobody can avoid thinking himself injured by it All 
opposition to what another man has said, is so apt 
to be suspected of censoriousness, and is so seldom 
received without some sort of humiliation, that it 
ought to be made in the gentlest manner, and softest 
words that can be found, and such as with the whole 
deportment may express no forwardness to contradict. 
All marks of respect and good-will ought to accom- 
pany it, that whilst we gain the argument, we rnay 
not lose the esteem of those that hear us. 
v' 4. CaptiQusness is another fault opposite to 
civility ; noT" only because it often produces mis- 
becoming and provoking expressions, and carriage ; 
but because it is a tacit accusation and reproach of 
some incivility taken notice of in those whom we are 

* CiviUty does not oppose] i.e. well-bred persons offer no opposi- 
tion. 
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angiy with. Such a su^xcioo or intimatkm cannot 
be Ixmie b>' any one without uneasiness. Besides, 
one ai^^ body discomposes the whole company, and 
the haroKMiy ceases upon any such jarring. 
y The ha^^iness that all men so steadily _pusue^ 
consisting in pleasu re it is easy to see why the 0%^! 
are more acryj^h1<> ^||:^n ftw> ii«tf>hir The abilit>% 
sincerity, anSgood intention of a man of weight and 
worthy or a real fnend, seldom atones for the uneasi* 
ness that is produced by his grave and solid repre* 
sentations. Power and riches, nay v irtue itsel f^ are 
valued only as c ondudn g" tft f^'^r happinf^^ And 
therefore he recommends himself ill to another, as 
aiming at his ha^^iness, who, in the services he does 
him, makes him imeasy in the manner of doing them. 
y^^ He that knows how to make those he converses with 
easy, without debasing himself to low and servile 
flattery, has found the true art of living in the world, 
J and being both welcome and valued everywhere, 
^ Civility ^therefore is what, in the first place, should 
with g reat care be made habitual to children and 
youn g people . 

. 144. There is another fault in good manners, and 
that is excess of ceremony,* and an obstinate persisting 
to force upon another what is not his due, and what 
he cannot take without folly or shame. This seems 
rather a design to expose than oblige : or at least 
looks like a contest for mastery, and at best is but 
troublesome, and so can be no part of good-breeding, 
which has no other use or end, but to make people 
easy and satisfied in their conversation with us. This 
is a fault few young people are apt to fall into : but 
yet, if they are ever guilty of it, or are suspected to 

* Excess of ceremony] So Montaigne says : * J'ai veu souvent 
des hommes incivils par trop de civility, et importuns de courtoisic* 
[I have often seen men rude through being over-civil, and troublesome 
through their excess of courtesy.] Essais^ i. 13. 
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incline that way, they should be told of it, and warned, 

of this mistaken civility. The thing they should 

endeavour and aim at in conversation, should-he-to 

\show re spect^ st eem, a nd goodwill^ by p^dng^- to 

revery one that common ceremony an d regard w hich 

lis in ciyiiityLjdue-ta. thein. To do this, without a 

' suspicion of flattery, dissimulation, or meanness, is a 

great skill, which good sense, reason, and good 

company, can only teach ; but is of so much use in 

civil life, that it is well worth the studying. 

145. Though the managing ourselves well in this 
part of our behaviour has the name of good-br eeding, 
as if jpequliarly the effect of education ; yet, as I have 
said, young children should not be much perplexed 
about it ; I mean, about putting off their hats, and 
making legs modishly.^ Teach thern humility, and to 
^ be good-natured, if you can, and'this sorl^oT manners 
'. will not be wanting ; civility being, in truth, nothing 
^ but a care not to show any slighting, or contempt of 
any one in conversation. What are the most allowed 
and esteemed ways of expressing this, we have above 
observed. It is as peculiar and different, in several 
countries of the world, as their languages ; and there- 
fore, if it be rightly considered, rules and discourses 
made to children about it, are as useless and im- 
pertinent as it would be now and then to give a rule 
or two of the Spanish tongue, to one that converses 
only with Englishmen. Be as busy as you please with 
discourses of civility to your son, such as is his 
company, such will be his manners. A ploughman of 
your neighbourhood, that has never been out of his 
parish, read what lectures you please to him, will be 
as soon in his language as his carriage, a courtier ; 
that is, in neither will be more polite than those he 
uses to converse with : and therefore of this no other 

' MaJdng legs modislily] i.e. bowing ceremoniously. See note i, 
P' '33' 
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care can be taken, till he be of an age to have a tutor 
put to him, who must not faij toj)^ ^ wHI-hrfr) P}?^ 
And, in good earnestjTTl were to speak my mind 
freely, so children do nothing out of obstinacy, pride, 
and ill-nature, it is no great matter how they put off 
their hats, or make legs. If you can teach them to 

love and rp><^pprt othfr pfoplPjThfiy wiTt; a<!;Thpir age 

requires it, find ways to express it acceptably to every 
one, according to the fashions they have been used 
to : and as to their motions and carriage of their 
bodies, a dancing-master, as has been said, when it is 
fit, will teach them what is most becoming. In the 
meantime, when they are young, people expect not 
that children should be over-mindful of these cere- 
monies ; carelessness is allowed to that age, and 
becomes them as well as compliments do grown 
people : or, at least, if some very nice * people will 
think it a fault, I am sure it is a fault that should be 
overlooked, and lefjtto time, a tutor, and conversation 
to cure. And therefore I thinlc it not worth your while 
to have your son (as I often see children are) molested 
or chid about it : but where there is pride or ill-nature 
appearing in his carriage, there he must be persuaded 
or shamed out of it. 

Though children, when little, should not be much 
perplexed with rules and ceremonious parts of breed- 
ing, yet there is a sort of unmannerliness very apt to 
grow up with young people, if not early restrained, and 
that is a forwardness^.. to interrupt others that are 
speaking ; and to stop them with sorne contradiction. 
Whetfier the custom of disputing, and the reputation 
of parts and learning usually given to it, as if it were 
the only standard and evidence of knowledge, make 
young men so forward to watch occasions to correct 
others in their discourse, and not to slip any oppor- 
tunity of showing their talents ; so it is, that 1 \\aN^ 

* Vice] i.e. fastidious, punc\,\\\o>3is. 
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incline that way, they should be told of it, and warned, 

of this mistaken civility. The thing they should 

endeavour and aim at in conversation, should_hfi-to 

^show res£ect,__esteemjand goodwill^ by paying- to 

jtevery one that common ceremony an d regar d which 

[is in ciyilitjL.jiufi-JbOL.tHe'm. — To do" this, witho'ift a 

suspicion of flattery, dissimulation, or meanness, is a 

great skill, which good sense, reason, and good 

company, can only teach ; but is of so much use in 

civil life, that it is well worth the studying. 

145. Though the managing ourselves well in this 
part of our behaviour has the name of good-br eeding, 
as if jpesuliarly jthe.effect of education ; yet, as I have 
said, young children should not be much perplexed 
about it ; I mean, about putting off their hats, and 
making legs modishly.^ Teach them humility, and to 
be good-natured, if you can, and'this sorT'oT manners 
will not be wanting ; civility being, in truth, nothing 
but a care not to show any slighting, or contempt of 
any one in conversation. What are the most allowed 
and esteemed ways of expressing this, we have above 
observed. It is as peculiar and different, in several 
countries of the world, as their languages ; and there- 
fore, if it be rightly considered, rules and discourses 
made to children about it, are as useless and im- 
pertinent as it would be now and then to give a rule 
or two of the Spanish tongue, to one that converses 
only with Englishmen. Be as busy as you please with 
discourses of civility to your son, such as is his 
company, such will be his manners. A ploughman of 
your neighbourhood, that has never been out of his 
parish, read what lectures you please to him, will be 
as soon in his language as his carriage, a courtier ; 
that is, in neither will be more polite than those he 
uses to converse with : and therefore of this no other 

1 Making legs modislily] i.e. bowing ceremoniously. See note i, 
P- 133. 
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care can be taken, till he be of an age to have a tutor 
put to him, who must not fail tgjje ^ well-bred .man. 
And, in good earnest, if I were to speak my mind 
freely, so children do nothing out of obstinacy, pride, 
and ill-nature, it is no great matter how they put off 
their hats, or make legs. If you can teach them to 
love and rfispect-Dther. people^ they will, a^ their age 
requires it, find ways to express it acceptably to every 
one, according to the fashions they have been used 
to : and as to their motions and carriage of their 
bodies, a dancing-master, as has been said, when it is 
fit, will teach them what is most becoming. In the 
meantime, when they are young, people expect not 
that children should be over-mindful of these cere- 
monies ; carelessness is allowed to that age, and 
becomes them as well as compliments do grown 
people : or, at least, if some very nice * people will 
think it a fault, I am sure it is a fault that should be 
overlooked, and lefjt to time, a tutor, and conversation 
to cure. And therefore I thinlc it not worth your while 
to have your son (as I often see children are) molested 
or chid about it : but where there is pride or ill-nature 
appearing in his carriage, there he must be persuaded 
or shamed out of it. 

Though children, when little, should not be much 
perplexed with rules and ceremonious parts of breed- 
ing* yet there is a sort of unmannerliness very apt to 
grow up with young people, if not early restrained, and 
that is a forwardness to interrupt others that are 
spe akin g ; and to stop them with some contradiction. 
WhetEer the custom of disputing, and the reputation 
of parts and learning usually given to it, as if it were 
the only standard and evidence of knowledge, make 
young men so forward to watch occasions to correct 
others in their discourse, and not to slip any oppor- 
tunity of showing their talents ; so it is, that I have 

> Nice] i.e. fastidious, punctilious. 
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ing or taking any notice of the circle, which could not 
all the while forbear smiling ? This I was told by 
a person of quality, who was present at the combat, 
and did not omit to reflect upon the indecencies, that 
warmth in dispute often runs people into ; which since 
custom makes too frequent, educatiQii,*bettW-take the 
more cajCe'of. There is nobody but condemns this 
in others, though they overlook it in themselves ; and 
many who are sensible of it in themselves, and resolve 
against it, cannot yet get rid of an ill custom, 

■which neglect in their education has suffered to settle 

^nto a habit. 

146. What has been above said concerning com- 
pany, would perhaps, if it were well reflected on, give 
us a larger prospect, and let us see how much farther 
its influence reaches. It is not the modes. .Qf.jdvility 
alone, that are imprinted byi.cpnyersation : * the tinc- 
ture of company sinks deeper than the outside ; and 
possibly, if a true estimate were made of the^jnorality 
and religions oF'the world, we should find, that 
the far greater part of mankind received even, those 
opinions and ceremonies they would die for, rather 
from the fashions of their countries, and the constant 
practice of those about them, than from any con- 
viction of their reasons. I mention this only to let 
you see of what moment, I think, company is to your 
son, in all the parts of his life, and therefore how 
much that one part is to be weighed, and provided 
for ; it being of greater force to work upon him, 
than all you can do beside. 

[Section XXIV. §§ 147-195.] 

[ON LEARNING.] 

147. You will wonder, perhaps, that I put le arnin g 
la st, es pecially if I tell you I think it the least part. 

1 ConverBation] i.e. society, those we associate with. 
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This may seem strange 111^ the mouth of a bookiidi 
man ; and this making usually the chief, if not only 
bustle and stir about children, this being almost that 
alone, which is thought on, when people talk of edu- 
cation, makes it the greater paradox. When I con- 
sider what ado is made about a little Latin and 
Greek, how many years are spent in it, and what 
a noise and business it makes to no purpose, I 
can hardly forbear, thinking that the parents of chil- 
dren still live in fear of the schoolmaster's rod, which 
they look on as the only instrument of education ; as 
a language or two to be its whole business. How 
else is it possi ble that a child should be c hai_nedTb 
the oar sevef^jSgBEZoFtejr oFthe best years of his 
life, to get a language or two, which I think might be 
had at a great deal cheaper rate of pains and time, 
and be learned almost in play ? 

Forgive me therefore, if I say, I cannot with 
patience think, that a young gentleman should be put 
into the herd, and be driven with a whip and scourge, 
as if he were to run the gauntlet through the several 
classes, ad capiendum ingenii cultiun} What then, 
say you, would you not have him write and read ? 
Shall he be more ignorant than the clerk of our 
parish, who takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the 
best poets in the wprld, whom yet he makes worse 
than they are, by his ill reading ? Not so, not so 
fast, I beseech you. Reading, and writing, and learn- 
ing, I allDW. ,tQ_ be necessairy," biit' yet not the chief 
business. I imagine you would think him a very 
foolish fellow, that should not value a virtuous, or a 
wise man, infinitely before a great scholar. Not but 
that I think learning a great help to both in well dis- 
posed minds ; but yet it must be confessed also, that 
in others not so disposed, it helps them only to be the 
more foolish, or worse men. I say this, that when 

* Ad capiendnm, &c.] 'For the purpose of acquiring mental culture.' 
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you consider of the br££fling of, your son, and are 
looking out for a schoolmaster, or a tutor, you would 
not have (as is usual) Latin^ aiuLloffir only ift-^our 
thoughts. Learning must be had, but m the secon d 
place, as subservient only to greater qualit ies. Seek 
out somebody, that may know how discreetly to 
frame his manners : place him in hands where you 
may, as much as possible, secure his innocence, 
cherish and nurse up the good, and gently correct 
and weed out any bad inclinations, and s ettle in him 
gQQd--habits. Th is is the^ma^ri p ^^"^ ^"^ <-^^g hdrg 
provided Jgr, learning may be had into the Jbargain, 
and that, as I think, at a very easy rate, by methods 
that may be thought on. 

[READING.] 

148. When he can talk, it is time- he should be- 
gin to lea rn to rea d. But as to this, give me leave 
here to inculcate again, what is very apt to be for- 
gotten, viz. that great care is to bejaken, that it 
be never made as^aTBilsriTess to him, nor he look on it 
as a task. We naturally, as I said, even from our 
cradles, love liberty, and have therefore an aversion to 
many things, for no other reason, but because they 
are enjoined us. I have always had a fancy, that 
ilearning might be made a play and recreation to 
\children ; and that they might be brought to desire 
to be taught, if it were proposed to them as a thing of 
honour, credit, delight, and recreation, or as a reward 
for doing something else ; and if they were never 
chid or corrected for the neglect of it. That which 
confirms me in this.^ opinion, is, that amongst the 
Portuguese, it is so much a fashion, and emulation, 
amongst their children, to learn to read and write, 
that they cannot hinder them from it : they will learn 
it one from another, and are as intent on it,' as if it 
were forbidden them. I remember that being at a 
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friend's house, whose younger son, a child in coats, 
was not easQy brought to his book, f bei^g taught to 
read at home by his mother,) I advised to tiy another 
way than requiring it of him as his dut>* ; we therefore, 
in a discourse on purpose amongst ourselves, in his 
hearing, but without takii^ any notice of him, declaic^ 
that it Wt^? tbf privrkgy and advantage of heus and 
elder broHiers^ to be scholars ; that this made them 
fine gentlemen, and beloved by every body : and that 
for younger brothers, it was a fa^QUS.^ to ^dmit them 
to breeding; to be taught to read and write, was 
more than came to their share ; they might be igno- 
rant bumldns and downs, if they pleased. This so 
wrought upon the child, that afterwards he desired to 
be taught ; would come himself to his mother to learn, 
and would not let his maid b^ quiet till she heard 
him his lesson. I doubt not but some way like this 
might be taken with other children ; and when their 
tempers are found, some thoughts be instilled into 
them, that might set them upon desiring of learning 
themselves, and make them seek it, as another sort of 
play or recreation. But then, as I said before, it 
must never be imposed as a task, nor made a trouble 
to them. There may be dice and play-things,^ with 

^ A fftvonr] It is surprising to find so truthful a writer asXocke 
recommending an untruthfid representation of facts. Education is a 
right which a child may claim from his parent, and to avail himself of 
it is a duty which he owes both to God and man. It is, indeed, a 
privilege, and the value of the privilege may be urged to secure its 
proper appreciation, but it should not be represented as a favour depen-! 
dent on social usage or parental caprice. Indeed, absolute mischief 
would be done if children were led to believe that * they might be 
ignorant bumkins and clowns, if they pleased.' Such a view would 
obscure the fact that we are all bound to cultivate, to the utmost of our 
power, such faculties as God has given us. Artifices, such as Locke 
here commends, are * too clever by half, * and create one evil in 
removing another. It is far better to put duty on its proper footing. 

* Diee and playthings] 'Quintilian mentions ivory letters as a 
means of teaching to read. ' ' Non excludo ebumeas litterarum formas in 
lusum ofiferre.'' He recommends also, as an excellent way of teaching 
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. the letters on them, to teach children the alphabet by 
Vplaying ; and twenty other ways may be found, suit- 
able to their particular tempers, to make this kind of i^ 
learning a sport to them. f 

149. Thus children may be cozened * into a know- 
ledge of the lettefs^; be taught to read, without per- 
ceiving it to be any thing but a sport, and play them- 
selves into that which others are whipped for. Chil- 
dren should not have any thing like work,^ or serious, 
laid on them ; neither their minds, nor bodies will 
bear it. It injures their healths ; and their being 
forced and tied down to their books in an age at 
enmity with all such restraint, has, I doubt not, been 
the reason, why a great many have hated books and 
learning all their lives after. It is like a surfeit, that 
leaves an aversion behind not to be removed. 

1 50. I have therefore thought, that if play-things 
were fitted to this purpose, as they are usually to 
none, contrivances might be made to teach children 
fto readTwhilst they thought they were only playing. 

For example, what if an ivory ball were made like 
that of the Royal-oak lottery,' with thirty-two sides, 

.. to write, the use of wooden tablets in which the letters are cut in such 
a way that the child runs no risk of quitting the outline. It was 
an improvement upon the method followed in Greece. At Athens 
writing-masters traced the letters with a bodkin upon tablets of wax, 
and the pupil, taking in his turn the bodkin, followed the outline 
traced in the wax.' (Compayr^, i. 32, note.) 
1 Cosened] i.e. beguiled, cheated. 

* Work] Locke must be understood to refer here to very young 
children. 

• Soyal-oak lottery] One of the many lotteries sanctioned by 
Charles II. It was called after the famous Boscobel oak in which he 
lay concealed when a fugitive. The evils to which it gave rise are set 
forth in a remarkable tract, entitled * TTie Arraignment^ Trials and 
Condemnatioft of Squire Lottery^ alias Royal Oak Lottery^ London, 
1699.* (See Hone's Every-day Book^ ii. 712.) 

It is hardly necessary to remark that much safer methods of teaching 
the alphabet have been devised than that here suggested. But great 
credit is due to Locke for recognising the importance of relieving the 
earlier stages of learning to read by means of amusing games. 
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or one rather of twenty-four, or twenty-five sides ; and 
upon several of those sides pasted on an A, upon 
several others B, on others C, and on others D ? I 
would have you begin with but these four letters, or 
perhaps only two at first ; and when he is perfect in 
them, then add another; and so on, till each side 
having one letter, there be on it the whole alphabet. 
This I would have others play with before him, it 
being as good a sort of play to lay a stake whp shall 
first throw an A or B,.as..who upon dice shall throw 
six or seven. This being a play amongst you, tempt 
him not to it, lest you make it business ; for I would 
not have him understand it is any thing but a play of 
older peop le, and I doubt not but he will take to it 
of himself. And that he may have the more reason 
to think it is a play, that he is sometimes in favour 
admitted to ; when the play is done, the ball should 
be laid up safe out of his reach, that so it may not, 
by his having it in his keeping at any time, grow 
stale to him. 

151. To keep up his eagerness to it, let him think 
it a game belonging to those above him : and when 
by this means, he knows th ejetter s, by changingjthem 
into syllables, he may learn to read, without knowing 

how he^dKTso; and nf^v^\]^yf^ any rhiHifig~frr"Frniih1e 

about it, nor fall out with .books, because of the hard 
usage and vexation they had caused him. Children, 
/if you observe them, take abundance of pains to learn 
>r several games, which, if they should be enjoined them, 
they would abhor as a task and business. I know a 
person of great quality, (more yet to be honoured for 
his learning and virtue, than for his rank and high 
place,) who by pasting on the six vowels (for in our 
language Y is one) on the six sides of a die, and the 
remaining eighteen consonants on the sides of three 
other dice, has made this a play for his children, that 
he shall win, who, at one cast, throws most words on 

T 
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these four dice ; whereby his eldest son, yet in coat5, 
has played himself into spelling, with great eagerness^ 
and without once having been chid for it, or forced 
to it. 

152. I have seen little girls exercise whole hours 
together, and take abundance of pains to be expert 
at Dibstones,^ as they call it; whilst I have been 
looking on, I have thought it wanted j)nly_5Qme-good 
contrivance to make them employ all that industry 
about something that might be more useful to them ; 
and methinks it is only the fault and negligence of 
elder people, that it is not so. Childre n are much le ss 
apt to be idle than men^ and men are to be blamed 
if some part 6f that T)usy humour be not turned to 
useful things ; which might be made usually as de- 
lightful to them as those they are employed in, if men 
would be but half so forward to lead the way, as 
these Jittle apes w ould be to follow. I imagine some 
wise Portuguese heretofore began this fashion amongat 
the children of his country, where I have been told, as 
i said, it is impossible to hinder the children from 
learning to read and write: and in some parts of 
France they teach one another to sing and dance from 
the cradle. 

153. The letters pasted upon the sides of the dice, 

or polygon, were best to be of the size of those of the 

|f6lio Bible, to begin with, and none of them capital 

fetters;^ when once he can read what is printed in 

^ Bibstones] A game originally played with the ankle-bonee 
{iurrpdyoiKoif tali) of certain animals, for which little stones are now 
substituted. Coste's translation reads here : * J'ai vu de petites filles 
qui passaient des heures enti^res k prendre beaucoup de peine pour se 
rendre habiles k un certain jeu, oil il faut ramasser de terre une pierre 
avec assez de vitesse pour avoir le temps de reprendre aussitot apr^ 
une autre pierre qu'on a jettee en Fair, avant qu*elle tombe k terre.* 
This is an exact description of a game played by children in the West 
<4 England under the name of 'Jack-stones.* 

' None of them capital letters] There may be some difference of 
opitaon on this point, but most teachers would agree as to tiie iex« 
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such letters, he will not long be ignorant of the great 
ones : and in the beginning he should not be perplexed 
with variety. With this die also, you might have a 
play just like the Royal-Oak, which would be another 
variety, and play for cherries or apples, &c. 

154. Besides, these, twenty other plays might be 
invented, depending on letters, which those who like 
this way, may easily contrive and get made to this 
use if they will. But the four dice above mentioned 
I think so easy and useful, that it will be hard to find 
any better, and there will be scarce need of any 
other. 

155. T hus much for, learning f,Q ^^ ^^ r which let 
him never tJe driven to, nor chid_for ; ch^eat JiinoQtQ.it 
if youcaii|Jbut make it not a business for him. It is 
better itlBe a year later before he can read, than that 
he should this way get an aversion to learning. If 
you have any contests with him, let it be in matters t 
of moment, of truth, and good n sffufeT~but lay no 
task on him about A B C. Use your skill to make 
his will supple and pliant to reason : teach him to love 
credit and commendation ; to abhor being thought ill 
or rheanly of, especially by you and his mother, and 
then the rest will come all easily. But, I think, if you 
will do that, you must not shackle and tie him up 
with rules about indifferent matters, nor rebuke him 
for every little fault, or perhaps some, that to others 
would seem great ones ; but of this I have said enough 
already. 

1 56. When by these gentlej0iay5L-h£Lhegin&.to be 
aWe_Jto read, some easy pleasant book suited to his 
capacity, should be put into his hands, wherein the 

pediency pf teaching only one alphabet at a time. It sometimes 
happens that a child has to learn four alphabets at one time, two for 
reading and two for writing. The capital letters in Egyptian type 
(A; B^.CX^f^ easiest for children to learn and reproduce. 

T 2 
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entertainment th at he fi nds might d raw him on.^ ^nd 
reward his painsln readmg, and yet not such as should 
fill his head with perfectly useless trumpery, or lay 
the principles of vice and folly. To this purpose , I 
ithink ^so p*s fables^ the best, which being stories apt 
ito delight and entertain a child, may yet afford useful 
Areflections to a grown man, and if his memory retain 
them all his life after, he will not repept to find them 
there, amongst his manly thoughts and serious busi- 
ness. If his -^sop hn*^ pirtnr^fi^tn it, it will enter- 
tain him much the better, and encourage him to read, 
when it carries the increase of knowledge with it : for 
such visible objects children hear talked of in vain, and 
without any satisfaction, whilst they have no ideas of 
^them ; those i deas being not Jo be had from S9^^]^]fl5;^ 
but fr ojn the tnings themselves , or their pic tures. 
Ana"Therefore, I think, as soon as he begins to" spell, 
as many pictures of animals should be got him as can 
be found, with the printed names to them, which at 
the same time will invite him to read, and afford him 
matter of inquiry and knowledge. Reynard the^jax ' 

/^ 1 Draw him on] Half the battle is won when children have beeiT 
got to find a pleasure jp ^^^'^^''r.p Yot this reason the teacher should 
not be in too'liiuCW ol a hurry to use the reading-book as a channel for 
conveying information. His first task is to get his pupils over the 
mechanical difficulties of learning to read, and in this stage the 
acquisition of information should be subordinated to such intellectual 
pleasure as children are capable of deriving through reading. 

* Pictures] Pictures not only convey certain ideas which are very 
inadequately conveyed by language ; they gratify the aesthetic faculty, 
and afford invaluable exercise to the much-neglected faculty of 
imagination. 

* Beynard the Fox], the famous * beast-epic * of Germany, was a 
satire upon the state of society in Germany in feudal times. Re)niard 

. the Fox is the Church, who is represented as constantly trying to get the 
better of his uncle Isengrin, the wolf, who represents the feudal baron. 
The story was published in German in rhyme by Henry of Alkmaar, in 
1498. Our own Caxton had previously published an English translation 
of the story in 148 1. In France * it became so popular,* says Hallam, 
* as to change the very name of the principal animal, which was called 
goupil (vulpes) till the fourteenth century, when it assumed, from the 
hero of the tale, the name of Renard.* (i. 137.) 
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IS ano ther book^ I think, may be made use of to the 
same purpose. And if those about him will talk to 
him often about the stories he has read, and hear him 
tell them, it will, besides other advantages, add en- 
couragement and delight to his reading, when he finds 
there is some use and pleasure in it. These baits 
seem wholly neglected in the ordinary method ; and 
it is usually long before learners find any use or plea- 
sure in reading, which may tempt them to it, and so 
take books only for fashionable amusements, or im- 
pertinent troubles, good for nothing. 

157. The JLord^s prayer, the creeds, and ten com-i- 
mandmen ts, it is necessary he sTiould learn perfectly f f 
by heart ; out, 1 tHTiilc, not by reading them himself 
in his primer, but by somebody's repeating them to 
him, even before he can read. But learning by heart,' 
and learning to read, should not, I think, be mixed, 
and so one made to clog the other. But his learning 
to read should be made as little trouble or business to 
him as might be. 

What other books there are in English of the kind 
of those above mentioned, fit to engage the liking of 
children, and tempt them to read, I do not know : but 
am apt to think, that children, being generally de- 
livered over to the method of schools, where the fear 
of the rod is to inforce, and not any pleasure of the 
employment to invite them to learn, this sort of use- 
ful boolss^ amongst the number of silly ones that are 
of all sorts, have yet had the fate to be neglected; and 
nothing that I know has been considered of this kind \ 
out of the ordinary road of the horn-book,^ primer,^ 
psalter, Testament, and Bible. 

* The horn-book] The hom-book was a little sheet of the letters 
of the alphabet and the Lord's Prayer, set in a light frame and covered 
with a thin sheet of horn. Cf. : 

' Neatly secured from being soiled or torn, 
Peneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 
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^158. As for t he Bible, w hich childf en are usually 
f^ployed in to exercise and improve their talent in 
reading,^ I think the promiscuous reading of it 
through by chapters as they lie in order, is so far from 
being of any advantage to children, eith er for^^ e 
perfecting their reading, nr principl^ing_tiieir religion, 
that perhapsa worse could not be fbundT'T^F what 
pleasure or encouragement can it be to a child to 
exercise himself in reading those parts of a book 
where he understands nothing ? And how little are 
the law of Moses, the Song of Solomon, the prophecies 
in the Old, and the Epistles and Apocalypse in the 
New Testament, suited to a child's capacity ! And 
though the History of the Evangelists, and the Acts, 
have something easier, yet, taken altogether, it is very 
disproportional to the understanding of childhood. I 
grant, that the principles of religion are to be drawn 
from thence, and in the words of the Scripture ; yet none 
ifehould be proposed to a child, but such as are suited 
'to a child's capacity and notions. But it is far from 
this to read through the whole Bible, and that for 
reading's sake. And what an odd jumble of thoughts 
must a child have in his head, if he have any at all, 

A book (to please us at a tender age 
*Tis called a book, though but a single page) 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons — when they preach.* 

COWPER, Tirociniuniy 119-25. 

^ 1 To exercise and improve their talent in reading] This practice 
* is now almost universally condemned. Children may have lessons 
drawn from the Bible at a very early age, but they should not read the 
Bible in class until they can read it with a fair comprehension of the 
meaning; and they should certainly not read it indiscriminately. 
There are parts of it utterly 'unsuited for children; there are other 
parts which no epitome and no amplification can ever supersede. It is 
highly desirable that the Bible should be read in the Scripture lesson, 
though not as a reading-book. The difference would be marked by 
the teacher's manner, the kind of corrections made, the absence of 
taking places, and other ways, the reasons for which children would soon 
recognise. 
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isuch as he should have concerning religion, who in his 
tender age reads all the parts of the Bible indiflferen^y 
as the word of God, without any other distinction. I 
am apt to think, that this, in sonie men, has been the 
very reason why they never had clear and distinct 
thoughts of it all their lifetime. 

159. And nnur J anr^ hy ^^^jyr^ MUn qO. this 

subject, give me leave to say, that there are some 
parts of ScHpTure wErdTmay be proper to be put into 
the hands of a child to engage him to read ; such as 
are the story of Josegh^nd Jii§._brethren, of jDa yid 
and Goli ath, of I!ja.vmand Jopafhgn, &^ j and others, 
that he should be made to read for his instruction, 
as that, what you would have others do unto you> 
do you the same unto them ; and such other easy 
and plain moral rules which being fitly chosen, might 
often be made use of, both for reading and in- 
struction together ; and so often read till they are \ 
thoroughly fixed in the memory ; and then afterwards, 
as he grows ripe for them, may in their turns, on fit 
occasions, be inculcated as the standing and sacred 
rules of his life and actions. But the reading of thoi 
whole Scripture indifferently, is what, I think, is ver}^ 
inconvenient for children, till after having been made 
acquainted with the plainest fundamental parts of it, 
they have got some kind of general view of what they 
ought principally to believe and practise ; whighyei^ 
I think, they ought to.^Q£eiy£ Jii..ji£_very.WQr<J^o 
the Scri^uro, and not in such, as men prepossessed by 
systems and analogies, are apt in this case to make 
use of, and force upon them. Dr. Worthington, to 
avoid this, has made a catechism, which has all its 
answers in the precise words of the Scripture ;Va thing 

* Scripture] Coste very sensibly points out that a theologian might 
easily compose such a catechism, into which he might introduce all the 
dogmas of his party, whether they were founded or not upon actual 
passages of Holy Scripture. * In vain,* he says, *are the answers 
drawn from the Scripture; the questions to which they are replies will 
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of good example, and such a sound form of words as 
if no Cfiristian* can except against, as not fit for his child 
^o learn. Of thi s, as soon as^ he c an say the Lord's 
prayer, cre ed, and ten co mmandments by heart, it 
may be" fit 'for him to leariTa" quest jolO Very day, or 
levery week, as his understanding is abl_e JtQ^receive, 
and his memory tQrJefain~tRem. And when he has 
Ithis catechism perfectly by heart, so as^ readily and 
roundly ^ to answer to aiiv"uuesL16i ' i in the 



•oundly ^ to answer to any quesL16i ' i in the whole book, 
it may be convenient to lodge in his mind the remain- 
ing moral rules scattered up and down in the Bible, 
as the best exercise of his memory, and that which 
may always be a rule to him, ready to hand in the 
whole conduct of his life. 

[WRITING.] 

1 60. When he can read English well, it will be 
seasonable to enter him in wiit*»gJ ^ and here the 
first thing should be taught him, is to holdJ iis.pen 
i jght ; and this he should be perfect in, before he 
should be suffered to put it to paper: for not only 
children, but any body else, that would do any thing 
well, should never be put upon too much of it at 
once, or be set to perfect themselves in two parts 
of an action at the same time, if they can possibly be 
separated. I think the Italian way of holding the 

always determine the sense of the Scripture, according to the intention 
of him who proposes the question, especially as he takes the liberty to 
insert in the answer only as much of the words of Scripture as he finds 
convenient.* It is noteworthy that Locke would have children taught 
the Creeds, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments. See § 157. 

* Boundly] i.e. smoothly. Locke elsewhere writes : * When the 
mind has brought itself to attention, it will be able to cope with 
difficulties and master them, and then it may go roundly,^ 

' Writing] There is no reason why writing should be deferred till 
the pupil has learned to read. Children should learn reading and 
writing simultaneously. The former may be greatly helped by th^ 
latter. This is the invariable practice in German schools, 
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pen between the thumb and the forefinger alone,* may 
be best : but in this you should consult some good 
writing-master, or any other person, who writes well 
and quick. When he has learned to hold his pen right, 
in the" next place he should learn how to lay his 
paper, and place his arm and body to it. These 
practices being got over, the way to teach him to 
write without much trouble, is to get a plate graved 
with the characters of such a hand as you like best : 
but you must remember to have them a pretty deal 
bigger than he should ordinarily write ; for every one 
naturally comes by degrees to write a less hand than 
he at first was taught; "but never a bigger. Such a 
plate being graved, let several sheets of good writing- 
paper be printed off with red ink, which he has 
nothing to do but go over with a good pen filled with 
black ink, which will quickly bring his hand to the 
formation of those characters, being at first showed 
where to begin, and how to form every letter. And 
when he can do that well, he must then exercise on 
fair * paper ; and so may easily be brought to write 
the hand you desire. 

[DRAWING.] 

161. When he can write well and quick, I think 
it may be convenient, not only to continue the 
exercise of his hand in writing, but also to improve 
the use of it further in drawing ; ^ a thing very use- 

^ Between the thumb and the forefinger alone] This is contrary to 
the canon of modern teachers of writing, who direct that the fore-finger 
and middle-finger should be placed on the pen. This section is a good| 
specimen of the practical character of Locke's mind. The method 
which he recommends of printing off writing characters in pale ink and 
getting the child to go over them is followed in most elementary schools. 
But the most valuable part of his advice is that which recommends the 
teacher to divide the difficulties and attack them in detail. This 
principle is applicable to any method. 

2 Fair] Blank. 

• Drawing] The same remark may be made about drawing 
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ful to a gentleman in several occasions ; but especially 
if he travel, as that which helps a noian often to 
express, in a few lines well put together, what a whole 
sheet of paper in writing would not be able to repre- 
sent and make intelligible. How many buildings 
may a man see, how many machines and habits meet 
with, the ideas whereof would be easily retained and 
communicated by a little skill in drawing ; which 
being committed to words are in danger to be lost, 
or, at best, but ill retained in the most exact descrip- 
tions ? I do not mean that I would have your son a 
perfectpaintexL; to be that to any tolerable degree, 
will require more • time than a young gentleman 
can spare from his other improvements of greater 
moment. But so much insight into perspective and 
skill in drawing, as will enable him to represent 
tolerabTyHcrri paper any thing he sees, except faces, 
may, I think, be got in a little time, especially if he 
have a genius to it ; but where that is wanting, unless 
it be in things absolutely necessary, it is better to let 
him pass them by quietly, than to vex him about them 
to no purpose : and therefore in this, as in all other 
things not absolutely necessary, the rule^ holds. Nil 
invitd MinervA} 

[SHORT-HAND.] 

Short-hand, an art, as I have been told, known 
only in England,^ may perhaps be thou^htjw^orth the 

about writing. There is no reason why it should be deferred so long as 
Locke would have it. It is a pleasurable exercise, gives children 
control over their fingers, teaches them to observe closely, and cultivates 
the aesthetic faculty. Genius is not wanted for elementary drawing. 
Every child could easily acquire so much as is necessary for the purposes 
Locke mentions. 

> NU invito Minerva] * Attempt nothing, if the goddess of 
wisdom be not propitious,* i.e. if there be no natural aptitude, 

2 Only in England] This is a mistake. The art of writing in 
, shorthand was known both to the Greeks and Romans. * The invention 
' of stenography among the Greeks is generally ascribed to Xenophon 
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learning, both for dispatch in what men write for their 
own memory, and concealment of what they would 
not have lie open to every eye. For he that has once 
learned any sort of character, may easily vary it to 
his own private use or fancy, and with more contrac- 
tion suited to the business he would employ it in. 
Mr. Rich's, V the best contrived of any I have seen, 
may, as I think, by one who knows and considers 
grammar well, be made much eas |er and shorter. 
But for the learning this compendious way of writing, 
■ there will be no need hastily to look out a master ; it 
will be early enough when any convenient opportunity 
offers itself, at any time after his hand is well settled 
in fair and quick writing. For boys have but little 
use of short-hand, and should by no means practise it 
till they write perfectly well, and have thoroughly 
fixed the habit of doing so. 

the historian ; but it is said that the art was first practised by Pythagoras, 
and that the poet Ennius was the first who adopfed a system of short 
writing by which a person was enabled to follow a speaker. It is said, 
though upon no certain testimony, that he commenced by employing 
eleven hundred marks of his own invention, and increased the number 
as circumstances required. There are also writers who ascribe the 
invention of the art to Cicero ; and jt was certainly practised by him 
on account of its brevity and secrecy. He reminds his friend Atticus 
that he wrote (8*A a-rifjiutov) by signs. The art was communicated by . 
Cicero to Tiro, his freedman, who made considerable improvements in I 
it, and is said to have been likewise the first person who applied it to ' 
the purpose of taking down public jspeeches. Eusebius attributes the 
invention to Tiro. The oration of Cato, relative to the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, was preserved by means of shorthand. We are informed 
by Plutarch, in his Li/e of CatOy that on the occasion of that speech, 
* Cic ero d ispersed about the senate-house several expert writers whom he 
had Eaught to make certain figures, and who did, in little and short 
strokes, equivalent to words, pen down all t hat he said.* {Penny 

.jCyclopadia,) The expression quoted aboveTrom Ciceiro's letter may 
refer to qipher- writing. The first English treatise on stenography, 
published in 1588, was written by Dr. Timothy Bright, whose method 
consisted in tlie-employment of an arbitrary sign for each word. It was 

.not till 1609 that a complete shorthand alphabet was devised, when one 
was put forth by John Willis in a bool^ entitled The Art of Stenographic 

; or Short Writing, by Spelling Characterie. His alphabet was very 

.difficult and complex, and was rapidly improved upon by others. "■" 
\ Mr, BieVB] This system was published in 1654. . ,, 
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[FRENCH.] 

162. As soon as he can speak Englis hj it is time 
for him to learn some otherlanguage. This nobody 
doubts of, when French is proposed. And the reason 
is, because people are accustomed to the right way of 
teaching that language, which is J^ ^Lta^^^'^c ^^ ^^^ ^ 
Vchildren in const ant,conygisation, and not by gram- 
• matical rules! The Latin tongue * would easily be 
taught the same way, if his tutor, being constantly 

^ The Latin tong^] A synthetic language, like Latin, scarcely 
stands on the same footing as an analytic language like French, 
nor does it follow that a method suitable for one stage of education is 
suitable for another. We learn our mother-tongue conversationally 
in the first few ^ars of our lives, but then we have very little 
else to learn ; our*" mental efforts are almost exclusively restricted 
to learning the names and properties of things, to expressing our 
simple needs, and to gathering inductively the meaning of what is 
said by those about us. The stimulus to learn our mother-tongue is 
consequently very powerful, and the conditions for learning it are more 
favourable, in spite of our immature age, than for learning a second 
language at any later period of life. Other languages will be learned 
with a rapidity proportionate to the extent to which we secure the 
conditions of learning our mother-tongue. To obtain equally favour- 
able conditions is impossible. We do not need a new language as an 
instrument of thought ; we can think and speak in our own verna- 
cular. We can no longer, unless we live entirely among persons who 
speak the language which we wish to learn, get that constant practice of 
ear and tongue, by which the little child makes such rapid progress. 
This is, of course, not diflficult in the case of a modem language, but 
very few parents coul d imi tate Montaigne's parents, jvho-sucrcamded 
their child with, tutors and servants who invariably^ sp oke Lati n, and 
who^dke iTSiemselves with tolerable fluency. The power of speaking 
Latin was formerly cultivated by scholars as a kind of lingua franca^ 
Viand was very necessary when students passed from university to. uni- 
! Versity, and nearly all professorial instrnrtiou lyas .^iven in Latin. 
Erasmus's Colloquies was written to develop this power, and may still 
be profitably employed by the tfeacher. A useful book of selections 
from it has been edited by Dr. Lowe. Cordery*s Colloquies^ another 
book of the same kind, was once widely used in our grammar-schools. 
Prendergast's Mastery Method seems to secure many of the advantages 
of the conversational method, but needs the support of analytic 
grammatical teaching. It supplies sentence-moulds, into which chil- 
dren rapidly learn to run words, but it does not "secure, and no system 
. can secure, in the case of a dead language, that constant induction and 
^practice which are the secret of our rapid mastery of our mother* 
tongue. 
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with him, would talk nothing else to him/ and make 
him answer still in the same language. But because 
French is a living language, and t^ fiet iisfH mnrp; jn 
s peakin g, that *=hnn^^ ^^ ^*'^^ Irarnf^j that the yet 
pliant organs of speech might be accustomed to a due 
formation of those sounds, and he get the habit of 
pronouncing Fren ch wel l, which is the harder to be 
done the longer it is delayed. 

[LATIN.] 

163. When he can speak and read French well, 
which in this method is usually in ji year ftf twn, h^ 

' * Montaigne, who was taught Latin in the way recommended by 
Locke, relates, in his lively manner, the history of his initiation in 
that language. ** Latin and Gr eek," he observes, **are a great and 
splendid ornament, which commonly, however, is too dearly bought. 
I shall here describe a method by which they may be more cheaply 
acquired, an d the e xperiment haxing been made i^on myself, whoever 
pleases may t ry it. The expedient was as follows : while I was still 
mute in the nurse's arms, my father placed me under the care of a 
German, a learned physician, deeply versed in Latin, and not ignorant 
of French, who afterwards acquired a great reputation. This man, 
who had been engaged at a very large salary, had me constantly in his' 
arms. He had also two assistants, less learned Indeed, 'But who spoke 
t^fin. and never in my presence made use of any other language. 
VHth regard to the rest of the family, it was an inviolable rule, that neither 
my father himself, nor my mother, nor my valet, nor my chamber-maid 
(chambrth'e) should ever, in my hearing, speak an3^hing but the few Latin 
expressions they had learned expressly for the purpose of chatting with 
me. And the progress they all made was remarkable : both my fath er 
and mother acquired a competent knowledge of the language, so that, 
when necessary, they could" speak it with tolerable fluency, as did 
likewise alT the domestics engaged more immediately about me. In 
fact, so far did we Latini se, that the practice by degrees extended to 
the surrounding villagesTwhere several Roman appellations of tools and 
artisans took root, and still prevail. For myself, I was ^\}i yeaxs xAd 
before I understood one word more of French, or of the Perigord 
patois, than I did of Arabic ; and thus, without method, with out boo k^ 
grammar, or rules, without whipping or tears, rieamed as much Latin^'^ ^ 
as my instructors could teach me.'* {£ssaiSf 1. i. ch". 25.) Mon- 
taigne was singularly fortunate in his preceptors, among whom he names 
Nicolas Grouchi, author of the I>e Comiiiis Romanorum ; Guillaume 
Guerente, a commentator of Aristotle ; Marco Antonio Mureti ; and 
the celebrated Buchanan. Few princes could in any age command the 
services of such men.* St, J* 
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should prorpp^ fn T.afin, which it IS a wotider parents; 
when they have had the experiment in French, should 

^lot think ou ght to be learne d the s ame way:»j3y tallc- 
ng a nd rcatfnig ! Only care is to be taken^3[fiilst he 
IS learning these foreign languages, by speaking and 
reading nothing elgp with his tutor, that he do not 
forget to read English, which may be preserved by hiS 
mother, or somebody else, hearing him read some 
chosen parts of the Scripture, or other English book 
every day. 
^ 164. Latin I look upon as absekitely-^iecessary to 



164. Latin I look upon as 
Vj gentleman;* and indeed 



custom, which prevails 

< Absolutely esf ential to a gentleman] De Quincey says : ' There 
are two circumstances, one in the historical position of the Latin 
language, and one in its own internal character, which unite to give it 
an advantage in our esteem, such as no language besides (not even the 
Grecian) ever did, or, in the nature of things, ever can possess. They 
are these : — The Latin language has a//a;^ar^i|xiportance; itbelongd 
not to this land or that land, but to alT lands where the human 
intellect has obtained its rights and its development. It is the one sc^e 
^ lingua franca ; that is, in a catholic .sense, it is such for the whole 
humanised earth, and the total tSnuIy of man. We call it a dead 
language. But how ? It is not dead, as Greek is dead, as Hebrew \t 
dead, as Sanscrit is dead — ^which no man uses in its ancient form in his 
intercourse with other men. It is still the common dialect which binds 
\\together that great imperium in imperio — the republic of letters. And 
to express in a comprehensive way the relation which this superb 
language bears to man and his interests, I would say that it has the 
same extensive and indifferent relation to our planet, which the moon 
has amongst the heavenly bodies. Her light, and the means of inter' 
course which she propagates by her influence upon the tides, belong to 
all nations alike. How impressive a fact would it appear to us, if the 
great Asiatic femily of nations from Teheran, or suppose from Con* 
stantinople and Cairo (which are virtually Asiatic), to Pekin and the 
remotest islands on that quarter of Asia, had some one common 
language through which their phil<^ophers and st^esmen could com« 
/municate with each other over the ^hole vast floor of Asia ! Yet tfeis 
' sublime masonic tie of brotherhood we ourselves possess, we member^ 
of Christendom, in the most absolute sense. Gradually, moreover, it 
is evident that we shall absorb the whole world into the progress =of 
civilisation. Thus the Latin language is, and will be stiU more 
perfectly, 'a bond between the remotest places. Time also is connected 
by this memorable language as much as space ; and periods in ih^ 
history of man, too widely separated from each other (as might cJ^ 
have been imagined) to admit of any common tie, are, and will contthtt^ 
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over every thing, has made it so much a part of 
education, that even those children are whipped to it, 
and mad^ spend many hours of their precious time 
uneasily in Latin, who, after they are once gone frorti 

Schoolrare"l iever toTiav fi mnrp tn r^n with if: as I nng 

as they live. Can there be any thing more rid iculous,' 
than that a father should waste^ his own money, and 
his son's time i ri fj ftl-Jnjr h i m tn I ftn rn thr Fnman ' 
language, when at the^sajne-timehe designs him for 
a trade, whereinhe having no use for Latin, fails not 
to forget thafTIttle which, he brought from school, and 
which it is ten to one he abhors fo r the ill usage it 
procured him ? Could it be believed, unless we had 
everywhere amongst us examples of it, that a child 
should be forced to learn the rudiments of a language 
which he is neyer to juse in the course of life that he 
is designed to, andlrieglect all the while the writing a 
good nSrvA, and castin g^ accoun ts, which are of great 
advantage in all conditions ot life, and to most trades 
indispensably necessary ? But though these qualifi- 
cations, requisite to trade and commerce, and the 
business of the world, are seldom or never to be had 
at grammar-schools, yet thither, not only gentlemen 
send their younger sons, intended for trades^ but even 

to be, brought into connection by a vinculum so artificial (and, generally 
speaking, so fluctuating) as a language. This position of the Latin 
language, with regard to the history of man, would alone suffice tof 
give it an overpowering interest in our regard. But, secon dly, as to its 
intrinsic merits, the peculiarity of its structure, and the singular powers 
which arise out of that structure, I must leave that topic undiscussed. 
This only let me say, that, for purposes of elab orate rhetori c^ h is 
altogether g privaTTed - the exquisitely artificial mould of its structure 
giving jt_th.aLadYaptage. And^ witK "respecl to its supposed penury of 
words, I beg to mention the opinion of Cicero, who, in three separate 
pass£^es in his works, maintains that in copiousness it has the advan- 
tage of the Greek. * Whether Locke would attach as much value to 
Latin if he were living now is doubtful. Since he wrote, two or three 
valuable literatures have sprung into existence, rendering a knowledge 
of modern langu£^es more than ever needful, and other studies, by 
being placed on a scientific basis, have entered into competition with 
(languages generally as instruments of education. 
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tradesmen and farmers fail not to send their children, 
though they have neither intention nor ability to make 
them scholars. If you a'slTthem why they do this, 
they think it as strange a question, as if you should 
ask them, why th ey go_ to rh"**^^. Custom serves for 
reason, and has, to those who take it for reason, so 
consecrated this method, that it is almost religiously 
observed by them, and they stick to it, as if their 
children had scarce an orthodox education, unless 
they learned Lilly's grammar.* 

165. But how necessary soever Latin be to some, 
and is thought to be to others, to whom it is of no 
manner of use or service ; yet fhe; (^rHinary yf^y ^f 
learning it in a grammar-schoo l is^hat^hiclLhaying 
had tho ugEt:s"ab out, 1 cannot be forward to encourage. 
The reasons against it are so evident, and cogent, 
that they have prevailed with some intelligent 
persons, to quit the ordinary road, not without 
success, though the method made use of was not 
exactly what I imagine the easiest, and in short is 
this ; — t o trouble t hr rhild with n^ grarQ mar at a ll, 
but to have Latin, as English has been, without the 

1 LUly'f grammar] William Lilly, Lilye or Lilley (for his name is 

variously spelt), was bom about 1468, at Odiham in Hampshire. After 

taking his degree at Oxford he travelled to the East and spent five 

years at Rhodes, for the purpose of mastering Greek. On his return 

to England in 1509 he opened a private school in London, and became 

the first teac&er of Greek in this country. In 15 13 . Dean Co let, 

.attracted by hiS success, appointed him head-master of _tEe niewly ~ 

A founded St. PanUs^Schoof. This position he occupied till his death in 

'1523. His'pnncipal'worTc is that referred to in the text : Brtvissima 

JnstUtUio sen Ratio Grammatices Cognoscendi^ commonly known as 

Lilly's Grammar, *The English rudiments were written by Colet, 

and the preface to the first edition by Cardinal Wolsey. The English 

s)mtax was written by Lilly ; also the rules for the genders of nouns, 

beginning with, "Propria quae maribus ;'* and those for the praeter- 

perfect tenses and supines, beginning with, **As in praesenti." The 

Latin syntax was chiefly the work of Erasmus.* {Penny Cyclopadia,) 

However imperfect Lilly's Grammar may seem to us now, it is only 

jfair to its illustrious author to recognise the fact that it was an enormous 

advance on the grammars which preceded it. 
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perpl exity of rule5 ^ talked into h\\n ; for if you will 
consider it, JLatin is no more unknown to a child, 
when he comes into the world, than English : and 
yet he learns English without master, rule, or gram- 
mar : and so m ight he Latin too. a^Tully did^ if l>c 
had somebody always talalk ta liimJiLthij language. 
And wheiTwe^ so often see a French woman teach an 
English girl to speak and read French perfectly in a 
year or two, without any rule of grammar, or any 
thing else but prattling to her, I cannot but wonder, 
how gentlemen have overseen this way for their sons, 
and thought them more dull or incapable than their 
daughters. 

166. If t herefore a ma n_ could beg ot, who, hjm- 
self spe aking^ good La tin, ^ould always be a bout 
your son, talk constantly to him, and suffer him to 
speak or read n othing else , this would he. the true and 
genuine way, and that which I would propose,, not 
only as the easiest and best, wherein a child might, 
witho ut pains or chid ing, get .slang uage, wh ich othe rs 

>qLs 



are wont to be wfiipt fo r at school six or seven years 
together^. _but also a? that whe rein at the §aij)e.time 
he might have^his mind afiB manners forHij^d* andJic 
be instr ucted to boot in several sciences , su ch as 
a goocr part ot' geography, astronomy, chronology, 
anat omy, b esfdes some parts of hlsFory, and aU other 
parts of" knpwledge of things, that fall under the 
senses,ancL.i:ecmire little more than memory. For 
thefeTif we would take the true way, our knowledge 
should begin, and in those things be laid the founda- 
tion ; and not in the abstract notions of logic and 
metaphysics, which are fitter to amuse, than inform 
the understanding, in its firsf setting out towards 
knowledge. When young men have had their heads 
employed a while in those abstract speculations with- 
out finding the success and improvement, or that use 
■ of them, which they expected, they are apt to have 

U 



.^J 
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mean thoughts, either of Jearnilig, or themselves ; 
they ztrerTempted to quit their studies, and throw 
away their books, as containing nothing but hard 
words, and empty sounds ; or else to conclude, that 
if there be any real knowledge in them, they them* 
selves have not understandings capable of it 'fhat^ 
ithis is so, p erha ps I could assure y^^p np^n my <^^n 
Mexpene nce. Amongst other things to be learned by 
a young gentleman in this method, whilst others of 
his age are wholly taken up with Latin and languages, 
"I may also set down ge ometry for on e ; havi ng know n 
a young gentleman, bred something after this way, 
able to denioristrate several propositions in Euclid, 
before he was thirteen. 

167. But if such a man cannot be got, who speaks 
good Latin, and being able to instruct your son in all 
these parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this 
method ; th e next best is to have him taught as near 
(^ I this way as may be, which is by taking some^^asy 
and pleasant T)ooIcjTuch as iEsop's fables, andwnting 
the English translation (made as literal as it can be) 
in one line, and the Latin words which answer each of 
them, just over it ift-€tnother.^ These let him read 

* Just over it in another] This method, sometimes called the 
interlineary method, is commonly associated with the name of Locke ; 
but it is of great antiquity. Lipsius speaks of an interlinear translation 
of the Psalter preserved at Liege, dating from soon after the time of 
Charlemagne. An interesting specimen of a native application of the 
method will be found in Archbishop -^Ifric's Colloquium^ for teaching 
Latin to English children. (See Thorpe's Analecta Saxonica,) It 
opens as follows : — 

We cildru biddath the, eala Lareow, thoet thu tsece us sprecan 
D. nos pueri rogamus te, Magister, ut doceas nos loqui 

* [rihte], fortham ungelaerede we syndon, and gewseramodlice 
Latialiter recte, quia idiotas sumus et corrupte 

we sprecath. ^ 

loquimur. 

^Ifric died A.D. 1005. Other works on the same plan were Mon« 
t^us's edition of the Bible with Pignini's interlineary Latin version ; 
Lubin's New Testament, having the Greek interlined with Latin and 
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every day ovef and oyeragain, till he perfectly under- 
stands the Latin ; and then go on to another fable, 

German ; Dumarsais' Mithode raisonnie pour apprendre la langue 
latiney published in 1722 ; Abbe 1' Olivet's Pensies de Ciciron ; and a 
French work by the Abbe Redonvilliers, Paris, 1768. I have before 
me an interlinear translation ofTasso*s Genisalemme Lib^rata, published 
in Paris, Ann. VI. of the Revolution . The method was brought pro- 
minently before the English public some fifty years ago by a Mr. 
Hamilton, and was highly commended in the Edinburgh Review [1826] 
by no less a person than the Rev. Sydney Smith. The reviewer is 
more successful in pointing out the weak places in the old method of 
teaching the dead languages, than in establishing the superiority of the 
new. He certainly shows how the so-called * Hamiltonian method * 
may save the learner a good deal of trouble ; but he does not show that 
it will make a scholar of him. If a person is merely desirous of learn- 
ing to read a language, he may quickly do so by Locke's method. If 
he wishes to speak and write the language, it will afford him very little 
help. Its chief recommendation is that it encourages the learner at the 
stage when encouragement is most needed. *A boy,' employing it, * finds 
he is making a progress and learning something from the very begin- 
ning. He is not overwhelmed with the first appearance of insuperable 
difl^culties ; he receives some little pay from the first moment of his 
apprenticeship, and is not compelled to wait for remuneration till he is 
out of his time.* (S. Smith.) The Hamiltonian method soon fell into 
disrepute, and its numerous * Keys ' are now rarely to be seen except on 
old-book stalls. It has recently found an advocate in Archdeacon 
Denison, who learned French by it (see Autobiography), The method 
might be profitably employed for a short time in introducing a pupil to 
construing ; but it should be soon thrown aside. Treating of Dumar- 
sais' short method of learning Latin, M. Compayre says : * The method, 
even were it excellent in itself, it would yet be necessary to reject, like 
all the expedients devised for getting rid in the teaching of Latin 
of its necessary slowness, and, if I may so say, its precious diffi- 
culties. In one sense, the more ingenious and subtle these methods 
of abbreviation and simplification are, the worse and more injurious 
they are ; for, in this case, relieving the intelligence of all efforts to 
penetrate into the genius of a language, and reducing the labour of a 
child to the purely verbal study, they eliminate precisely what gives a 
value to classical studies — I mean slow and laborious exercises in which 
the intellectual faculties of the child and youth are formed. It is a 
mistake, which ought not to require exposure again, to see in the study 
of Latin only the apparent end, viz. : to know Latin. It is forgotten 
that with every people who are in possession of secondary instruction, 
that is to say, a system of studies intended to develop judgment, saga- 
city, and taste, the study of Latin has been invested with the privileges 
which are accorded to it, because it is an excellent instrument of intel- 
lectual culture. It is doubtless important to acquire an acquaintance 
with a language which is the key of a great literature, and which, aftec 

u z 
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till he be also perfect in tha t, not omitting what he iS 
already perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to 
keep it in his memory. And when he comes to write, 
let these be set him fo r^ copie s, which, with the 
exercise of his hand, will also advance him in Latin. 
This being a more imperfect way than by talking 
Latin unto him ; the fnrrnntionjrrfjjif v^rb s firsth and 
afterwards the declensions of the jiouns andjironouns 
perfectly learned "By-lieaftV may facilitate his ac- 
quaintance with the genius and manner of the Latin 
tongue, which varies the signification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modern languages do by particles 
prefixed, but by changing^the^. last .syllables. More_ 
han this of grammar,TtTimk he neejinfitJUai^e.^irHe' 
an reaH^TumselJ Sanciii Minerva^ ^\^ S cioppiu s 
nd Pe7izonius*s notes. r^ - ... /-'^^a ^ 

In teaching'^of children this too, T think, is to be 
observed, that in most cases, where they stick, they 

it ceased to be the language of a people, became the universal language 
of science ; but what is still more important is to profit by the useful 
resources which are furnished by ** the study, not utilitarian and prac- 
tical, but artificial, grammatical, or technical, of a language other than 
our mother tongue. " What should we say of a maladroit friend who, 
seeing us disposed to take a ** constitutional *' in order to exercise our 
muscles and strengthen our limbs, proposed to us to take us in his car- 
riage to the end of our walk ? ' {Histoire Critique dcs Doctrines de V Edu- 
cation en France^ by G. Compayre. ) 

* Sanctii Hinerva] Of this book Hallam says : * The Minerva 
of another native of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanctius, the 
first edition of which appeared at Salamanca iiut^&7> far excgljgd^.ajjjr 
l^ammatical treatise that hadpreceded it, especially as. j;p the rules of 
syntax, which he has reduced to their natural principles, by explaining 
apparent anomalies. He is called the prince of grammarians, a divine 
man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, the father of the Latin lan- 
guage, the common teacher of the learned, in the panegyrical style of 
the Lipsii or Scioppii. The Minerva^ enlarged and correctfijl -at. .dif- 
ferent times by the most eminent scholars, Scioppius, Perizonius, and 
others more recent, still retains a leading place in philolpgy. * {Lit, Hist, 
ii. 28-29.) Scioppius, a native of the Palatinate, was born in 1576, 
and died in 1649. He was a man of immense learning and acuteness. 
Perizonius was a professor at Franeker. He published a valuable edi- 
tion of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687, in which the notes of Scioppius 
were incorporated. 
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are not to be farther puzzled/ by putting them upon 
finding it out themselves ; as by asking such ques- 
tions as these, (viz.) which is the nominative case ? in 
the sentence they are to construe ; or demanding, 
what aufero signifies, to lead them to the knowledge 
of what abstulere signifies, &c. when they cannot 
readily tell. This wastes time onlyin disturbing 
them ; for whilst they arejeaming, and apply them- 
selves with attention, they are to be kept in good 
humour, and every thin g mad e easy to them, and as 
pleasant as possible. Therefore wherever they are 
at a stand, and are willing to go forwards, help them 
presgntl^^ over the difficulty, without any rebuke or 
chiding ; remembering that where harsher ways are 
taken, they are the effect only of pride and peevish- 
ness in the teacher, who expects children should 
instantly be master of as much as he knows ; whereas 
he should rather consider, th; ^hi5; Kncin^cc i<^ frv 
s ettlg^in them habits, not angrily to inculcate rules, 
whicE serve lor little in the conduct of our lives : at 
least are of no use to children, who forget them as 
soon as given. In sciences where their reason is to be^ 
exer cised^ I will no t deny, hut- thi*; method may s^^m^-A^ 
times b e varie d, and difficulties _proposed on pu rpose 
to excite industry, and accustom the mind to employ 
its own strength and sagacity in reasoning. But yet 

» Kot to be farther puzzled] No practical teacher, I believe, will a 
concur with Locke in this. A few judicious questions will often enabl^ 
a puzzled child to solve his own difficulty ; and surely such a result 
must have a far higher educational value than a solution supplied by 
the teacher. At the same time it is not wise to take advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself for questioning. There ought to 
be smooth and quiet places in teaching, where the pupil may be left to 
the tranquil and undisturbed enjoyment of his author. It is impossible 
for a child to enjoy a fine passage in some great classic when every 
minute he is pulled up to answer some peddling grammatical question. 
I have heard Reading Lessons in our elementary schools so full of 
questions that the poor children never had a chance of quietly taking in 
and enjo)dng the meaning of the passage read, 

« Preiently] i.e. immediately, 
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I guess this is not to be done to children, whilst very 
young, qpr at thpir pntranr^ juppn any sort of know- 
ledge : then eve ry thing ofjtseLf. is diffic ult, and t he 
greaTuse and skill of a te acher, is to mak e all_ as easy 



as hex^n : but particularly in learningjD^fManguages 
there is 1fia^t oc(;;asion for posmg ^ orchildre h. For 
languages ~ b£ing to be learned by rot e, cu^t^ni^and- 
memory, are t hen spoken in gre atest perfection, when 
all rules of gram mar are utterly l orgotten. I grant 
the grammar ofTTIanguage is sometimes very carefully 
to be studied, but is only to Jie stud ied by a gro wn 
man, when he applies himself to the understanding of 
any language critically, which is seldom t he busin ess 
of any buj^Broftgg^d scholars. ThisT think will be 
agreed to, that if a gentleman be to study any lan- 
.* guage, it ought to be that of his own coun try,^ that 
lll\e may understand x ne^ language,^ wh ic H ne lias co n- 
Istant use of, withjhsjitmfliSL^ccuracy. " ' 

There is yet a further reason, why masters and 
teachers should raise no difficulties to their scholars ; 
but on the contrary, should smooth their way, and 
readily help them forwards, where they find them 
stop. Children's minds are narrow and weak, and 
usually susceptible but of one thought at once. 
Whatever is in a child's head, fills it for the time, 
especially if set on with any passion. It sjiould there- 
fore be the skill and art of the teacher, to clear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilst they are_Jearning 
of any thing, the better to make room for what he 
would instil into them, that it may be received with 

* Posing] i.e. questioning; not necessarily asking 'posing* ques- 
tions. To pose or appose meant simply to examine closely. Comp. 
* And often coming from school, when I met her, she would appose me 

(touching my learning and lesson.* (Stow.) The examination exercises 
at St. Paul's School are still called appositions, 

* That of his own country] Yet, until quite recently, this was one 
of the subjects most neglected in our schools. Even now far less atten- 
tion is paid to our native classics than is paid in French schools to 
French authors, 
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attention and application, without which it leaves no 
impression. The natural temper of children disposes 
their minds to wander. Novelty alone takes them ; 
whatever that presents, they are presently eager to 
have a taste of, and are as soon satisfied with it. They 
quickly grow weary of the same thing, and so have 
almost their whole delight in change and variety. It 
IS a contradiction to the natural state of childhood for 
them to fix their fleeting thoughts. Whether this be 
owing to the temper of their brains, or the quickness 
or instability of their animal spirits, over which the 
mind has not yet got a full command ; this is visible, j 
that it is a pain to children * to keep their thoughts 1 
steady to any thing. A lastin g continued atten don 
is one of the hardest tasks can be imposed on tHem ; 
and therefore, he that requires their application, should 
endeavour to make what he proposes as grateful and 
agreeable as possible ; at least, he ought to take care 
not to join any displeasing or frightful idea with it. 
If they come not to their books with some kind of 
liking and relish, it is no wonder their thoughts should 
be perpetually shifting from what disgusts them ; and 
seek better entertainment in more pleasing objects, 
after which they will unavoidably be gadding. 

It is, I know, the usual method of tutors, to en- 
deavour to procure attention in their scholars, and to 
fix their minds to the business in hand, by rebukes 
and corrections, if they find them ever so little wan- 

* It if a pain to children] This is a clear sign that our endeavours 
to get them to concentrate their minds are premature. The volatility 
of a child is, during the phase of development which is characterised by 
it, quite as valuable as the concentration of a later period. The little 
child has to get a knowledge of the external world, a store of sensible 
images, before he can engage in long trains of abstract reasoning, and in 
performing this task his unceasing restlessness is a help rather than a 
hindrance to him. Everything in the world is at first a novelty to him, 
and his insatiable curiosity to make the acquaintance of these novelties 
is the divinely implanted instinct by which his ignorance is to be ulti- 
mately dispelled. 
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dering. But such treatment is sure to produce the 
quite contrary effect. Passionate words or blows from 
the tutor fill the child's mind with terro r and affright- 
ment, which immediately takes it wholly up, and 
leaves no room for other impressions. I believe there 
is nobody, that reads this, but may. recollect what 
disorder, hasty or imperious words from his parents 
or teachers have caused in his thoughts ; how for the 
time it has turned his brains, so that he scarce knew 
what was said by or to him. He presently lost the 
sight of what he was upon, his mind was filled with 
disorder and confusion, and in that state was no 
longer capable of attention to any thing else. 

It is true, parents and governors ought to settle 
and establish their authority, by an awe over the 
minds of those under their tuition ; and to rule them 
by that : but when they have got an ascendant over 
them, they should use it with great moderation, and 
not make themselves such scare-crows that their 
scholars should always tremble in their sight. Such 
an austerity may make their government easy to them- 
selves, but of very little use to their pupils. It is im- 
possible children should learn any thing whilst their 
thoughts are possessed and disturbed with any passion, 
especially fear, which makes the strongest impression 
on their yet tender and weak spirits. Keep the mind in 
an easy calm temper, when you would have it receive 
your instructions, or any increase of knowledge. It 
is as impossible to draw fair and regular characters on 
a trembling mind, as on a shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar ; whilst he has that, he is sure 
to advance as fast as the learner's abilities will carry 
him ; and without that, all his bustle and pother will 
be to little or no purpose. To attain this, he should 
make the child comprehend (as much as may be) the 
usefulness pf what he te?^chcs him, j^nd let him see, by 
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what he has learnt, that he can do something which 
he could not do before ; something, which gives him 
some power and real advantage above others who are 
ignorant of it. To this he should add sweetness in all 
his instructions, and by a certain tenderness in his 
whole carriage, make the child sensible that he loves 
him, and designs nothing but his good, the only way 
to beget love in the child, which will make him 
hearken to his lessons, and relish what he teaches 
him. 

Nothing but obstinacy should meet with any im- 
periousness, or rough usage. All other faults should 
be corrected with a gentle hand, and kind encou- 
raging words will work better and more effectually 
upon a willing mind, and even prevent a good deal of 
that perverseness which rough and imperious usage 
often produces in well-disposed and generous minds. 
It is true, obstinacy and wilful neglects must be mas- 
tered, even though it cost blows to do it : but I am 
apt to think perverseness in the pupils is often the 
effect of frowardness * in the tutor ; and that most chil- 
dren would seldom have deserved blows, if needless 
and misapplied roughness had not taught them ill- 
nature, and given them an aversion for their teacher, 
and all that comes from him. 

Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadiness, and wan- 
dering of thought, are the natural faults of childhood ; 
and therefore, when they are not observed to be wilful, 
are to be mentioned softly, and gained upon by time. 
If every slip of this kind produces anger and rating, 
the occasions of rebuke and corrections would return 
so often, that the tutor will be a constant terror 
and uneasiness to his pupils ; which one thing is 
enough to hinder their profiting by his lessons, and to 
defeat all his methods of instructions. 

• Frowardneii] i.e. perversity, O.E. fram-iveardy the opposite 
of tffward^ 
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Let the awe he has got upon their minds be so tem- 
pered with the constant marks of tenderness and good- 
will, that affection may spur them to their duty, and 
make them find a pleasure in complying with hie 
dictates. This will bring them with satisfaction to 
their tutor ; make them hearken to him, as to one 
who is their friend, that cherishes them, and takes 
/ pains for their good : this will keep their thoughts 
/ easy and free whilst they are with him, the only tem- 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new 
informations, and of admitting into itself those im- 
pressions, which, if not taken and retained, all that 
they and their teacher do together is lost labour; 
there is much uneasiness and little learning. 

168. When by this^ way of interlining T^atin and 
English one wifH^nother, he has got a modera te 
|knowledge of thleTLafm tong ue, he m ay then b e 
[advanced a little farthest© the reading of sorne^other 
leasy Latin-IBook, sucH as Justin* or Eutropius: and 
•to make the reading and understanding of it the less 
tedious and difficult to him, let him help hirnself, if he 
please, with_tlje.JEnglish Translation. Nor let the 
objection, that he will then know it only by rote, 
fright any one. This, when well considered, is not of 
any moment against, but plainly for this way of learn- 
ing a language. For languages are only tobeJeaxDed 
by rote,^ and a man who does not speak miglish or 

* Jnstin] lived in the reign of Antoninus Pius. The work referred 
to is an epitome of U niversal Histor y. Eutropius should be read 
before Justin, who is much more aimcult both in style and subject- 
matter. 

^ By rote] So Ascham says : * All languages, both learned and 
mother-tongue, be gotten, and gotten only by imitation. For as ye use 
to hear, so ye use to speak ; if ye hear no other, ye speak not yourself ; 
and whom ye only hear, of them ye only learn. * But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the learning of a language is an aflair of 
f memory only. Reason ought to be employed in every stage of it. 

The pupil may classify and define for himself under the teacher's 
direction, and the labour of memory will be lightened in proportion t6 
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Latin perfectly by rote, so that having thought of 
the thing he would speak of, his tongue of course, 
without thought of rule, or grammar, fallsLinto^jthe. 
proper expression and idiom of that language, does 
not speak it well, npins master of it. And I would 
fain have any one name to me that tongue, that any 
one can learn, or speak as he should do, by the rules 
of grammar. La nguages were made not by rules 
or art, but b y_acciden t, and the common use of the 
people. And he that will speak them well, has no 
other rule but that ; nor any thing to trust t o^ but his 
me mory, and the habit of speaking after the fashion 
learned from those, that are allowed to speak pro- 
perly, which in other words is only to jggpaW hy ro^e. 

It will possibly be asked here, is grammar then of /^ 
^^ ^^^^^ . and have those who have taken so much^ 
pams in reducing several languages to rules and 
observations ; who have writ so much about declen- 
sions and conjugations, about concords and syntaxis, 
lost their labour, and been learned to no purpose } ^ 
say not so ; gra mmar has its place too. But this I 
think I may say, there is more stir a great deal made 
with it than there needs, and those are tormented 
about it to whom it does not at all belong ; I mean 
children at the age wherein they are usually perplexed A 
with it in grammar-schools.* 

the extent of these independent efforts. When he comes to the study 
of words, he will find that they are in themselves the embodiment of a 
people's history, morality, religion, philosophy, social life, &c., and in 
the investigation of these questions he will find abundant exercise for 
the highest faculties of his mind. Locke dwells loo exclusively on the 
use of language as a medium of communication. This is, of course, 
one of the chief uses of a modem language ; but it is practically non- 
existent in the case of the dead languages. 

* Grammar ichools] Mr. Mill says : * If a boy learned Latin and 
Greek on the same principle on which a mere child learns with such 
ease and rapidity any modern language, namely, by acquiring some 
familiarity with the vocabulary by practice and repetition, belbre being 
troubled with grammatical rules— those rules being acquired with ten- 
fpld greater facility when the uses to which they apply are already 
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There is nothing more evident, than that lan- 
guages learned by rote serve well enough for the 
common affairs of life and ordinary commerce.^ Nay, 
persons of quality of the softer sex, and such of them 
as have spent their time in well-bred company, show 
us, that this plain natural way, without the least study 
or knowledge of grammar, can carry them to a great 
degree of elegance and politeness in their language : 
and there are ladies who, without knowing what tenses 
and participles, adverbs and prepositions are, speak 
as properly and as correctly (they might take it for an 
ill compliment if I said as any country schoolmaster) 
as most gentlemen who have been bred up in the 
ordinary methods of grammar-schools. G ramm ar 
theref ore we see may be spared in some cas es. The 
question then wiff be , to whom should it_b£j;^ught, 
and when ? To t his I answe r ; 

I. Men learn languages for the ordinary inter- 
course of society and communication of thoughts in 
common life,^ without any fartheridesign in their use 

familiar to the mind — an average schoolboy, long before the age at 
which schooling terminates, would be able to read fluently and with 
/intelligent interest any ordinary Latin or Greek author in prose or verse, 
( would have a competent knowledge of the grammatical structure of both 
languages, and have had time besides for an ample amount of scientific 
instruction. * 

» Commerce] i.e. communication, holding intercourse. Cf. * And 
looks r<?/;//«^r«//^ with the skies.' (11 Penseroso, 39.) Livy speaks of 
a * commercium sermon is,' v. 15, with reference to two nations who 
understand each other's speech. 

2 Common Ufe] This is a very narrow view of the object of the 
I4tudy of language. It is the courier's and the commercial traveller's 
view. Language is, as we have seen, a key to the history and inner life 
of a people, not merely by being a key to its literature, but in itself. It 
has a value of another kind. In its study we are compelled to examine 
more closely the ideas which our words cover. This is an advantage 
which Locke, who knew so well the powerful reflex influence of lan- 
guage on thought, should have been the foremost to recognise. Mr. 
J. S. Mill says : * As we seldom think of asking the meaning of what we 
see every day, so when our ears are used to the sound of a word or a 
phrase, we do not suspect that it conveys no clear idea to our minds,, 
and that we should have the utmost difficulty in defining it, or express. 
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of them. And for this purpose, the original way of 
learning a language by conversation, not only serves 

ing, in any other words, what we think we understand by it. Now it 
is obvious in what manner this bad habit tends to be corrected by the 
practice of translating with accuracy from one language to another, and 
hunting out the meanings expressed in a vocabulary with which we 
have not grown familiar by early and constant use. I hardly know any 
greater proof of the extraordinary genius of the Greeks, than that they 
were able to make such brilliant achievements in abstract thought, 
knowing, as they generally did, no language but their own. But the 
Greeks did not escape the effects of this deficiency. Their greatest 
intellects, those who laid the foundation of philosophy and of all our 
intellectual culture, Plato and Aristotle, are continually led away by 
words ; mistaking the accidents of language for real relations in nature, 
and supposing that things which have the same name in the Greek 
tongue must be the same in their own essence. . . . Without knowing 
the language of a people, we never really know their thoughts, their 
feelings, and their type of character : and unless we do possess this 
knowledge, of some other people than ourselves, we remain, to the 
hour of our death, with our intellects only half expanded. . . . But if 
it is so useful, on this account, to know the language and literature of 
any other cultivated and civilised people, the most valuable of all to us 
in this respect are the languages and literature of the ancients. No 
nations of modern and civilised Europe are so unlike one another, as the 
Greeks and Romans are unlike all of us ; yet without being, as some 
remote Orientals are, so totally dissimilar, that the labour of a life is 
required to enable us to understand them. Were this the only gain to 
be derived from a knowledge of the ancients, it would clearly place the 
study of them in a high rank among enlightened and liberalising pur- 
suits. It is of no use saying that we may know them through modern 
writings. We may know something of them in that way ; which is 
much better than knowing nothing. But modern books do not teach 
us ancient thought ; they teach us some modern writer's notion of 
ancient thought. Modem books do not show us the Greeks and 
Romans ; they tell us some modern writer's opinions about the Greeks 
and Romans. Translations are scarcely better. ... In studying the 
great writers of antiquity, we are not only learning to understand the 
ancient mind, but laying in a stock of wise thought and observation, still 
valuable to ourselves ; and at the same time making ourselves familiar 
with a number of the most perfect and finished literary compositions 
which the human mind has produced. . . . Even as mere languages, 
no modem European language is so valuable a discipline to the intellect 
as those of Greece and Rome, on account of their regular and compli- 
cated structure.' {Inaugural Address at St, Andrews.) 

Locke's view oCthe yalue of .the study of grammar is as narrow asy'^ 
his view of the value of the study of language. On this point Mr. Mill 
says : * Consider~~fbT a moment what grammar is. It is the most 
elementary part of logic. It is the beginning of the analysis of the 
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well enough, but is to be preferred as the most expe- 
dite, proper and natural. Therefore, to this use of 
Slanguage one nnay answer, that gram mar is j iot neces^ 

Ijsary. This so many of my readers must be forced to 

allow, as understand what I here say, and who con- 
versing with others, understand them without having 
ever been taught the grammar of the English tongue. 
Which I suppose is the case of incomparably the 
greatest part of Englishmen, of whom I have never 
yet known any one who learned his mother-tongue 
by rules. 

2. Others there are,, the greatest pa rt of whose 
business in this w orld, is to be done ^itK tht^W 
tongue^i^and with \heir pens ; and to these it is con- 
venielrtp- if not necessary, that the y sh nnlH gppal^ 
properly and correctly, whereby they may. let their 
thoughts into~onTer men's minds the more easily, and 
with the greater impression. Upon this account it is, 
that any sort of speaking, so as vdil-fBake him be 
understood, is not thought eno ugh fo r a gentlema n. 
He ought to study grammar amongst the other'lielps 
of speaking well, but it must b e the g rammar of his 
own tongue, of the language Jie uses, tha t he may 
understaM his own country speech nicely, and" speak 
it properly, without shocking J:he-ears of those it is 
addressed to, with solecisms and offensive irregulari- 
ties. And to this purpose_gr6t! pmar is nece ssary ; but 
it is the grammar o nly^of their owq^^pr opeTTong ues. 

thinking process. The principles and rules of grammar are the means 
by which the forms of language are made to correspond with the 
universal forms of thought. The distinction between the various parts 
of speech, between the cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, 
Aie functions of participles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in 
words. Single nouns and verbs express objects and events, many of 
which can be cognised by the senses ; but the modes of putting nouns 
and verbs together express the relations of objects and events which 
can only be cognised by the intellect ; and each different mode corre- 
sponds to a different relation. The structure of every sentence is a 
lesson in logic' (3,) 
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and to those on ly who wo uld takg pains. In cultivating 
their language, ^and_in_geri£cting their styles. Whe- 
ther all gentlemen sHould not do this, I leave to be 
considered, since the want of propriety and gramma- 
tical exactness, is thought very misbecoming one of 
that rank, and usually draws on one guilty of such 
faults, the censure of having had a lower breeding and 
worse company than suits with his quality. If this be 
so, (as I suppos e it is> ^ it will he matt^^r ^f v;^ onder w hy 
young gentlemen are forced to learn the ^arnjnars of 
foreign and dead languages, and are never once„tpJd 
of the grammartjftheif own tongues : they do not so 
much as know there is any such" thing, much less is 
it made their business to be instructed in it. Nor is 
their own language ever proposed to them as worthy 
their care and cultivating, though they have daily use 
of it, and arejiot^eldom, in the future course of their 
lives, judged of by their handsome or awkward way 
of expressing themselves in it. Whereas the lan- 
guages, whose grammars they have been so much em- 
ployed in, are such as probably riiey shall scarce ever 
speak or jwrite ; or ifTupoiTbccasion, this' should hap- 
pen, they shall be excused for the mistakes and faults 
they make in it- Would not a Chinese, who took 
notice of this way of breeding, be apt to imagine that 
all our young gentlemen were desigggd to be teachers 
and professors of the dead languages of foreign coun- 
tries, and not to be. men of business in their Qwn ? 

3. There is a third sort of m en, who apply them- 
selves to two or three" foreign, dead, and (which 
amongst us are called the) learned languages, make 
them their study, and pigue ^themsplvps n pnn their 
skill in them. No doubt, those who propose to them- 
selves the learning of any language with this view, 
and would be critically exact in it, ought carefully to 
study the grammar^of it. I would not be mistaken 
here, as if this were to undervalue Greek and Latin. 
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I grant these are languages of great use and ex- 
cellency, and a man can hav e no place amo ngst the 
learned in t his part of the world , who is a stranger to 
them. But the knowledge a gentleman would or- 
dinarily draw for his use out of the Roman and Greek 
writers, I think he may aH-pm M/ifhnut; f^tu ^ving th e 
grammar s of those tong ues, and by bare reading, may 
come to understan d tTielh suffici ently for all his ^ ur- 
poses! Row much farther he shall at any time be 
concerned to look into the grammar and critical 
niceties of either of these tongues, he himself will be 
able to determine when he comes to propose to him- 
self the study of any thing that shall require it. 
Which brings me to the other part of the inquiry, 
viz. 

When Grammar should be taught f 

To which, upon the premised grounds, the answer 
is obvious, viz. 

That if grammar ought to be taught at any time, 
it must be to o ne thai; can speak^he language al- 
ready; * how else can Tie be taught the grammar of it } 
This at least is evident from the practice^of the wise 
and learned nations amongst the ancients. They 
made it a part of education to cultivate their own, not 
foreign tongues. The Greeks counted all other na- 
ftions barbarous, and had a contempt for their lan- 
guages. And though the Greek learning grew in credit 
amongst the Romans, towards the end of their com- 
monwealth, yet it was the Roman tongue that was 
made the study of their youth; their own language 

1 Already] * This was the method pursued by Gibbon in learning 
Greek. He first acquired, through reading, a knowledge of the 
meaning of words, and had then recourse to the grammar to discover 
the philosophical construction of the language ; which he compares to 
examining the map of a country over which he had already travelled. 
A For my own part, I have always, in travelling both over languages and 
N countries, found a map exceedingly useful by the way.' St, J^ 
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they were to make use of, and therefore it was their 
own language they were instructed and exercised in. 

But, more particularly to determine thqjrnpf^r fi^n- 
son for grammar, I do not see how it can reasonably be 
made any one's study, but as an int yQdp<;;:tion j gr^ e- 
t oric ; when it is thoug ht time.lo ^jp.ut any. one upoa 
tHe care of po lishing his tongu e, and ^f spe aking 
better than th^^,J litgraie7 Che n is the time forT iim to 
be ins Tructed in the_ ni lfi&,i3£^g£ammarf and not b e- 
fore, tor grammar being to teach melcLnot, toi speak, 
but to speak co rre ctiv . an3 according to the exact 
rules "6f the tongue, which is one part of elegancy, 
there is little use of the one to him that has no 
need of the other: wh ere rhetoric ,j§L noLJiecessarv. 
gram niar may be spa reH^ rknow not why any one 
should^waste his timeTand beat his head about the 
Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critic, 
or make speeches and write dispatches in it When 
any one finds in himself a necessity or disposition 
to study any foreign language to the bottom, and 
to be nicely exact in the knowledge of it, it will be 
time enough to take a grammatical survey of it 
If his use of it be only to understand some books 
writ in it, without a critical knowledge of the tongue 
itself, reading alone, as I have said, will attain this 
end, without charging the mind with the multiplied 
rules and intricacies of grammar. 

169. For the exerc ise of h is jwriting. let him 
sometimes translate IXtin into English : but the 
learning of Latin being nothing b^t the learning of 
words, a very unpleasant business "both to young 
ancTold, join as ^ much other reaP knowledge with 

» Beal knowledge] i.e. knowledce of thingg. See note i, p. 182. 
Until the learner is able to read a forefg^ lan^^uage with ease, it is a 
great mistake to endeavour to teach difficult subjects through it. Locke 
would probably confine the pupil at first to descriptive books easily 
comprehended. 

X 
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It as you can, beginning still mth that whichJies most 
obvious^ to the_senses ; surTP;^^ is the k nowledg g^of 
minerals, plants, and animal s, and partrcularl^Jiinber 
and fruit2!?S57 their parts,^n3 ways of prppagsttion, 
wherein a great deal may be taught a child whicli will 
not be useless _to .the man. But rgpre PQp prially g#*f^ 
graphy^stro nomy, an d anatom y. But whatever you 
are teaching him, have a care still that you do not clc^ 
him with too much at once; or make any thing his 
business but downright virtue, or reprove him for any 
thing but vice, or some apparent tendency to it. 

170. But if, after all, his fate be to go to school to 
jget the Latin tongue, it will be vain to talk with you 
concerning the method I think best to be observed in 
schools ; you must submit to that you find there, not 
expect to have it changed for your son ; b uj yet b v 
• - all means obtain, if you can, that he be not employed 
;in making Latinthemes and declamations, and least 
faf all verses^^any kind. You may insist on it, if it 
will do any good, thaf you have no design to make 
him either a Latin orator or poet, but barely would 
have him understand perfectly a Latin author ; and 
that you observe, those who teach any of the modem 
languages, and that with success, never amuse their 
scholars to make speeches or verses either in French 
or Italian, their business being language barely, and 
not invention.V 

[THEMES.] 

. 171. But to tell you a little more fully why I 
would not have him exercised in making of themes 
and verses. As to^jtl^eme?, they have, I confess, 
the pretence of something useful, which_Js_tQ_leach 
people to speak handsomely and well on any subject ; 
which, if it could be attained this way, I own, would 
be a great advantage, there being nothing more be- 

1 Inventioxi] i.e. the finding of topics to discourse abotit» 
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QDtfling a gentleman nor more useful in all the occur- 
rences of life, than to be able, on any occasion, to 
speak well, and to "the" purpose. But this I say, that 
the ntakiitg^of themes, as is'iisual in schools, helps not 
one jot towards It: for do but consider what it is, in 
making alEeine, that a young lad is employed about; 
it is to make a speech on some Latin saying; as 
Omnia vincit amor ;^ or Non licet in bello bis peccare^ 
&c. And here_the pjaot lad, who. wants knowledge of^ 
those things He is to speak of, which is to be had only 
from time and observation, must set his invention on 
the rack, tosay something where he knows nothing ; 
whidi is a sort of Egyptian tyranny, to bid them make 
bricks who have not yet any of the materials. And 
therefore it is usual, in such cases, for the poor chil- 
dren to go to those of higher forms with this petition, 
Pray give me a little sense ; which, whether it be more 
reasonable or more ridiculous, is not easy to determine. 
Before a man can be in any capacity to speak, on any ' 
subject, it isnecessgjy. he. be ..acquainted with it ; or' 
elseiT is as foolish to set him to discourse of it, as to set ; 
a blind man to talk of colours, or a deaf man of music. 
And would you not think him a little cracked, who 
would require another to make an argument on a moot 
point,^ who understands nothing of our laws ? And 
what, I pray, do school-boys understand concerning 
those matters which are used to be proposed to them 

* Omnia, &c.] * Love conquers all things.' 

* Kon Uoet, &c.] * To blunder twice in war is not allowed.' 

* A moot point] i.e. a doubtful legal point which admits of being 
argued on opposite sides, like the questions tried in a court of justice. 
O.E, mot^ an assembly, motan, to cite before the moot or court of jus- 
tice. Cf. Witenagezw^?/^, the assembly of wise men. The Town Hall 
in some of our provincial towns is still called the moot hall. Nares 
explains * 7b moot* as *to discuss a point of law as was formerly 
practised on stated days, in the Inns of Court,' and quotes the fol^ 
lowing illustration of the word: *He talks statutes as fiercely as if 
he had mwted seven years in the Inns of Court. ' (Earle's Micrgcosmy 

§36.) . - ; - •: ; / 

X 2 
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in their themes, as subjects to discourse on, to whet 
and exercise their fancies ? 

172. In thejie2dLplace, consider th^Janguage that 
their themes are made in : it is_JLatin, a language 
foreign in tfieir country, and long since dead every- 
where : a language which your son, it is a thousand 
to pne, shall never have an occasion once to malce a 
speech in as long as he lives after he comes to be 
a man; and a language wherein the manner of ex- 
pressing one's self is so far different from ours, that 
to be perfect in that would very little improve the 
purity and facility of his English style. Besides 
that, there is now so little room or use for set 
speeches in our own language in any part of our 
English business, that I can see no pretence for this 
sort of exercise in our schools, unless it can be sup- 
posed, that the making of set Latin speeches should 
I be the way to teach men to speak well in English ex- 
itempore. The way to that, I should think rather to 
be this : that there should be proposed to young gen- 
tlemen, rational and useful questions, suited to their 
age and capacities, and on subjects not wholly un- 
known to them, nor out of their way : such as these, 
when they are ripe for exercises of this nature, they 
should extempore, or after a little meditation jJJPon 
the spot, speaktp, without^, penning gf. any. thing : for 
I ask, if we will examine the effects of this way of 
learning to speak well, who speak best in any busi- 
ness, when occasion calls them to it upon any debate, 
either those who have accustomed themselves to com- 
pose and write down beforehand, what they would 
say ; or those, who thinking only o£. the matter, to 
understand that as well as they can, use themselves 
only to speak extempore ? And he that shall judge by 
this, will be little apt to think, that the accustoming 
him to studied speeches, and set compositions^js__tiie 
way to fit a young gentleman for businjess.' 
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1^3, But perhaps we shall be told, it is to improve 
and perfect them in the Latin tongue. It_is true, 
that is their proper business^aj^chool ; but the making 
of themes^is hot" the'way to it : that perplexes their 
brains about invention of things to be said, not about 
the signification of words to be learned ; and when 
they are making a theme, it is thoughts they search 
and sweat for, not language. But the learning and 
mastery of a tongue being uneasy and unpleasant 
enough in itself, should not be cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. 
In £ne, if boys' inventions be to be quickened by such 
et the] 



exercise, let them u pake themfi .*^ jn FngJigHj where they 
have facility and a command of words, and will better 
see what kind of thoughts they have, when put into 
their own language. And if the Latin tongue be to 
be learned, let it be done the easiest way, without 
toiling and disgusting the mind by so uneasy an 
employment as that of making speeches joined to it. 

[VERSES.] 

174. If these may be any reasons against chil- 
dren's mak ing Latin them es at scnool, 1 riave^much 
more to say, and of more weight, against their making 
verses : ^verses of a nv sort : for if he has no genius 

* Veriei] *The laborious idleness in which the school-time is 
wasted away in the English classical schools deserves the severest re- 
prehension. To what purpose should the most precious years of early 
life be irreparably squandered in learning to write bad Latin and Greek 
verses ? I do not see that we are much the better even for those who 
end by writing good ones. I am often tempted to ask the favourites of 
nature and fortune, whether all the serious and important work of the 
world is done, that their time and energy can be spared for these nu^a 
difficiles ? I am not blind to the utility of composing in a language, 
as a means of learning it accurately. I hardly know any other means 
equally effectual. But why should not prose composition suffice ? What 
need is there of original composition at all? if that can be called 
original which unfortunate schoolboys, without any thoughts to express, 
hammer out on compulsion from mere memoryj'acquiririg the pernicious 
habit which a teacher should consider it one of his first duties to repress, 
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to B^ gtf yv it Is the most Unreasonable thing in the 
world to tormeoL a.jchlld, and" w'asteju&l^fiw« aBout 
that whrdfcan n ever succ eecTp and_ jf^ he l>ave-4 
poetic^ vein, it is ' to jme Jhe _ stran£gst:,tEmg_in the 
workHthS! the father should desSe or^suffer it tb 'be 
cherished orimpfpyed^ Methinks the parents should 
laljourto have i t stifled and sup presje^ . jis:. jmicii as 
may be ;lind I know not what reason a father can 
have to wish his son a poet, who does not desire to 
have him bid defiance to all other callings and 
business : which is not yet the worst of the case ; for 
if he proves a successful rhymer, and gets once the 
reputation of a wit, I desire it may be considered 
what company and places he is like to spend his time 
in, nay, and estate too : for it is very seldom seen, 
that any one discovers mines of gold or silver in 
Parnassus. It is a pleasant air, but a barren soil ; 
and there are very few instances of those who have 
added to their p atrimony by any thing- they have 
reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, which 

usually g£L.t22£Hi£^» ?^^-^ alike m this top, that they 
seldom bring any aHvantage but to those who have 
nothing else tb live on. Men of estates almost con-j 
stantly go away losers ; and it is well if they escape at 
a cheaper rate than their whole estates, or the greatest 
part of them. If therefore you would not have your 
son the fiddle to eyery jovial company, without whom 

' that of merely stringing together borrowed phrases ? The exercise in 
composition, most suitable to the requirements of learners, is that most 
valuable one, of re-translating from-translated passages of good authors; 
and to this might be added, what still exists in many Continental places 
of education, talkin g in Lati n.' (J. S. Mill.) 

^ Improved] ' ' i he lact that Locke here speaks so slightingly of 
poetry throws a vivid light on a deplorable gap in his culture, and must 
even diminish his reputation as a philosopher. For if he had personally 
no appreciation of poetic productions or of the pleasures they afford, 
the mere observation of human nature ought to have suggested a higher 
estimate of their subjective and objective significance. ' S, See Intro- 
duction, p. 23. •' • . .* 
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the sparks could not relish their wine, nor know \ioyi 
to pass an afternoon idly ; if you would not have hva^ 
to waste his tinie and estate to divert others, aa4 
contemn the dirty acres left hini by his ancestors, I 
do not think you will much care he should be a poet, 
or that his schoolmaster Ihould enter him in versifyr 
ing. But yet if any brie "will thi nk poetr y a desirable 
quality in his s on, and tEat the study of it would" 
raise his faii^ and parts, he must needs yet confess, 
that to that end re ading the excellent Greek and 
Roman poets, is of more use than making bad verses 
of his own, in a language that is not his own. And 
he, whose design it is to excel in English poetry, 
would not, I guess, think the way to it were to make 
his first essays in Latin verses. 

[MEMORITER.] 

175. Another thing very ordinary in the vulgar 
method of grammar-schools there is, of which I see 
at all, unless it be to baulk young lads in the 
learning languages, which, in my opinion, 
should be made as^e asy an d pleasant as may be ; and 
that which was painful in it, as niucTi. as .possible, 
quite removeHl That which I mean, and here com- 
plain of, is, ^^ftir ^^'"g ^r^rrt^i^ tn Iparn h y heart g reat 

parcels^fthejjithoxs wJ^ wherein 

I can di scover no a dvantap re a^ aiy especially to the 

* Ho advantage at all] Committing to memory fine, well-selected 
and rightly understood passages is certainly of great advantage, both zm 
a means of learning a language, and of storing the mind with nobki 
thoughts expressed in noble words. The mistake is to set children to 
learn poetry which they do not understand, in the hope that the mean- 
ing may, like the frozen music in Baron Munchausen's trumpets, some 
day thaw out. Every passage learnt by heart should be well worth re- 
membering, should be careftilly elucidated by the teacher before, it L^ 
learnt, and should be kept fresh in the memory by periodical repetitionc 
The following remark of Hallan^ on the pleasure afforded to Milton inh 
l^is. blindness by poetry learnt in the days of his youth, sliows hoYr«« 
differently the practice of learning by heart gjtfUcH a naindi- of po?fe 
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^busin ess they are upon. Languag es are, to be learne d 
fjonly t)Y r eading and talking , and not by scraps oT 
authors got by heart ; which, when a man's head 
is stuffed with, he has got the just furniture of a 
pedant, and it is the ready way to make him one ; 
than whichthere js nothing less bernminpr a pcentleman. 
For what can be more ridiculous, than to mix the 
rich and handsome thoughts and sayings of others 
* with a deal of poor stuff of his own ; which is thereby 
'A the more exposed, and has no other grace in it, nor 
I will otherwise recommend the speaker, than a thread- 
bare russet coat would, that was set off with large 
patches of scarlet, and glittering brocade. Indeed, 
where a passage comes in the way, whos e matter is 
worth remen^brance, and the expression of it very" 
tlose and excellent, (as there are many such in the 
ancient authors,) it may not be amiss to lodge it in 
khe minds of young scholars, and with such admirable 
strokes of those great masters sometimes exercise the 
memories of school-boys. But their learning of their 
lessons by heart, as they happen to fall out in their 
books, without choice or distinction, I know not what 
it serves for, but to mis-spend their time and pains, 

I sensibility : * Then the pleasure of early reading came over his dark and 
^lonely path, like the moon emerging from the clouds. Then it was that 
the Muse was truly his ; not only as she poured her creative inspiration 
into his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, coming with fragments 
of ancient melodies, the voice "of ffunpides, and Homer, and Tasso, 
sounds that he had loved in youth, and treasured up for the solace of 
I his age. They who, though not enduring the calamity of Milton, have 
1 known what it is, when afar from books, in solitude pr in-travelling, or 
in the intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetic recollections, to mur- 
mur over the beautiful lines whose cadence has long delighted the ear, 
to recall the sentiments and images which retain by association the 
charm that early years once gave them — they will feel the inestimable 
Ihvalue of committing to the memory, in the prime of its power, what it 
\vill easily receive and indelibly retain. I know not, indeed, whether 
an education that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in Eng- 
land, has any more solid argument among many in its favour, than that 
it lays the foundation of intellectual pleasures at the other extreme of 
life.* (Lit, Hist, iv. 240.) 
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and give them a disgust and aversion to their books, 
wherein they find nothing but useless trouble. 

176. I hear it is said, that children should be em- 
ployed in getting thingSLixy hearty to exercise and 
improve their memories.^ 1 could wish this were' said 
with as much authority of reason, as it is with for- 
wardness of assurance, and that this practice were 
established upon good observation, more than old 
custom ; for it is evident^ thaLstrength.J>f memory is 
owing to a happy "cQiistitution,^ an d not to _a ay 
habitual improveme nt got \>y ex ercise! It is true 
what the mind^isTirtent upon, and for fear of letting 
it slip, often imprints afresh on itself by frequent 
reflection, that it is apt to retain, but still according 
to its own natural strength of retention. An im- 
pression made on bees'-wax or lead,^ will not last so 
long as on brass or steel. Indeed, if it be renewed 
often, it may last the longer ; but every new reflecting 
on it is a new impression ; and it is from thence one 

» To improve their memoriei] This belief rests on the erroneous 
assumption that memory is an independent faculty. As a matter of 
fact, memory is a mental phenomenon consequent upon a variety of 
mental operations, such as perception, conception, judgment, imagina- 
tion, reason, and is mainly dependent on the mode in which these 
operations are carried on. The only way in which learning by heart 
improves the memory is by increasing our control over the attention, by 
familiarising our minds with the artifices by which the memory is 
assisted, and by adding to our stock of associations. 

^ A happy oonstitatioxL] That memory, like all other mental pheno • « 
mena, depends to some extent upon original RotujaL-gifts^ there can be 1 
but little doubt, but it is equally certain thaTTtmay be much strength- 
ened by a careful observance of its laws. A bad memory will 
generally be found in conjunction with imperfect sense perceptions, 
neglect of generalisation and classification, intellectual confusion both 
in ideas and their symbols, careless reasoning, a lack of interest, and, 
the consequence of a lack of interest, want of attention. 

« Bee8'-waz or lead] The student is again warned against these 
misleading metaphors. We have reason to believe that memory is 
rather a series of growths than of impressions. The brain-cells involved 
in remembering are nourished every time they are called into exercise, 
the effect of what is called attention being to determine the supply of 
blood to them. 
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IS to reckon, if one would know how long the mind 
retains it But the learning pages of Latin by heart y 
no more fits the-jngm^l'V lui leLciiLiun'^of a nv thi ng 
\ felse^^ than the^graving of one sentence in lead makes 
I jt the more capable of retaining firmly any other 
char acters . If such a sort of exercise of the memory 
were able to give it strength, and improve our parts, 
players of all other people must needs have the best 
memories, and be the best company. But whether 
the scraps they have got into their heads this way, 
make them remember other things the better ; and 
>vhether their parts be improved proportionably to. 
the pains they have taken in getting by heart others' 
sayings, experience will show. Memory J&^ o neces- 
sary to all p^s and conditions of iSe, and^so little 
is to be done without it, that we are jiQt,lQ.iearjit 
should grow dull and^ useless for want pf..^xeicis?i if 
exercise wouiaf make it grow/stronger. But I fear 

I this faculty of the niind is not capaJble of_much help 
and amendment^ in""geiferar'15y'*any exercise or en- 
deavour of ours ; ^ at least, not hyJtIiat-«sed~»pon this 

» Anytldng else] This is not strictly true. The habit of concen- 
I tration involved in learning by rote may be applied to other things ; 
I but Locke is justified in saying that persons may remember well one 
\ class of things and not another. The reason is obvious. We remember 
what we attend to, and our attention is mainly dependent on our in- 
terest. As our interest in different things varies, our power of remem- 
bering them varies also. If memory depended entirely on the * natural 
strength * of the mind's retentiveness, we should expect it to be equally 
good in retaining whatever is committed to it. The fact that its reten- 
tiveness varies with our own interest in wh^t is committed to it, shows 
clearly that it is largely dependent on our natural or acquired tastes. 
The poet, the artist, the naturalist, the theologian, and the illiterate 
peasant all look at the same scene ; and each will carry away in his 
memory the class of facts, many or few, to which he directed his atten- 
tion. These facts will be respectively remembered with a vividness and 
permanence proportionate to the intensity of the attention, the emo- 
tional excitement accompanying that attention, the antecedent stock of 
ideas to which the new ideas linked themselves, the frequency with 
which the new ideas are recurred to and used in new combinations, 
and so forth. 

^ Ehdeayoor of ours] Since memory has no separate existence^ 
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ptetehce in. grammar : schools. And if Xerxes was 
aHe to: call rvrrj' ^nmpinn nnlHicr hy Tii'i name ^ in 
his army, that consisted of no less than a hundred 
thousand men, I think it may be guessed, he got not 
this wonderful ability by learning his lessons by heart 
when he was a boy. This method of exercising and 
inaproving the memory by toilsome repetitions with- 
out book, of what they read, is2_I think, little used in 
the pHnratinn nf pr|prpg, which If it had that advan- 
tage is talked of, should be as little neglected in them 
as in the meanest^schopL-boys : princes having as 
much need of good memories as any men iiv mg, and 
have geflfir&Uy an equal skare in this faculty with 
other men ; though it has never been taken care of 
this way. What the mind is intent upon, and careful 
/my that it remembers best, and for the reason above 
^ mentioned : to which, if method and order be joined, 
all is done, I think, that can be, for the help of a 
weak memory ; and he that will take any other way 
to do it, especially that of charging it with a train of 
other people's words, which he that learns cares not 
for,- will, I guess, scarce find the profit answer half the 
time and pains employed in it. 

J do not mean hereby , that t here should bg o o 
exercise given to children's memories! I think thei r 
memories sBoiIId^e employ ed, but nqt^inTfigrningLby 
rote whole pages out of boolcs, \vhicb*.,lh£-Jcsson 
being once said, and thai: task "over, are delivered up 
again to oblivion, and neglecledibr "ever. This mends 
neither the memory nor the mind. W hat they sho uld 
learn by heart out of authors, I have above men- 
tioned : and such wise an d useful sentenc es . being 

but is dependent on the general cultivation of the mind, it is to that 
general cultivation we must mainly look for its improvement. 

* By Ml name] * The fact itself is here to be doubted ; for his 
army having been suddenly collected from all parts of the Persian 
empire, he could not know the names of allj even were it otherwise 
possible.* Sf, y. 
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I once given in charge to their memories, they should 




many good rules and observations, they will be taught 
to reflect often, and bethink themselves what they 
have to remember, which is the only way to make 
the memory quick and useful. The custom of fre- 
quent reflection will }ceep their minds' Irom ruflfllng' 
adrift, and call their thoughts home from useless un- 
attentive roving : and therefore, I think, it may do 
well to give them somethin g every day to rememb er. 
J)ut something^still* that is m Ttseu worth the rem em- 
Ibering. and what you would never have out of mind, 
•whenever you call, or tKeylhemselves search for it. 
This will oblige them often to turn their thoughts 
inwards, than which you cannot wish them a better 
intellectual habit. 

' ' 177. But under whose care soever a child is put 
to be taught, during the tender and flexible years of 
his life, this is certain, it should be one, w ho think s 
Latin and languages the le ast part of edu ca tion ; one 
iwho knowing how much virtue , and a ^well-tempered 

oul is to be preferred to any sort of learnin g or 
anguage, makes it his cJueHlbiisiness to f qrm t he 
mind of his scholars^ and give that a rigbt'-dispasi- 
tion ; which, if once got^Jhcoighi all the rest should be 
neglected, would, in due time, produce alLthejcest: 
and which, if it be not got, and settled, so as to keep 
out ill and vicious habits, languages and sciences, and 

* Called to aoooimt for them] Periodical reviews are absolutely 
essential to the permanent preservation of what has been stored in the 
memory. P^ach effort of attention involved in such reviews and in pre- 
paring for them strengthens the mental growths concerned. In some 
subjects constructive exercises secure constant revision of our mental 
acquisitions ; in others it is well to have, at regular intervals of time, 
special examinations for the reproduction of old knowledge. It is well 
also to make examinations cumulative, so that as new knowledge is 
acquired, the old may not be let go. 
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all thfe other accomplishments of education^ will _be t o i 
no puqapse^but to make the worse, ormore dangerous I 
man. And indeed whatever stTr there is made about 
getting of Latin, as the great and difficult business, 
his mother may teach it him herself, if she will but 
spend two or three hours in a day with him, and 
make him read the Evangelistsjr}..Latin to her : for 
she need but buy a Lafiri Testament, and having got 
somebody to mark the last syllable but one where it 
is long, in words above two syllables, (which is enough 
to regulate her pronunciation, and accenting the 
words,) read daily in the gospels, and then let her 
avoid understanding them in Latin if she can. And 
when she understands the Evangelists in Latin, let 
her, in the same manner, read ^Esop's fables, and so 
proceed on to Eutropius, Justin, and other such 
books. I dojiQt.mp.ntinn this aa aaiai^gination of 
what I fancy may do, but as.pf a thing I have known 
done, and the Latin tongue * with ease got this way. 
Buf'td returnTo' what I was saying : he that 
takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, especially young gentlemen, should have some- 

* The Latin tongue] Locke cannot mean here more than ability to , 
read Latin. Even that ability, I need hardly say, would be very 
limited and untrustworthy. All the mental discipline afforded by 
a grammatical study of Latin would, as has been pointed out, be lost 
by this short and easy method of learning to read Latin. I nevertheless 
think that Locke's method might be used for a short time with beginners 
to give them a taste for the subject. * Locke's method of learning 
languages, and especially Latin, has the immense advantage that the 
young mind is thereby kept fresh and cheerful, that the materials are 
more easily digested and assimilated, and by penetrating to the inner 
springs *of action impart to the learner s energies a more rapid and 
direct stimulus. According to the ordinary methods the student is 
wearily plied with sentences and grammatical exercises on what are 
represented as essential rules and their endless exceptions, and all before 
he is allowed to see a scrap of the literature. And when at last they 
come upon more palatable food, it is forthwith overseasoned with 
eternal analyses and questioning. Such a system may possibly pro- 
duce solid or stolid grammarians, but is useless in promoting true 
culture/ St 
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thing more in him than Latin^ more than eveti n 
jknowledge of the liber al scien ces : he should be a 
'person of eminent virttre^nd prudence, and with good 
_ sense, have good humour, and the skill to carry him- 
self with gravity, ease, and kindness in a constant 
conversation ^ with his pupils. But of this I have 
spoken at large in another place. 

178. At the same time that he is learning French 
I and Latin, a child, as has been said, may also be 
entered in arithmetic, geography, chronology, history 
and geometry too. For if these be taught him in 
French or Latin,^ when he begins once to understand 
either of these tongues, he will get a knowledge in 
these sciences, and the language to boot. 

[GEOGRAPHY.] 

Geography, I think, should be begun with ; for 
the learning of thff'frgure of the globe, the situation 
and boundaries of the four parts of the world, and 
that of particular kingdoms and countries, being only 
an exercise of the. ^yes and.,jQa§flM>ry,-€i .^hiW- wi 
Ipleasure wilLj£ariL.and.j:etain.ihem. And this is 
so certain, that I now live in the house with a child, 
whom his mother has so well instructed this way 
in geography, that he knew the limits of the four 
parts of the world, could readily point, being asked, to 
any country upon the globe, or any country in the 
map of England ; knew all the great rivers, pro- 
montories, straits, and bays in the world, and could 
find the longitude and latitude of any place, before he 

1 Conyertation] i.e. intercourse. 

2 In Frenoh or Latin] This is contrary to all sound teaching. 
The efforts c^ the teacher should be directed to the isolation c^ difficul- 
ties. If he add to the difficulties of the subject those that belong to 
an imperfectly mastered medium of communication, both the subject 
and the language must suffer from the divided attention given to Uiem. 
Foreign lar^ages ought not to be used as a medium of toach^pg xaatil 
they are nearly as weU known as the child's native tongue.. . . 
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was "six years old. These things, that he will thus 
team by sight and have byjptejnjii s memo ry, are 
not all, I confess, that he is to learn upon the globes. 
But yet it is a good step and preparation to it, 
and will make the remainder much easier, when his 
judgment has grown ripe enough for it ; besides that, 
it gets so much time now ; and by the pleasure of 
knowing things, leads him on insensibly to the gain- 
ing of languages. 

[ARITHMETIC— ASTRONOMY.] 

179. When he has the natural parts of the globe 
well fixed in his memory, it may then be time to 
begin arithmetic.^ By the natural parts of the globe, 
I mean several positions of the parts of the earth 
and sea, under different names and distinctions of 
countries, not coming yet to those artificial and 
imaginary lines, which have been invented, and are 
only supposed for the better improvement of that 
science. 

180. Arit hmetic is th e easiest, and consequently 1 
the first sort of abstract Feasonirig, wliicfi the' mind 
commonly bears^ or accustoms itself to : and is of soj 
general use in all parts of life and business^ that 
scarce any thing is to be done without it. This is 
(Certain, a man cannot have too much of it, nor too 
perfectly : he should therefore begin to be exercised 
in c ounting , as soon, and as far, as he is capable of it ; 
and do something in it every day, till he is master of 
the art of numbers. When he understands addition 
and subtra ction , he may then be advanced fartker m 
geography r^aTter he is acquainted with the poles, 
-zones, parallel circles, and meridians, be taught longi- 

* Aritlimetio] It is difficult to see why Locke places arithmetic 
jafter geography. Arithmetic should be introduced at a very early stage 
of educa;tion, if only for the valuable and pleasurable intellectual 
•diseijpline w^ch k affords. It is th^ logic of childhood. 
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tudeand latitude, and by them be made to understand 
the use of maps, and by thejiumbers placed on their 
sides, to know the respective situation of countries, 
and how to find them out on the terrestrial globe. 
Which wh en he can readily do , hg may the n be 
entered ^ the celestia l : and there going over all the 
circles again, with a more particular observation of 
the ecliptic, or zodiac, to fix them all very clearly and 
distinctly in his mind, he may be taught the figure 
and position of the several constellations, which may 
be showed him first upon the globe, and then in the 
heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows pretty well the 
constellations of Lthis on r h(gmj<;phprp, it may be time 
to give him some notions of this our planetary world ; 
and to that purpose, it may not be amiss to m ake him 
a draught of theCopernican sj^styn^'and'tlEerein ex- 
plain to him the situaEi5ri"~*of the planets, their re- 
spective distances from the sun, the centre of their 
revolutions. This will prepare hini to understand the 
motion and theory of the^ planets^ the most easy and 
natural way. For since astronomers no longer doubt 
of the motion of the planets about the sun, it is 
fit he should proceed upon that hypothesis, which is 
not only the simplest and least perplexed for a learner 
but also the likeliest to be true in itself But in this, 
as in all other parts of instruction, great care must be 
taken with children, to begin with that w hich is plai n 
and simple, and to teach them as- little, as .cau Jdc 
at once," and settle that vy:ell in their heads^Jbefane 
you proceed to the next, or any thing new iu that 
science. Give them first one siniple idea, and see 
that they take it right, and perfectly comprehend 
it before you go any farther, and then add some other 
sirpple idea which lies next in your way to what you 
aim at, and so proceeding by gentle and insensible 
steps, children, without confusion and amazement 
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will have their un derstandings opened, and the ir 
thoughts extended ^larther than , could have been 
expected. And when any one has learned any thing 
himself, there is no such way to fix it in his memory, 
and to encourage him to go on, as to set him to teach 
it others. 

[GEOMETRY.] 

181. When he has once got such an acquaintance 
with the globes, as is above mentioned, he may be fit 
to be tried a little in geometry ; wherein I think the 
six first books of Eu cljd enough for him to be taught 
For I am in some doubt, whether more to a man 
of business be necessary or useful. At least, if he 
have a genius and inclTHatlbn To it, being entered so 
far by his tutor, he will be able to go on of himself 
without a teacher. 

The globes therefore must be studied, and that 
diligently ; and I think may be begun betimes, if the 
tutor will but be careful to distinguish what the child 
is capable of knowing, and what not ; for which this 
may be a rule that perh aps w ill go a pretty way, viz. 
that children niay be taught any thing that falls 
under their sens^. (^^^eciyiy_jm^£ sight, as far as 
their m^ories only are exercised : and thus a child 
very young may learn which is tfie equator, which the 
meridian, &c., which Europe, and which England, 
upon the globes, as soon almost as he knows the 
rooms of the house he lives in, if care be taken not to 
teach him too much at once, nor to set him upon 
a new part, till that, which he is upon, be perfectly 
learned and fixed in his memory. 

[CHRONOLOGY.] 

182. Withjgeography, chrQnolQgy ought tc} go 
hand- in hand . 1 Inean the general part of it, so that 
he maylGave in his mind a view of the whole current 

Y 
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p{ time, and the sev eral jionsiclg f ftbl^ fi PP.^^ t^tat are 
jlmade'^' use ^ of' ip history. Without.Jhe§e^tXKQi"hii ' 




jlvvhich is th e great mis tress of prudence and civil 
If knowIs3gfi-; * and ought To* ^" the Ptoper st udy ioF a 
I gentleman, or man of busi ^es&J iT me jvorlij^sdlihout 

I geography and chr onology, I ggy^ j^^^JQQ^J^Xiy j^^ v ery 
ill retained, and ver3 Mittle u seful ; but be only a 
jumble of matters of fact, coiiTusedly heaped together 
without order or instruction. It is by these two, that 
the actions of mankind are ranked into their proper 
places of times and countries, under which circum- 
stances, they are not only much easier kept in the 
memory, but in that natural order, are only capable 
to afford those observations, which make a man the 
better and the abler for reading them. . / 

183. When I speak of chronology as a science he 
should be perfect in, I do opt meaa the little- co;n- 
troversies that are in it. These are endless, and most 
of them of so little importance to a gentleman, as not 
to deserve to be inquired into, were they capable oiF 
any .easy decision. And therefore all that learned 
noise and dust of the chronologist is wholly to ht 
avoided. The most use ful book I have seen in tha t 
part ^^ i^ami'njT^ ig ^ small trf^a^se of jf^tranchhiSj^ 

> Frndenee and eiyU knowledge] Le. pr^tical wisd om and Jkaow- 
ledge . of public affairs. Chronology is undoubtedly indispens^le.tp 
the study of history, but should not be studied as a separate subject. 
The leading dates of history should be taught in connection with the 
events to which they relate, and should be constantly referred to as 
guides to other dates. If the sequence of cause and effect be traced 
in the study of history, the intermediate events occurring between tfae^ 
time-marks can be referred with tolerable accuracy to their prbper 
place, without imposing on the child the trouble of remembering t^ 
date of each. 

2 Stranohins] * Strauchius's work has now sunk into obscurity ; 
nor has any other system of chronology been very long-lived, or afforded 
much satisfaction to any but their inventors. I mean in reference to 
remote ages. Gagnet, however, in his Origine des Loix^ has some 
( useful details ; and for Grecian histoty, subsequent to the Fifiyfiftk 
Olympiad^ I may venture to recommend the Fasti Hellenici oi Mr. 
Fynes CJinton.* St, % 
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which is printed in twelves, under the title of Brevia- 
rium Chronologicum, out of which may be selected all 
that is necessary to be taught_a_ young gentleman 
concerning chronology ; for all that is in that treatise 
a learner need not be cumbered with. He has in him 
the most remarkable or nsefnl pp Qcl^?^ red nreH all to 
that of the Ju lian per iod*^ which is the easiest, 
plainest, and snrpgf mpfh^^^'^tliat ran he made use of 
in chronology. To this treatise of StraucKius, Helvi- 
cus's tables may be added, as a book to be turned to 
on all occasions. 

[HISTORY.] 

184. As nOthiflgJtaacbeS, en nn^hlt^^ dfih'ff^^g mnr^ 

than history^^The first of these recortimends it to the 
study'^oTgrown men, the latter makes me think it the 
fittest for a young lad, who as soon as he is instructed 
*4S-T!lrro'nology, and acquainted with the several epochs 
in use in this part of the world, and can reduce them 
to the Julian period, should th'en have some Latin 
history^ gut into hi^.hand. The choice should be 

* Jnlian period] A period of 7t9§9JCSS'^s, which lyas.ieckcmedas 
having begun 4,713 years befKre bur era. It was employed in-order TO 
avoid the ambiguity arising from the uncertainty of the date of the 
creation. The Julian Period is obtained by the multiplication of 28, 
the years of the solar cycle, by 19, the years of the lunar cycle, and 
the product by 15, the years of the Roman indiction, a cycle instituted 
"by Constantine the Great and adopted at the Council of Nicaea. 

* Latin history] The proper history for a child to begin with ' 
-would seem to be that of his own country. Some have even contended 
that we should begin with the history of our own times ; but though 
the history of our own times is of more importance to us than that of 
remote periods, it does not follow that it should be placed first before 
children. The events of which it is made up do not stir childish 
curiosity, and are too complicated to be understood by unformed and 
uninstructed minds. In history, as in every other subject, we should ] 

/follow nature, and there can be no question that a child takes most ! 

Idelight in those portions of history which relate to personal adventure ' 
and to the manners and customs of bj^one ages. What the teacher 
has to bear in mind is that a child ought not to rest here, but should be 

Y2 
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directed by the easiness of the style ; for wherever 
he begins, chronology will keep it from confusion ; 
and the pleasantness of the subject inviting him 
to read, the language will insensibly be got, without 
that terrible vexation and uneasiness, which children 
suffer, where they are put into books beyond their 
capacity ; such as are the Roman orators_and poets, 
only to learn the Roman language. "Whe n he has by 
reading mastered the easier, such perhaps as I ustin r 
Eutrogius, Qiiintu s^CurtiuSt &c., the next degree to 
these, wH! give him no great trouble : and^thusJjj^-a. 
gradual progress from the plainest and easiest his- 
torians, he may at last come to read the most difficult 
and sublime of the Latin authors, such as are Xully, 
Virgil, and Horace. 

[ETHICS.] 

185. The knowledge of virtue, all along from the 
beginning, in all the instances he is capable of, being 
taught him more by practice than rules ; and the love 
of reputation,^ instead of satisfying his appetite, being 
made habitual in him, I know not whether he should 
read any other discourses of morality, but what he 
finds in the Bible ; or have any system of ethics put 
into his hand, till he can read Tully*s Offices,'* not as a 
school-boy to learn Latin, but as one that would be 

gradually led on to the more important truths which history has to 
teach. As a rule, too much prominence is given to wars and court 
intrigues. 

1 The love of reputation] Locke gives far too great a prominence 
to this motive all through his essay. Surely the love of God and man 
is a nobler and more powerful motive to right conduct than a mere 
selfish love of reputation. 

* * Cicero's treatise De Officiis, particularly the first and second 
books, in which he follows the philosopher Panaetius, ought certainly 
to be diligenUy studied by all who would comprehend the science of 
morals. But ancient literature contains a work of far superior merit — 
a work in which for the first time, and perhaps for the last, the subject 
has been philosophically treated— I mean Aristotle's Ethics.' St y. 
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informed in the principles and precepts of virtue, for 
the conduct of his life. 

[CIVIL LAW.] 

186. When he has pretty well digested TiUly's 
Offices, and added to it Puffendorf de Officio Homi- 
nis et Civis, it may be seasonable to set him upon 
Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, or, which perhaps is 
the better of the two, Puffendorf de Jure naturali et 
Gentium ; "^^^ ^•fiin hfi wil^ ^" ;«n4t— n^nri ;■> fim tto^n 
ral rights, of meq^.and the origin andfoundatiPii of 
soci^gij^;^nd f^ej Vlut!<"^ ^'^§"^^'"fT ^VQ'iTl thencp,. This 
general part of civil law and history, are studies which 
a gentleman should not barely touch at, b ut con - 
stantl y dwell up on, and neve r have done wi tli. A 
virtuous and well-behaved young man, that is well 
versed in the ge neral part of 1 ;hr ^^^'^ law, (which 
concerns not the ^liicane of private cases, but the 
affairs and intercourse of civilised nations in general, 
groun ded" upon principles of reason,) understands 
Latin well, arid Can Wflte'a good hand, one may turn 
loose into the world, with great assurance that he will 
find employment and esteem^ everywhere. 

[LAW.] 

187. It would be strange to suppose an English 
gentleman should be ignoraat- q£ .thfi— laMLi>f his 
country^ This, whatever station he is in, is so requi- 
site, that from a justice of the peace, to a minister of 
state, I know no place he can well fill without it. I 
do not mean the chicane, or wrangling and captious 
part of the law : a gentleman, whose business is to 

^ Employment and esteem] Yes, but he would still have large 
parts of his mind left uncultivated ; he would be at a loss to fill up 
much of his leisure ; and, though he might make a very useful justice 
of the peace, he would, I suspect, be a somewhat dull companion. 
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seek the true mea sures of right and wrong, and not 
the arts how to cCVoid doing the one, and secure him- 
self in doing the other, ought to be as far from^su^h a 
study of the law, as he is concerned diligently to apply 
himself to that, wherein he may be serviceable to his 
country. And to that purppse ^ I think th e right way 
for a gentleman to sludy.our law, which he does, not 
design for his calling, is to talce a vi ew of our, 
constitution ^ndHgovemm ent, in the ancient books * 
of the commonkwr and some 'more modern writers, 



who out 6! them have given an account of this govern- 
Ament. And having got a true idea of that, then to 
read our history, and with it join in every king's reign, 
the laws then made. This will give an insight inta 
the reason of our statutes, and show the true ground 
upon which they came to be made, and what weight 
they ought to have. 

[RHETORIC AND LOGIC] 

1 88. Rhetoric a nd logic b eing the arts, that in the 
ordinary method usually lolTow immediately after 
grammar, it may perhaps be wondered that I have said 
so little of them. The reason is, because of the little 
advantage young pedple "receive Vby" them : for 1 
have seldom or never ODserved any one to get the skill 
of reasoning well, or speaking handsomely, by study- 
ing those rules which pretend to teach it : and there- 
fore I would have a young gentleman take a view of 

» Ancient books] Cf. the following passage from the Essay on ike 

Human Understaftding. * With the history, he may also do well to 

I read the ancient lawyers ; such as Bracton, F/eta ; Henningham, 

\ Mirror of Justice ; my Lord Coke's Second Institutes, and the Modus 

\ tenendi Parliamentum ; and others of that kind, which he may find 

{ quoted in the late controversies between Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. 

I Atwood, &c. with Dr. Brady ; as also, / suppose, in Sedler's {Sad/eir*s) 

treatise of Rights of the Kingdom, and Customs of our Ancestors^ 

whereof the first edition is the best ; wherein he will find the ancient 

} constitution of the government of England.' 
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them IIJ^ tHeslinrte^ g^ \ ] }^t rnuld t>^ fnunHj 

without d wellin g long on the contenipla tion and stu dy 
of th ose formalitie s. Right reasoning isfoun3ed on 
sometfimg else than the predicaments ^ and the pre- 
dicables,^ and does not consist in talking in mode and 
figure^ itself. But it is beside my present business to 
enlarge upon this speculation. To come therefore to 
what we have in hand : if yQ^ would have yo ur son 
reason well, le t him read^Chillin^wort h ; * and if you 
would have him speak \vell, let him be conversant in 

Tully, to give hini the t nip iHpa nf plggn^nrp ; ^ndlpt 

him read^t hose things tl iat.are.jyell writ in Eng:lish, to 
perfect his style in the purity o£<our4anguage. 

* Predioaments] The predicaments, or categories, as they are 
otherwise called, are the classes under which all the objects of know- 
ledge are included. The categories, as arranged by Aristotle, are ten 
in number, viz., substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, 
situation, possession, action, and suffering. The predicaments are so 
called because they can be predicated of all other terms. 

2 Fredioables] This term is applied in logic to the five classes of 
predicates, viz., genus, species, difference, property, and accident. 
' Mode and figure] See note 2, p. 187. 

* Chilling worth was a favourite with Locke. His great work, 
T/tg Heligioft of Protestants, was published in 1637, and is a model of 
close reasoning. The study of the works of great thinkerais undoubtedly 
helpful in forming a logical habit Of mind, but it does not render the 
study of logic unnecessary. Mr. J. S. Mill says : * Familiarity with the 
correct use of a language in conversation and writing does not make 
rules of grammar unnecessary ; nor does the amplest knowledge of the 
sciences of reasoning and experiment dispense with rules of logic. We 
may have heard correct reasonings and seen skilful experiments all our 
lives ; we shall not learn by mere imitation to do the like, unless we pay 
ciureful attention to how it is done. It is much easier in these abstruse 
matters, than in purely mechanical ones, to mistake bad work for good. 
To mark out the difference between them is the work of logic. Logic 
lays' ffoWft the general principles and laws of the search after truth ; 
the conditions which, whether recognised or not, must actually have 
been observed if the mind has done its work rightly. Logic is the 
intellectual complement of mathematics and physics. These sciences 
give the practice of which logic is the theory. It declares the prin- 
ciples, rules, and precepts, of which they exemplify the observance.* 
(inaugural Address at St. Andrews, p. 26.) Perhaps the great value 
of logic was never better summed up than in the remark, that * it sets a 
keen edge upon the mind J* 
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189. If the use and end of rig ht roasoning, be t o 

A have right not ions aiid a rif^ ht Judgrtierit ot thingsno 
distinguish betwixt truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, and p ^ ^ct accord ing-Jv : be sure not to let your 
son be bred up in the art and formality of disputing, 
either practising it Himself, or admiring it in others ; 
unless instead of an able man, you desire to have 
him an insignificant wrangler, opiniater^ in discourse, 
and priding himself in contradicting others ; or, which 
is worse, questioning every thing, and thinking there 
is no such thing as truth to be sought, but only vic- 
tory in disputing. There cannot be any thing so 
disingenuous, or so misbecoming a gentleman, or any 
one who pretends to be a rational creature, as not to 
Q yield t^o plain reason, and the conviction of clear argu- 
ments. Is there anything more inconsistent with 
civil conversation, and the end of all debate, than not 
to take an answer, though never so full and satisfac- 
^tor)', but still to go on with the dispute as long as 
equivocal sounds ^ can furnish (a medius ternmius) a 
term to wrangle with on the one side, or a distinc- 
tion on the other } whether pertinent or impertinent, 
sense or nonsense, agreeing with, or contrary to what 
he had said before, it matters not. For thisijn, short, 
is the way and perfection of logical disputes, that the 
opponent never takeS any answer, nor the respondent 
ever yields to any argument. This neither of them 
must do, whatever becomes of truth or knowledge, 
unless he will pass for a poor baffled wretch, and 
lie under the disgrace of not being able to maintain 
whatever he has once affirmed, which is the great aim 

and glory in disputing. Truth is to be found and 

^' ■ ■ 

^ Opiniater] i.e. a person strongly wedded to his own opinions. 

2 Eqniyooal sonnds] Locke refers to what logicians call the fallacy 
of ambiguous middle, in which, taking advantage of the twofold 
meaning of the middle term {meditis tertnifius\ one term of the pre- 
misses is compared with one meaning of the middle term, and the othey 
term with the other meaning. 
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supported^ hy a mahirr RnH due consideration of 
thingS-JllfiinSfilJii^s, an d not by artificial term s and' 
ways of ji^gsiiiig : these lead not' men so much into 
the discovery of truth, as into a captious and fallacious 
use of doubtful words, which is the most useless and 
most offensive way of talking, and such as least suits 
a gentleman or a lover of truth of any thing in the 
world. 

There c ajn scarce be a greater defec t in a gentle- 
man, than not to express himself well either in 
writing or. speakmg . But yet I think I may ask my 
reader, whether he doth not know a great many, who 
live upon their estates, and so, with the name, should 
have the qualities of gentlemen, who cannot as much 
as tell a story as they should, much less speak clearly 
and persuasively in any business. Thi s T think n ot 
to be so much their fault, as the fanl^ nf thf-W ^d^^^^- 
tion ; for I must, without partiality, do my country- 
men this right, that where they apply themselves, I 
see none of their neighbours outgo them. The; 
been taught rhetoric, but yet never taiigHlhow to 
express ~themselve§ handsomely with their tongues 
or pens m the language they are always to jiise ; 
as if tffe names of the figures that emtellished 
the discourses of those who understood the art of 
speaking, were the very art and skill of speaking well. 
This^s all,ot her things of practice, is^.to_ be learned, 
not iSy ja few or a great many rules given-, but by 
exerciseand application, according to good rules, or 
rather patterns, till habits are got, and a facility of 
doing it well. 

[STYLE.] 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be 
amiss, to make children, as soon as they are capable 
of it, often to tell a story ^ of any thing they know ; 

» To teU a story] This js the first step towards written composi- 
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and to correct atjirst the most remarkable fault they : 
are guilty of in their way of putting it together.^ 
When that fault is cured, then to show them the next, 
and so on, till one after another, all, at least the gross 
ones, are mended. When they c an tell tales pretty 
well, then it may be the time to make them write 
them. The fab les of JEsop , th e only book almost 
that I know fit forxhildign, ma)r^ariord tiiem matter 
for this exercise of writing English, as well as Jjor 
reading and translating, to enter thein in the -Latin 
tongue. When they are got past the faults of gram- 
mar, and can join in a continued coherent discourse 
the several parts of a story, without bald arid unhand- 
some forms of transition (as is usual) often r epea ted, 
he that desires to perfect them yet farther in this, 
which is the first step to s£eaking well, and^needs no 
invention, may have recour§fi;_tQ-Jlully, ancTlSypwU 
tin g in jractice tKose rules which that jnastex^of 
eloquence gives^.iji*lus^-first hook, deJnij£utioney § 20, 
make them know wherein the skill and graces of a 
handsome narrative, according to the several subjects 
and designs of it, lie. Of each of which rules fit examples 
may be found out, and therein they may be shown how 
others have practised them. The ancient classic 
authors afford plenty of such examples, which they 
should be made not only to^ranslate, but haveL^et 
before them as patterns for their daily imitation. 

When they understand how to write English with 
due connexiQnij)XQpriety, and order^_affg" Hf e'^elty 
well masters of a tole rable^ narrative style, t hey m ay 
be advanced to writing of lett ers : wherein they should 
not be put upon any strains of wit or compliment, 
but taught to express their own plain easy sense, 

tion. The teacher will note Locke's suggestion, that only one error or 
class of errors should be corrected at a time. Profuse criticism dis- 
courages a child, and has the effect of making him over-solicitous about 
what he says, and so unnatural and constrained, or even of closing his 
mouth altogether. 
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without any incoherence, confusion or roughness. 
And when they are perfect in this7they may, to raise 
their thoughts, have set before them the examp le 
of Voiturgjjjar the entertainment of their friends at a 
distance, with letters of compliment, mirth^ ral lery or 
diversion ; and Tullj/sjb lpistie s^ as the Best pattern, 
whetHer for hiiginfigg pr ronvf^rfn^i^n The writing of 
letters has so much to do in all the occurrences of 
human life, that no gentleman can avoid showing 
himself in this kind of writing. Occasions will dail y 
force him to make this use of his pen, which beSRfes 
the consequences that, in his affairs, his well or ill- 
managing of it often draws after it, always lays him 
open to a severer examination of his breeding, sense, 
and abilities, than oral discourses; whose transient 
faults dying for the most part with the sound that 
gives them life, and so not subject to a strict review, 
more easily escape observation and censure. 

Had the methods of education been directed to 
their right end, one would have thought this so neces- 
sary a part could not have been neglected, whilst 
themes and verses in Latin, of no use at all, were 
so constantly everywhere pressed, to the racking of 
children*s inventions beyond their strength, and hin- 
dering their cheerful progress in learning the tongues 
by unnatural difficulties. But custom has so ordained 
it, and who dares disobey ? And would it not be 
very unreasonable to require ^of a learned country 
schoolmaster (who has all the tropes and figures in 
FarnaBy^s rhetoric ^ at his finger ends) to teach h is 

* Voiture's letters were regarded as models of epistolary correspon- 
dence, and were much imitated, both in England and France. Traces 
of his influence may be seen in Locke's own early letters from the 
Continent. *The object* of the imitator of Voiture, says Hallam, 
*was to say what meant little, with the utmost novelty_ in th e, mode, x 
and with the most ingenious compliment to the person addressed : so • 
that he should admire himself and admire the writer.' 

* Famaby's rhetoric] Thomas Farnaby was born in London in 
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scho lar to ex press himself handso mely in Englis h, 
when it appears to be so little^ his business or tKought, 
that the boy's mother (despised, it is like, as illiterate 
for not having read a system of logic and rhetoric) 
outdoes him in it ? 

To ^vtitf ^^^ spf'nii rnrrf^rf]yi gives a grace, and 
gains a favourable attention to what one has to say : 
and since it is En ^ish tha t an English gentleman 
will have constant lise of, that is the lang uage he 
should c hiefly cul tivate, and wherein most care_^ould 
be taken to polish and^perfectTifs style. To speak 
or wrTfe'better Latin than English, may make a man 
be talked of, but he will find it more to his purpose to 
express himself well in his own tongue, that he uses 
every moment, than to have the vain commendation 
of others for a very insignificant quality. This I 
find universalljj^ jieglected and no care jtakejiL. any- 
where to impro ve young rng ix-in their^own lang^ge, 
that they may fhoroughly understand and be masters 
of it. If any one among us have a facility or purity 
more than ordinary in his mother tongue, it i s. owi^ g- 
to chance, or his genius, or any thing, rather <-V>an fo 
his education, or any care^ of hj[a..tQ£tcher. To mind 
what English His pupilspeaks or writes, is below the 
dignity of one bred up amongst Greek and Latin, 
though he have but little of them himself. These are 
the learned languages fit only for learned men to 
meddle with and teach ; English is the language of 
the illiterate vulgar : though yet we see the polity of 
some of our neighbours ^ hath not thought it beneath 

1 575, and after a somewhat eventful youth settled down to the pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster, in which he achieved a great reputation. 
Wood says he was * the chief grammarian, rhetorician, poet, Latinist, 
and Grecian of his time ; and his school was so much frequented 
that more churchmen and statesmen issued thence than from any school 
taught by one man in England.* His Rhetoric was published in 1625. 
He died in 1647. 

' KeigliboiiFs] Locke refers to th§ efforts made in France to irn* 
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the public care to promote and reward the improve- 
ment of their own language. Polishing and enriching 
their tongue, is no small business amongst them ; it 
hath colleges and stipends ^ appointed it, and there is 
raised amongst them a great ambition and emulation 
of writing correctly : and we see what they are come 
to by it, and how far they have spread one of the 
worst languages possifcly irLthk.BadLiif.];ke.3Vi)r^ if 
we look upon it as it was in some few reigns back- 
wards, whatever it be now. The great men amon g 
the Romans were daily; e x erg \«^jp p' T^^><^mg^^^^^ <y^ fhpiV 



own ' lan guage ; and we find yet upon record, the 
names ot orators, who taught some of their emperors 
Latin,^ though it were their mother tongue. 

prove the mother-tongue. The design of the Academic Fran9aise, 
which was founded by Richelieu in 1637, was to * purify the language 
from vulgar, technical, or ignorant usage, and to establish a fixed stan- 
dard. The Academicians undertook to guard scrupulously the correct- 
ness of their own works, examining the arguments, the method, the 
style, the structure of each particular word.* (Hallam.) To carry out 
its intention the Academy resolved to bring out a dictionary, a grammar, 
and two treatises, one on Rhetoric and Poetry ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, they soon found out how ill-fitted a large body is to bring out 
joint works, every part of which has to be discussed by all of its 
members. The Dictionary of the Academy did not appear till 1694. 
The Academia della Crusca of Florence had rendered a similar service 
to Italian by the publishing of its famous Vocabolario degli Academici, 
the fruits of forty years' constant labour. In 1713 an Academy was 
founded at Madrid, which, between 1726 and 1739, published a valuable 
dictionary of the Spanish language. 

* Colleges and stipends] I do not know what colleges Locke here 
refers to, unless it be to the Academy. The Academicians, however, 
received no salary. See Voltaire's Z>/V/. /%//. art. * Academie.' Locke 
greatly exaggerates the value of the labours of the Academy. The true 
refiners of the French language in the i6th century were, not the famous 
* Forty,' but the great writers of that century. The Forty could only, 
as Montesquieu said, register the decrees of the people. At the same 
time the establishment of the Academy had an indirect effect on the 
language, by setting up a standard of right and wrong in language, and 
so contributing to form a kind of grammatical conscience. See Mr, 
Matthew Arnold's Essay on * Academies.' 

^ Latin] Thus the celebrated rhetorician and grammarian Fronto 
was appointed by Antoninus Pius to teach Latin to his two adopted 
sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 
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It is plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs. 
All other speech was barbarous to them but their 
own/ and no foreign language appears to have been 
studied or vahied amongst that learned and acute 
people ; though it be past doubt that they borrowed 
their learning and philosophy from abroad. 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin J 
I think they ought to be studied, and the Latin a^ 
least understood well by every gentleman. But 
whatever foreign languages a young man meddles 
with, (and the more he knows the better,) that which 
he should critically study, and labour to get a fejcflj^* 
clearness, an? elegancy to ejipress himself in, should 
be his own ; and to this purpose he should daily be 
exercised in it. 

[NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.] 

190. Natural j)hilosqphy, as a speculative science,* 
I imagifle wg have, noQe, and perhaps iniiay think I 
have reason to say we never shall be able to make a 
science of it. The works of nature are contrived by 
a wisdom, and operate by ways too far surpassing 
our faculties to discover, or capacities to conceive, for 
us ever to be able to reduce them into a science. 
Natural philosophy being the knowledge of the 
principles, properties and operations of things as they 

* But their own] The brilliant achievements of the Greeks in all 
departments of literature, in spite of their ignorance of other languages, 
have been urged as a proof that the study of foreign languages is not 
essential to literary culture. This conclusion could be established, so 
far as it is capable of being established, without going so &r as Greece'; 
but, as Mr. J. S. Mill points out in a passage already quoted, Gzeek 
philosophers might have avoided many errors had their attention been 
more closely directed by the study of language to the influence of words 
upon thought See p. 301. 

2 As a speculative science] Locke is here thinking of systems of 
the universe, giving *a body of natural philosophy from the first 
principles of bodies in general,* such as had been propounded 1^ flic 
ancients and by Descartes. See §§ 193, 194. 
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are in themselves, I imagine there are two parts of it, 
one compreheruling spirits^* with their nature and 
qualities, and other, bodies.- Tl\£u first of -tb^se is 
usually referrgd^to meta physics : but under what title 
^soever the consideration of spirits comes, I think it 
oi^ht to go befotejthe study pjf matter and body, not 
as a science th|Lt can be methodised into a system, 
and treafed of upon principles of knowledge ; bjitjis 
an ^plargergent .ofUDBT miiids_towards._a JiufiT jand 
fullec_CQXiiprehen3ion .of the intellectual worldj to 
which we are. led both by reason and revelation. 
And since the clearest and largest discoveries we h^ve 
of other spirits, besides God and our own souls, is 
imparted to us from Heaven by revelation, I think 
the information, that at least young people should 
have of them, shouldjbe ^^^^ fr^"i that ^ -evelation. 
To this purpose, I con ffuH e, it would be well, if tKere 
were made a^^opd histgry of the_giblfi»jQr. .young 
people tQ-iead; wherein if every thing that is fit to 
be put into it, were laid down in its due order of 
time, and several things omitted which are suited only 
to riper age, that confusion which is usually produced 
by promiscuous reading of the Scripture, as it lies 
now bound up in our Bibles, would be avoided. And 
also this other good obtained, that by reading of it 
constantly, there would be instilled into the minds o f 
children a notion and belief of jpirits, they havmg so 
much "to do in all the transactions of that history, 
which will be a good preparation to the study of 
bodies. For without the notion and allowance of 
spirit, oiir philosophy. will beTame and defective in 
one main part of it, when it leaves out the contem- 
plation of the most excellent and powerful part of 
the creation. 

' Spirits] i.e. spiritual existences of all kinds. Our knowledge of 
spirit's being mainly derived from revelation, there can be no reason 
why we should defer the teaching of it, even if it were not bound up 
with the practical duties of religion. 
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191. Of this history of the Bible, I think too it 
would be well, if there were a short and plain epitome 
made, containing the chief and most material heads, 
for children to be conversant in as soon as they can 
read. This, though it will lead them early into some 
noti ^a>pf spi rits, yet it is not contrary to what I said 
above, tnat I would not have cmldren Itroubled, 
whilst yoiing, -with notions of ^irits ; whereby my 
meaning was that I think it inconvenient that their 
yet tender minds should receive early impressions of 
goblins, spectres, and apparitions, wherewith their 
maids, and those about them, are apt to fright them 
into a compliance with their orders, which often 
proves a great inconvenience to them all their lives 
after, by subjecting their minds to frights, fearful 
apprehensions, weakness, and superstition ; which, 
when coming abroad into the world and conversation,^ 
they grow weary and ashamed of, it not seldom 
happens, that to make, as they think, a thorough cure, 
and ease themselves of a load which has sat so heavy 
on them, they throw away the thoughts of all spirits 
together, and so run into the other, but worse 
extreme. 

192. The reason why I would have thisjj^remised 
to the ^tudy gi . Doaies, arid' tHe doctrine of the 
Scriptures well imbibed before young men be entered 
in natural philosophy, is, because matter, being a 
thing that all our senses are constantly conversant 

J with, it is^so apt to possess the mind, and exclude all 
other beings, but matter ; that prejudice, grounded on 
such prificlples, often leaves no room for the admit- 
tance of spirits, or the allowing any such thing as 
immaterial Beings in rerum naturd ; when yet it 
is evident, that by mere matter and motion, none of 
the great phenomena of nature can be resolved, to 
instance but in that common one of gravity, which I 

* Conyersation] i.e. intercourse with society. 
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think impossible to be explained by any natural 
operation of matter, or any other law of motion, but 
the positive will of a superior Being so ordering it 
And therefore since the deluge ^ cannot be well ex- 
plained, without admitting something out of the 
ordinary course of nature, I propose it to be con- 
sidered, whether God's altering the centre of gravity 
in the earth for a time (a thing as intelligible as 
gravity itself,^ which perhaps a little variation ot 
causes unknown to us would produce) will not more 
easily account for Noah's floQd.lhaa«Siiy hypothesis 
yet made use of to solve it. I hear the great 
objection to this, is, that it would produce but a partial 
deluge.- But the alteration of the centre of gravity 
once allowed, it is no hard matter to conceive that 
the Divine Power might make the centre of gravity, 
placed at a due distance from the centre of the earth> 
move round it in a convenient space of time, whereby 
the flood would become universal, and as I think, 
answer all the phenomena of the deluge, as delivered 
by Moses, at an easier rate than those many hard 
suppositions that are made use of to explain it. But 
this is not a place for that argument, which is here 
yonly mentioned by the by, to show the ixccessity o f 
having recoursejbo something beyond_ bare_ matter 
and its motj on in the explication of nature ; to which 
the notions of spirits and tlieir power, as delivered 
in the Bible, where so much is attributed to their 
operation, may be a fit prepa rative, reserving to a 
fitter opportunity a fuller explfcation of this hypo- 
thesis, and the application of it to all parts of the 
deluge, and any difficulties that can be supposed in 
the history of the flood, as recorded in the Scripture. 

* The deluge] No wise teacher of children would attempt to 
account for gravity or for an event like the deluge. There are many 
facts which admit of no explanation ; there are others which, if taught 
to children at all, must be received by them, at first, on authority. 

• ■ ' ■ ■ z ■■■-"- 
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193. But to return to the study of natural philo- 
sophy. Though the world be full of systems of it, 
yet I cannot_say I_kQQLW.iiny one which can. be^taught 
a young man as a science, wherein he may be sure to 
find truth and certainty, which is what all sciences 
give an expectation of. I do not h ence conclude, th at 
hone of theni are . tCL.b& j£ad^"^Tt is necessary lor a 
gentleman^n this learned age, to look into sonae of 
them to fit himself for conversation : but whether 
that of Descartes bepulfih^d hfs hands, as that which 
IS most in fashion, or it be thought fit to give him a 
short view of that and several otihers also, I think the 
systems of natural philosophy, that have obtained in 
this part of the world, are to be read_mo|]gJaJaiQ3ac 
the hypothesis, and to understand the terms and v^rays 
of talking of the several sects, than with hopes to 
gain thereby a comprehensive, scientifical, and satis* 
factory knowledge of the works of nature. Only 
this may be said, that the modem Corpuscularians* 
talk, in most things, more intelligibly than the 
Peripatetics, who possessed the schools immediately 
before them. He that would look farther back, and 
acquaint himself with the several opinions of the 
ancients, may consult Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual 
System, wherein that very learned author hath with 
such accurateness and judgment collected and ex- 
plained the opinions of the Greek philosophfirsy that 
what principles they built on, and what were the chief 
hypotheses that divided them, is better to be seen in 
him, than anywhere else that I know, But^ I would 
ot deter any one from the study of nature, because 
the knowledge we have, or possibly, can .ha^ of it, 
•cannot be brought into a science.^ There ate, very 

... V Corpuscularians] Un4er this name are included 'all those 
philosophers who reicognise the existence of nothing except vrbaX' has 
extension of parts, viz. : matter. The Peripatetics are philosophers of 
the school of Aristotle.* 'S. See note 4, p. 187. 

* A foience] It is dear frohi the context that by H scienciie^ 
Locke meoDs a body of verifi^ aitd veiifiable truth. 
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many things in it, that are convenient and necessary 
to be known to a gentleman : and a great many 
others, that will abundantly reward the pains of the 
curious with delight and advantage. But these, I 
think, are rather to be found amongst such writers as 
have employed themselves in making rational experi- 
ments and observations, than in starting barely 
speculative systems. Such writings therefore, as many 
of Mr. Boyle's ^ are, with others, who have wrote of 
husbandry, planting, gardening, and the like, may J^e 
fit for a gentleman, when he has a little acquainted 
himself with some of the systems of the natural 
philosophy in fashion. 

194. Though the systems of physics, that I have 
met with, afford little encouragement to look for 
certainty or science in any treatise, which shall pre- 
tend to give us a body of natural philosophy from 
the first principles of bodies in general, yet the ih- 
comparable Mr. Newton has shown, how far mathe- 
matics, applied to some parts of nature, may, upon 
principles that matter of fact justifies, carry us in the 
knowledge of some, as I may so call them, particular 
provinces of the incomprehensible universe.^ And if 
others could give us so'good and clear an account of 
other parts of nature, as he has of this our planetary 
world, and the most considerable phaenomena observa- 
ble in it, in his admirable book, Pkilosophice naturalis 
Principia Mathematical we might in time hope to be 
furnished with more true and certain knowledge in 

* Xr. Boyle's] The researches of the Hon. Robert Boyle were, for 
the most part, embodied in treatises which originally appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. They relate mainly j 
to chemistry and natural philosophy, particularly to the properties of \ 
thtf^tt: — - 

s Incomprehensible nniverse] i.e. incomprehensible as a whole, as 
distinguished from its comprehensible parts. 

* Principia Mathematica, &c.] [The Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy.] Newton's great work appeared in 1687, six 
years before the publication of Locke's Thoughts, 
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several parts of this stupQ^ndpus-macbine, than hither- 
to we could have expected. And though there are 
very few, that have niathematics enough to under- 
stand his demonstrsttiSns ; yet the most accurate 
mathematicians, who have examined them, allowing 
them to be such, his book will deserve to be read, and 
give no small light and pleasure to those, who, willing 
to understand the motions, properties, and operations 
of the great masses of matter, in this our solar sys- 
tem, will but carefully mind his conclusions, which 
may be depended on as propositions well proved. 

^^''^"^ [GREEK.] 

195. Thi s is, i n shortj^\^at I have. thought-con- 
cerning a young gentleman's, studies ; wherein it will 
possibly be wondered that I should omit Greek, since 
amongst the Grecians is to be found the original, as it 
were, and foundation of all that learning which we 
have in this part of the world. I grant it so ; and 
will add, that no man,, can pass for a. scholar that 
is ignorant of the Greek tongue. But r ariTnot h ere 
considering the H n cation of a professed schoj a^^^ 
of a gentleman, to whom Latin and French7as the 
world now goes, is by every one acknawlfid^^^to be 
necessary. When he comes to be a man,^ if Se TTas. a 
mind to carry his studies farther, and lookjnte-the 
Greek learning, he will then easily get_JhatJtaugue 
himself: and if he has not that inclination, his learn- 
ing of it under a tutor will be but lost lahauiv^and 
much of his time and pains spent in that, which will 
be neglected and thrown away as soon as he is at 

* A man] In judging of Locke's curriculum it is only fair to him 
to recognise the fact that he does not restrict education to the periods 
of childhood and adolescence, but conceives it as going on all through 
life. The tutor's business in early education is to infuse a taste of 
learning, and to form habits of study which will be voluntarily ma^- 
tained in after-life. , . / 
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liberty. For how many are there of an hundred, 
even amongst scholars themselves, who retain the 
Greek they carried from school ; or ever improve it 
to a familiar reading, and perfect understanding of 
Greek authcw-s ? 

To conclude this part, which cqncernjs a young 
gentleman*s studies, his tytor should remember, that 
his business i<; hot so much to teach him all that it 
knowable, as ^^^i^is^in hi"i ^ ^^"^ ^^^ ^cf^^m f^i 
knowledge, and to put him in the right way JifJiUflia:-; 
ing and improving himself, wheiplie has a min( 

to it. 

TTie thoughts of a judicious autlky- ^ on the' sub- 
ject of languages, I shall here give the reader, as near ; 
as I can, in his own way of expressing them : He^^"'^^ 
says, * One can scarce burden children too much with 
the knowledge of languages. They are useful to men 
of all conditions, and they equally open them the 
entrance, either to the most profound, or the more 
easy and entertaining parts of learning. If this 
irksome study be put off to a little more advanced 
^S^f young men either have not resolution enough to 
apply to it out of choice, or steadfnessTto" 'carry it on. 
And if any one has the gift of perseverance, it is not 
without the inconvenience of spending that time upon 
languages, which is destined to other uses. And he 
confines to the study of words that age of his life that 
is above it, and requires things ; at least, it is the 
losing the best and beautifullest season of one's life. 
This large foundation of languages cannot be well 
laid, but when every thing makes an easy and deep 
impression on the mind ; when the memory is fresh, 
ready, and ten acious ; when the head and heart are 
yet as^ free Jrom cares, passions, and designs ; and 
those on whom the child depends have authority 
enough to keep him close to a long continued applica- 

* A judicious author] La Bruy^re, Mccurs du Sikle, pp. 577, 662, 
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tion. I am persuaded, that the small number of truly 
learned, and the multitude of superficial pretenders is 
owing to the neglect of this/ 

I think every body will agree with this observing 
gentleman, that la nguages are the proper study g fr^ur 
firstysatsr-* But itfis tp be considered by the parents 
anHtutors, what tpnguS-it is Tit the child should 
learn. For it must ^ e confessed, that it is fruitless 
pains, and loss oT time to learn a language which, in 
the course of life that he is designed to. he is nev er 
like to makejisfi of, or which one may gue^ by his 
temper he will wholly neglei;:,t, and lose agaiia,*a^ soon 
as an approach to manhood, setting him free from a 
governor, shall put him into the hands of his own 
inclination, which is not likely to allot any of his time 
\/ to the cultivating the learned tongues, or dispose faim 
to mind any other language, but what daily use, or 
some particular necessity shall force upon him. 

But yet, for the sake of those who ar ^ designed t o 
be scholars, I will add, what the same author siib- 
joins, to make good his foregoing remark. It will 
deserve to be considered by all who desire to be truly 
learned, and therefore may be a fit rule for tutors to 
inculcate, and leave with their pupils to guide their 
future studies. 

* The study,' says he, * of the original text can 
never be^sufficiehtly recommended. It is th^nsttOltest, 
surest, and most agreeable way to all sorts of learning. 
Draw from the spring-head, and take not things at 
second-hand. Let the w ipitjngr5; of the g fe ^t masters 
be never laid aside, dwell upon thenu settle them in. 
your mind, and cite them upon occasion ; make it 
your business thoroughly to understand them in their 
full extent, and all their circumstances : acquaint 
yourself fully with the principles of original authors ^ 
bring them to a consistency, and then dp you yourself 
make your deductions. In this state were the first 
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Com mentator s^ and do not you rest till you bring i 
yoursell to the same. Content not yourself with 
th6se borrowed lights, nor guide yourself by their 
viewsy but where your own fails you, and leaves y<^u 
in the dark. Their explications are not yours, anid 
will give you the slip. On the contrary, your own 
observations are the product of your own itiind, where 
they will abide, and be ready at hand upon all oc- 
casions in converse, consultation^ and dispute. Lose 
not the pleasureltls to~see that you were riot stopped 
in your reading, but by difficulties that are invincible ; 
where the commentators and scholiasts themselves 
are at a stand, and have nothing to say. Those 
copious expositors of other places,^who.with a vain 
and pompous overflow of learning, poured out on 
passages plain and easy in themselves ; are very fir#e 
of their words and pains, where there is no need. 
Convince yourself fully by this ordering your studij^, 
that it is nothing but men's laziness which hath 
encouraged pedantry to cram, rather than enrich 
libraries, and to bury good authors under heaps of 
notes and commentaries, and you will perceive that 
sloth herein Tiath acted against itself, and its own 
int erest, by multiplying reading and inquiries, and 
increasing the pains it endeavoured to avoid.' 

This, though it may seem to concern none but 
direct scholars, is of so great moment Tor the right 
ordering of their education and studies,' that I hqpQ I 
shall not be blamed for inserting of j.there ; especiaUy 
if it be considerecf, that it niay be of use to gentle- 
men too, when at any time they have a mind to go 
deeper than the surface, and get to themselves a 
solid, satisfactory, and masterly insight in any part of 
learning. 

* Plaoes] i.e. passages. Cf. *The place of the Scripture which he 
read.* (Acts viii. 32.) * Common-//ar^ book.' T<Jiroj in Greek and 
locus in Latin were used in the same way. , . i.. 
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Order and constancy are said to make Jiho., great 
difference hrhvrgi^onp man cmd another : this I am 
sure, not hing^ so much clears a learner's way, helps 
him so miicn on it, and makes him go so easy an^ so 
far in any inquiry, a s a goodmethod . His governor 
should take pains to^make mm sensible of this, ac-^ 
custom hi m to order. ' and teach him method in all 
the application of his thoughts ; show him wherein it 
lies, and the advantages of it ; acquaint him with the 
several sorts of it, either from general to particulars, 
or from particulars to what is more general ; exercise 
him in both of them ; and make him see in what 
cases each different method is most proper, and to 
what ends it best serves, 
^t In history the order of time ^ shoul d gove rn, in 
Iphilosopnical inquiries that ot nature, which in all 
progression is "to go" from tlSe"pIace on e is then i n, to 
that which joins and lies next to it ; and so it is in the 
mind, from the Tciiowledge it stands possessed of 
already, to that which lies next, and is coherent to 
it, and so on to what it aims at, by the simplest and 
most uncompounded parts it can divide the matter 
into. To this purpose, it will be of great use to his 
pupil to accustom him to distinguish well, that is, to 

^ Order] * On this subject Helvetius makes a remark which ought 

to acquire the weight of a maxim: ** Order lengthens the day, 

U disorder shortens it." In fact, he who studies without order will die 

without learning ; and he who lives without it will never be wise.* 

St. 7, 

* The order of time] There is another principle to be recognised 
in arranging the order of studies, and that is the order of mental deve- 
lopment. Locke's remark on the order of physical science is admir- 
able. The word?, * AH progression is to go from the place one is then 
in, to that which joins and lies next to it,' should be written over the 
door of every school and every laboratory. The teaching of * common 
things ' is the best way of approaching the formal study of the various 
branches of physical science to which they belong. The geography of 
our own immediate neighbourhood is the best introduction to the geo- 
graphy of the world. Local history is the best introduction to national 
history, national to general, and so with other subjects. 
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have'distinct notions, wherever the mind can find any 
real difference ; but as carefully to avoid distinctions 
in terms, where he has not distinct and different clear 
ideas. 

[Section XXV. §§ 196-209.] 

[ACCOMPLISHMENTS— DANCING.] 

196. Besides what is to be had from study and 
books, there are oi^ jjer ^^rr nmrl'''^"^^*^^"' ^^^^^T^iirjr for 
a gentl gjTian^ to he got by exercise, and^to^w h ic h tim e 
is to be aljpjy.Qd*.aadibX-jdiich--HMtst^ be had. 

DaAcing being that which gives graceful motions 
all the life, and above all things n ianlines s. and a be- 
coming confidence to young children, I thmk it cannot 
be learned to p ear ly, after they are once of an age and 
strength capable of it. But you must be sure to have 
a good master, that knows, and can teach, what is 
graceful and becoming, and what gives a freedom and 
easiness to all the motions of the body. One that 
teaches not this, is worse than none at all : natural 
unfashionableness bein g much better than apish 
affected postures ; and I think it much more passa- 
ble, to put off the hat, and make a leg,* like an honest 
country gentleman, than like an ill-fashioned dancing- 
master. For as for the jigging part, and the figures 
of dances, I count that little or nothing, further than 
as it tends to perfect graceful carriage. 

[MUSIC] 

197. Musiqjs thought to have some affinity with 
dancing, and a good Tiand upon some instruments, is 
by many people mightily valued. But it wastes so 
much of a young man/stime ta.gain .but a moderate 
skill in it ; and engages often in such odd company, 

1 Make a leg] i.e. make a bow. See note, p. 133. 
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that many think it mych better spared : and I have, 
amongst men oT^arts and business, so sel dom hea rd 
any one comniended ^ or esteemed for having an 
excellency' TrTmusic^ that amongst all those thingis, 
that ever came into theLiist of accomplishments, I 
think I may giyg i ^ , t^h^ la^t pl**^ ^ ^'" ^^'^^^ lives 
will not serve us for the attainment of all things ; nor 
can our minds be alwaj:s intent on something to be 
learned. The weakness of our constitutions, both of 
mind and body, requires that we should be often un- 
bent : and he that will make use of any part of his 
life, must allow a large portion of it to .recreation. 
At least, this must not be denied to young people ; 
unless whilst you, with too much haste, make them 
/ old, you have the displeasure to set them in their 
f graves, or a second childhood, sooner than you could 
wish. And therefore, I think, that the time^aod 
. pains allotted to serigys improvements, should be 
/ employed about things of most use ^nd q nr°^^^lf^"^^ 
and that too in the mSfflMs the most easy and short, 
that coul4 be at any rate obtained : and perhaps, as I 
have above said, it would be none of the least secrets 
of education, to make the exercises of the body ai>d 
jfmind, the recreation one to another.' 1 doubt not but 
that something might be done in it, by a prudent 
man, that would well consider the temper and inclina- 
tion of his pupil. For he that is wearied either with 
study or dancing, does not desire presently^ to go to 
sleep, but to do something else, which may divert and 
delight him. But this must be always remembered, 
that nothing can come into the ac count of recreation. 
that is not done with delight. 

1 Commended] * Locke judges of music, as of poetry, very sup^t- 
ficially and partially. He has not a word to say on its refining and 
elevating powers. He speaks as if the learning of music were useless 
except for the purpose of idle ostentation.' S. 

* Presently] i.e. straightway. See note, p. 91. 
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[RIDING— FENCING.] 

198. Fencjjn gy^ and riding the great horse,^ are 
looked upon as so necessary p arts of breedin g, that, it 
would be thought a great omission to neglect them ; 
the latter of the two being for the most part to be 
learned only in great towns, is OQfiLOf-tbe best exer- 
cises for healthy which is to be had in those places of 
ease and luxury-:- andp upon that account, makes a fit 
part trf" a young gentleman's employment during his 
abode there. And as far as it conduces to give a man 
a firm and graceful seat on horseback, and to make 
him able to teach his horse to stop and turn quick, 
and to rest on his haunches, is of use to a gentleman 
both in peace and war. But whether it be pjF^moment 
enough to be made a business of, andnSeserve to take 
up more of hirHihe, than should tare^y forjhis health 
be employed at due intervals in some such yigorcais 
exercise, I shall leave tp the. discretion of parents and 
tutors, who will do well to remember, in all the parts 
of education, that most time and application is to be 

> Feneing] * Fencing seems, among our ancestors, to have formed 
an important part of education, even among those trained up for peace- 
able professions. For we find even Milton, who, though he never took 
orders, was educated for the church, alluding with some satisfaction to 
his expertness as a swordsman. **Nor, though very thin, was I everf 
deficient in courage or in strength ; and I was wont constantly to exer- j 
cise myself in the use of the sword, as long as it comported with my ^ 
habits and my years. Armed with this weapon, as I usually was, I J 
should have thought myself quite a match for any one, though much' 
stronger than myself ; and I felt perfectly secure against the assault 
of any open enemy." {Second Defence of the People of England,)* 
St,% 

'^ Biding the great horse] i.e. horsemanship. I find on the title-page 
of the Gentleman's Dictionary (1705) the following: 'I. The Art of 
hiding the Great Horse : Containing the Terms and Phrases us*d in 
the Manage, and the Diseases and Accidents of Horses.* Again I find, 
under the word Manage, * Manage is a Word that signifies not only the 
ground set apart for the exercise of Riding the Great Horse, but like- 
wise the Exercise itself.* The expression occurs in the Spectator, No, 
134. 
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Desiowea on uiai, wiiicii is ii kc tu uc oi greatest 
sequence, 3^^ fr^gnAnf^cf nc^ in the orQi nary"cc 
and CR:currences of that life the youne niah is desii 



bestowed on that, which is like to be o f greatest con- 

dinar y course" 
young niah is aesignecl 
for. 

199. As for fencing, it s eems to me a good exer- 
cise for health, but dan gerous to the j ife : the con- 
fidence of their skill being apt to engage in quarrels 
those that think they have teamed to use their swords. 
This presumptionmakes them often more touchy than 
needs, on points of honour, and slight or no provo- 
cations. Young men, in their warm blood, are for- 
ward to think they have in vain learned to fence, 
if they never sljow their skill and courage in a duel ; 
and they seem to have reason. But how many sad 
tragedies that reason has been the occasion of, the 
tears of many a mother can witness. A man that 
cannot fence, will be more careful to keep ou^ of 
bullies and _g2nnesters' company, and will not be 
half so'^pt to stand upon punctilios,* nor to give 
affronts, or fiercely justify^ them when giyeru which 
is that which usually makes the quarrel. And when 
a man is in the field, a moderate skill in fencing, 
rather exposes him to the sword of his enemy, than 
secures him from it. And certainly a man of cour- 
age, who cannot fence at all, and therefore will put 
all upon one thrust, and not stand parrying, has 
the odds against a moderate fencer, espec ially if h e 
has skill in wrestling. And therefore if any provi- 
sion be to be made against such accidents, and a man 
be to prepare his son for duels, I had much rather 
mine should be a g ood wrestle r fhan an ordifiarv 
fencer, which is the most a gentleman can attain to 
in it, unless he will be constantly in the fencing- 
school, and every day exercising. But since fenc- 
ing, and riding the great horse, are so generally 
looked upon as necessary qualifications in the breed- 

^ Punctilios] i.e. nice points of honour. 
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.ing of a gentleman, it will be hard wholly to deny 
any one of that rank these marks of distinction. 
I shall leave it therefore to the father, to consider 
how far the temper of his son, and the station he 
is like toj2£..Jn, will all ow, o r encouragfi... him to 
comply with^fesjtyons, which having very little to 
do with civil life, were yet formerly unknown to 
the most warlike nations, and seem to have added 
little of force or courage to those who have received 
them; unless we will think martial skill or prowess 
have been improved by duelling , with which fencing 
came into, and with which, 1 presume, it will go 
out of the world. 

learning and accomplishmen ts. The great bu siness 
of all is virtue and wisdom : 

Nullum numen abest si sit'prudentia.* 

Teach him to get a maste ry over his in clinationsj i 
and submit Ijjs, Qjjpdite to reason. This being obi- 
tained, and by constant practice settled into habit, 
the hardest part of the task is over. To bring a 
young man to this, I know nothing which so much 
contributes, as the love of praise and commendation, 
which should therefore be instilled into him by all 
arts imaginable. Make his mind as «ieilf>ihlr ^^ credit 
and shame as may be j and when you have done that, 
you have^put aprin^ypia-intaixiiiuwhich wijypfluence 
his actiojis^w]^ignyou are not by, to which the fear of 
a little smart Ota rod" is not comparaSle, and whicfi 

> Nullum, &c.] [No deity is absent if Prudence be present.] Locke 
does not quote Juvenal quite accurately here. The great satirist says : 

* Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia.* (x. 365.) 
You have no deity [O Fortune], if there be prudence, i.e. If men 
would but act with prudence, the goddess Fortune would cease to be 
regarded as a divinity. Cicero, I think, argues that he who has pru-A 
dence will have all other virtues, for it would be a mark of imprudenc4 ) 
noi to have them. 
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[TRADE.] 

201. I have one thing more to add, which as soon 
as I mention I shall run the danger of being suspected 
to have forgot what I am about, and what I have 
above written concerning education, all. t^iding to- 
wards a gentleman's calling, with AdudLdCEdide. seems 

I j to be whollyTnconsistent. And yet I canr^ot fprtie ar 
to say,.!. would have him leani alitSSfiTIalSajaual 
tracJe ; * nay, two or three, but one more partiailstrly. 

202. The busy inclination of children oeing always 
to be directed to something that may be useful to 
them, the advantages proposed fsom. what tH^^are 
set about may be considered of two kinds : i. Where 
the skill itself that is got by exercise, is worth the 
having. Thus skill not only In Ismgusiges and learned 
^iences, but in painting, burning, gardenigg, ^.teoDU.. 

/pering, and working in iron, aiid'alj other useful arts 
•' is worth the having. 2. Where the .ex ergise its elf, 
without any consideration, is necessary <£rjU§eAil'7or 
health. Knowledge in some things is so necessary Jo 
be got by children, whilst they are young, that some part 
of their time is to be allotted to their improyenient in 
them, though those employments contribute notbing 
at all to their health. Such ^r^ ^^f\dl^g ff^^'iYfitinj;^ 
and all other sedentary stud ies, for the cu ltivatigg of 
the mind, which unavoidably take up a great part of 
gentlemen's time, quite from their cradles. Other 
manual arts, which are both got, and exercised.:.by 
labour, do many of them, by that exercise, notj2l^ 
increase our dexterity and skill, but contributeltfl-Pur 
health too, especially such as employ us in the open 

> Manual trade] Workshops have recently been established with 
much advantage at some of our public schools. (See Introduction.) 
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air. In these, then, health and improvement may be 
jdmed toge ther, an d of these^^taukLsome fit ones be 
chosen, to be made the recre ations of one whose chief 
business is with books an d study. In this choice, the 
age and inclination of the person is to be considered, 
and constraint always to be avoided in bringing him 
to it For command and force may often create, but 
can never cure, an aversion : and whatever any one is 
brought to by compulsion, he will leave as soon as he 
can, and be little profited and less recreated by, whilst 
he is at it. 

[PAINTING.] 

203. That which of all others would please me 
best, wo uld be a painter, were there not an argument 
or two against it not easy to be answered. First, ill 
painting is one of the worst things in the world ; and 
to attain a tolerable degree of skill in it, requires too 
much of a iftan's time. If he has a natural iifetlnation 
to it, it wiir endanger the nejglscL^ ail other more 
useful studies Jta-giY§.way_ to that ; and if he have no 
mclinatiorfto it, all the time, pains, and money shall 
be employed in it, will be thrown away to no purpose. 
Another reason why I am not for painting, in a gentle- 
man, is, because ifls^a^ sedentary recreation, which 
more employs the mind than the body. A gentle- 
man's more serious employment I look on to be study; 
and when that demands relaxation and refreshment, 
it should be in some exercise of the body , which un- 
bends the thought, and confirms tJie healthajid atiength. 
For these two reasons I am not for painting. 

[RECREATIONS.] 

204. In the next place, for a country gentleman I 
shall propose one, or rather both these, viz^ardeiyng 
or,hijsbaij4ry in general, and worjang in. WQod> ^ts a 
carpenter, joiner^ or tvrner, these being fit and healtby 
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recreations for a man of study or business. For since 
the mind endur^'not to be constantly employed in the 
same thing or way, and sedentary or studiou^ nien 
Ishould have somejxircKe, that at the same time 
might divert tKeirininds7and employ their bodies, I 
know none thaFcould do it better for a country gentle- 
\ inan than thes e two ; the one of th fm nffnrilinff ^m 
I^xercise w1i£dJUm- weather, or season k^eps iaixxiiipm 
'the other. Besides that, by being skilled in the one 
of tlTem, he will be able to govern and teach his gar- 
dener ; by the o ther, c ontrive jLnfl_mnkp a gr^ivt many 
things both of deligf^t and. use : though these I pro- 
pose not as tHe chief end of his labour, but as temp- 
tations to it ; diversion from his other more seriou$ 
thoughts and employments by useful and healthy 
manual exercise, being what I chiefly aim at in it. ■ ' 
205. The great men among the ancients, under- 
stood very well how to reconcile manual labour with 
affairs of state, and thought it no lessening to their 
dignity, to make the one the recreation to the other. 
That indeed which seems most generally to have em*r 
ployed and diverted their spare hours, was^igtlCUltuce. 
Gideon amongst the Jews was taken from jtbxfislwg, 
as well as Cincinnatus amongst the Romans from the 
plough, to command the armies of their countries 
against their enemies ; and it is plain their dex- 
terous handling of the flail or the plough, and being 
good workmen with these tools, did not hinder their 
skill in arms, nor make them less able in the arts of 
war or government. They were g reat captains and/ 
statesmen, as Well asTiustahanieh.^' Cato Major7 who 
had with great reputation borne all the great offices 
of the commonwealth, has left us an evidence under 
his own hand, how much he was_Yersed J0 .country 
affairs ; and, as I remember, Cyrus thought gardening 

* Cato Major] Marcus Fortius Cato Censorius (B.C. 234-149) 
i^ote a work on agriculture {De re rusHcd)*. 
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SO little beneath the dignity and grandeur of a throne, 
that he showed Xenoph on a large field^jg^LJiQiiJbtree^^ 
all of his own planting.^ The records of antiquity, 
both ainongst Jews and Gentiles, are full of instances 
of this kind, if it were necessary to recommend useful 
recreations by examples. 

206. Nor let it be thought that I mistake when I 
call these or the like exercises and manual arts, 
diversi 9n^, or recusati ons : for *-^/-t»^'^<-i^» ia ^^^ f?f'*^r / 

idle, (as jveiy ong^^jgiay , phfi^^ „but. casing the' 
wparirtlTpartTy qll^pge qf busmess : and he that 

> Planting] * I have nowhere found, in ancient authors, any founj^ 
dation for what Locke here relates. Perhaps, however, he may alludel 
to a very beautiful passage in Xenophon's JSconomics, where Socrates 
tells Critobulus an anecdote of the Younger Cyrus and Lysander, the 
latter of whom, he says, gave an account of the circumstances to his 
host in Megara. Upon Lysander's arrival at Sardes, with presents from 
the allies, Cyrus received him with great distinction, and showed him 
his grounds, which, in the old Persian language, were denominated a 
Paradise. The Laconian beheld with admiration the beauty of the 
plantations, where the trees, probably date-palms, arranged in right 
lines at regular distances, with straight and lofty stems, as I have seen 
them on the plain of Memphis, formed umbrageous avenues in all direc- 
tions, while nragrant odours everywhere filled the air. He less admired 
the grounds, however, than the industry of C)mis, who had arranged and 
laid out the whole ; but, on his making the remark, ** Do you wonder," 
said Cyrus, **at this circumstance? Why, among those trees, there 
are many that I planted with my own hands." Regarding his ap- 
pearance, the beauty of his perfumed garments, his splendid bracelets, 
and neck-chains, and all the rest of his personal ornaments, Lysander 
is said to have exclaimed, "What do you mean, Cyrus? would you 
pretend that with those hands you have planted trees ? " To which 
Cyrus replied : ** Do you feel surprised at that, Lysander ? I swear to 
you by Mithra, that, when in good health, I never sup before I have 
well perspired, either in martial exercises, or in the labours of agricul- 
ture.'* (Xenophon, (Econom, iv. 20-25, edit. Schneid.)' SL y, 

Locke's reference to * the grandeur and dignity of a throne ' shows 
that he was erroneously thinking of Cyrus the Elder, the founder of 
the Persian empire, whereas Xenophon is speaking of Cyrus the 
Younger, who was never king, although Cicero, in the Be Senectute^ 
speaks of him as one. The error, which was still more explicit in the 
early editions, was pointed out by Coste in the author's life-time, but 
was not corrected until after his death. Even now, as is evident from 
the expression in the text quoted above, the error is only partially cor- 
rected. 

A A 
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thinks diversion may not He in hard and painful 
labour, forgets the early rising, hard riding, heat, cold , 
and hunger of hufHsmen, which is yet known to bie 
the constant recreat ipypf men of ^ he greatest condi- 
tion. Delving, planting, inoculating,^ or any the like 
profitable employments, would be no less a diversion, 
thanany of the i^le^ortsin fashion, if men could but 
be brought to delight in thein, which custom and skill 
in a trade will quickly bring any one to do. And I 
doubt not, but there are to be found those, who being 
frequently called to cards, or any other play, by those 
they could not refuse, have been more tired with these 
recreations than with any the m^ost serious employ- 
ment of life, though the play has-been such, as they 
have naturally had no aversion to, and with which they 
could willingly sometimes divert themselves. 

207. Play, wherein persons of condition, especially 
ladies, waste'so rhuch of their time« Is a. plaittjjistaQ&e 
J lb me, that men cannot £e perfectly idle ; thejc must 
/| (be doing jsQxnething ; for how else could they sit so 
many hours toiling at that which generally gives more 
vexation than delight to most people whilst they are 
actually engaged in it ? It is certain, gaming leaves 
no satisfaction behind it to those who reflect when it 
is over, and it no way profits either body or mind : as 
to their estates, if it strike so deep as to concern 
them, it is a trade then, and not a recreation, wherein 
few that have any thing else to live on, thrive : and 
at best, a thriving gamester has but a poor trade of it, 
^who fil[s his pockets at the price of liis. reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to people who are stran- 
gers to business, and are not wasted and wearied with 
the employment of their calling. The skill should be, 
so to order their time of recreation, that it m ay rel^ 
and refresh the part that has been exercised,. and is 

> InoexdaUng here means 'grafting.' The wofd^ in this sense, is 
common in our older writers. 
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tired, and yet .do something, which besides the present 
delight and ease, may produce, what jyill afterwards 
be pr ofitable , It has been nothing but the vanity and 
pride 'of greatness and riches, that has brought unpro- 
fitable and dangerous pastimes (as they are called) 
into fashion, and persuaded people into a belief, that 
the learning, or putting their hands to any thing thati 
was useful, could not be a Hiverfif9r\ fit for ^ ggntlg-* 
macu. This has been that which has given cards, dice, 
and drinking, so much credit in the world : and a 
great many throw away their spare hours in them, 
through the prevalency of custom, and want of some 
better employment to fill up the vacancy of leisure, 
more than from any real delight is to be found in 
them. They cannot^beajLihe dead weight of unem- 
ployed time lying upon their hands, nor the uneasi- 
ness it is to do nothing at all: and having never 
learned any laudable manual art wherewith to divert 
themselves, they have recourse to those foolish, or ill 
ways in use, to help off their time, which a rational 
man, till corrupted by custom, could find very little 
pleasure in. 

208. I say not this, that I would never have a 
young gentleman accom modate himselfLtaJJie inno4 / 
cent dive rsionsjn fashjon^amo ngstlEose of h is age andj 
condition. I am so far from having him austere and 
morose to that degree, that I would persuade him to 
more than ordinary complaisance for all the gaieties 
and diversions of those he converses with, and be 
averse or testy in nothing they should desire of him, 
that might become a gentleman and an honest man. 
Th ough as t o cards apd <jirej I think the safest and 
best way is never to learn any pla y upon themrafid 
so to be incapacitated for those dangerous tempta- 
tions and incroaching wasters of useful time. But 
allowance being made for i dle and jovial convey ^ 
nation; and all fashionableDegoming recreattotvs \ L 
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say, a young man will have time enough from his 
serious and main business, to IdSirn almost any trade. 
/\ It is w ant of app^cat^o n. and not of leisure, that_men 
I are not skilful in mo re arts thanbfle ; atld'an hourm" 
a day, constantly employed in such a way of diver- 
sion, will carry a man in a short time, a great deal 
farther than he can imagine : which, if it were of no 
other use but to drive the common, vicious, useless, 
and dangerous pastimes out of fashion, and to show 
there was no need of them, would deserve to be 
encouraged. If men from their youth were weaned 
from that sauntering humour, wherein some out of 
custom let a good part of their lives run uselessly away, 
without either business or recreation, they would find 
time enough to acquire dexterity and skill in hundreds 
of things : which, though remote from their proper 
callings, would not at all interfere with them. And 
therefore, I think, for this, as well as other reasons 
before mentioned, a lazy, listless humour, that idly 
dreams away the days, is of all others the least to be 
indulged or permitted in young people. It is the 
proper state of one sick, and out of order in his health, 
and is tolerable in nobody else, of what age or condi- 
tion soever. 

209. To^the arts above mentioned^ may be added 
perfuming,^ varnishing, graviag, and sfivfical sorts of 
working in iron, brass, and silver ; and if» as it hap- 
pens to most young gentlemen, that a considerable 
pait of his time be spent in a great town, he may 
learn to cut>.4)plislv and set -precious stones, or 
employ himself in grinding and polishing optical 
glasses. Amongst the great variety there is of 
ingenious manual arts, it will be impossible that no 
one should be found to please and delight him, unless 

* Ferfuining] In Locke's time there was a fashionable mania for 
I the preparation i2f.^rfumes.' Many ladies had their own stills with 
' which they made peppermint-water, lavender-water, and the like. 
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he be either idle or debauched, which igjiot-loJae 
supposed in a right .way, of education. And since he 
cannot be always employed i n^stud v. reading, arid 
conver sation, there will be many an hour, besides 
what his exercises will take up, which, if not spent 
this way, will be spent wor se. For I conclude, a 
young man will seldom desire to sit perfectly still and 
idle ; or, if he does, it is a fault that ought to be 
mended. 



[Section XXVI. §§210-211.] 

[MERCHANTS' ACCOUNTS.] 

210. But if his mistaken parents, frightened with 
the disgraceful names of mechanic and trade, shall 
have an aversion to any thing of this kind in their 
children ; yet there is one thing relating to trade, 
which, when *^^^ prtnctVi^r ||^^y ^{)] ^jiini' absolutely 

necessary for tneir sons to learn. 

Merchants* accounts, tTiough a science not likely 
to help a gentleman to get an estate, yet possibly 
there is not any thing nf^jpnrf^ usf; ^ pd effi< ;; ^cy. to\4 
make him preserve the^estate he ha s. It is seldom 
observed, that he who keeps an account of his income 
and expenses, and thereby has constantly under view 
the course of his domestic affairs, lets them run to 
ruin : and I doubt not but many a man gets behind- 
hand, before he is aware, or runs farther on, when he 
is once in, for want of this care, or the skill to do it. 
I would therefore advise al l gentlemen to learn p er- 

skill that belongs not to them, because it has received 
its name from, and has hrrnj'hirfl)'' pragtired by men 
of traffic^ 

211. When my young master has once got the 
skill of keeping accounts (which is a business of reason 
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more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amiss 
that his father, from thencefprth, require him to do it 
in all his concernments. Not that I would have him 
set do^^rrrevtirypint of wine, or play, that costs him 
money ; the general name of expenses will serve for 
such things well enough : nor would I have his father 
look so narrowly into these accounts, as to take occa- 
sion from thence to criticise on his expenses ; he must 
remember that he himself was once a young man, 
and not forget the thoughts he had then, nor the 
right his son has to have the same, and to have allow- 
ance made for them. If, therefore, I would have the 
young gentleman obliged to keep an account, it is not 
at all to have that way a check upon his expenses, (for 
what the father allows him, he ought to let him be 
fully master of,) but only, that he might be brought 
early into the custom of doing it, and that it might be 
made familiar and habitual to him betimes, which will 
be so useful and necessary to be constantly practised 
the whole course of his life. A noble Venetian, 
whose son wallowed in the plenty of his father's 
riches, finding his son's expenses grow very high and 
extravagant, ordered his cashier to let him have for 
the future no more money than what he should count 
when he received it. This one would think no great 
restraint to a young gentleman's expenses, who could 
freely have as much money as he would tell :^ but yet 
this, to one that was used to nothing but the pursuit 
of his pleasures, proved a very great trouble, which at 
last ended in this sober and advantageous -reflection : 
If it be so much pains to me barely to count the 
money I would spend, what labour and pains did it 
cost my ancestors, not only to count, but to get it ? 
This rational thought, suggested by this little pains 
imposed upon him, wrought so effectually upon his 
mind, that it made him take up, and from that time 

> Tell] i.e. count. Cf. * Tell the towers thereof.* (Psalm xlviii. 12.) 
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forwards prove a good husbander. This, at least, 
every body must allow, that nothing is likelier to keep 
a man within compass, than the having constantly be- 
fore his eyes the state of his affairs in a regular course 
of account. 



[Section XXVII. §§ 212-215.] 

[ON TPLAVEL.] 

212^ The last part usually in education, i s trav el, 
which is commonly t&OUgftt TO hhish th e-^prgT and 
complete ^h^ g^nfl^ma^a I confess travel into foreign 
countries has great advantages, but the time usually 
chosen to send young men abroad, is, T^thinln of all 
other, that which renders them least c apable of reap- 
ing those advantages. Those which are proposed, as 
to the main of them, may be reduced to these two, 
firsts language ; sec ondl y, an improveme nt in wi sdom 
and prudence, by seeing- me n, and conversing with 
people of tempers, customs, and ways of living, dif- 
ferent from one another, and especially from those 
of his parish and neighbourhood. But from sixteen 
to one and twenty, which is the o rdinary time of 
travel,^ men are, of all their lives^ th e l east fruite d to 
these improvsments. The first season to get foreign 
languages, and form the tongue to their true accents, 
r should think, should be from se ven to fourt een or 
sixteen, and then too, a tutor with them Is useful and 
necessary, who may, with those languages, teach them 
other things. But to put them out of their parents' 
view at a great distance, under a governor, when they 
think themselves to be too much men to be gov erned 
by others, and yet have not prudence and experienc^ 
enough to govern thefi (>selves~ what is it, but to expose 
them to all the greatest dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the least fence and guard against 
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them ? Until that boiling boisterous part of life 
comes in, it may be hoped, the tutor may have some 
authority : neither the stubbornness of age, nor the 
temptation or examples of others, can take him from 
his tutors* conduct till fifteen or sixteen : but then , 
when he begins fn m^^^ I^|><:p1f with m^^T^H 
thinks himselLone : when he comes to relish, and 
pride himseHjm^jnanlyjdces, and t hinks it a shame 
to be any longer under. tllQContipul and conduct' of 
another, what can be hoped from even the most car e- 
ful and discreet governor, when neither he ..has power 
to compel, nor his pugiljudisposition to be persuaded ; 
but on the contrary, has the advice of warm blood 
and prevailing fashion, to hearken to the temptations 
of his companions, just as wise as himself, rather 
than to the persuasions of his tutor, who is now 
looked on as an enemy to his freedom ? And when 
Vjis a man so like to miscarry, as when at the same 
jHime he is^oth. TJaLanijunruly ? This is the season 
hpf all his life, that most requires the eye and authority 
^ of his parents and friends to govern it The flexible- 
ness of the former part of a man's age, not yet grown 
up to be headstrong, makes it more governable and 
safe ; and in the after part, reascyi an d for esight begin 
a little to take place, and mind ^ a'niari oT his safety 
and improvement. The time therefore I sho uld think 
/ ^ the fittest for a young gentleman to be sent abroaa7 
would be, either when he Ts younger, 'under a tutor, 
whom he might be the better for ; or ^^^jiffi hp '^"^ grirry^ 
years old, without a governor; when he is of age to 
govern htmsdf, and make obse ngtion s j^ v^aOie 
finds in other countries worthyTns notice, and that 
might be of use to him after his return: and when 
too, being thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
fashions, the natural and moral advantages and defects 
of his own country, he has something to exchange, 

1 Mind] i.e. keep in mind. 
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with those abroad, from whose conversation he hoped 
to reap any knowledge. 

213. The ordering of travel otherwise, is that, I 
imagine, which makes so many young gentlemen 
come back so little improved by it. And if they do 
bring home with themT iiny KfTowledge of the places 
and people they have seen, it is often an admiration 
of the worst and vainest practices they met with abroad ; 
retaining a relish and memory of those things wherein 
their liberty took its first swing, rather than of what 
should make them better arid wiser, after their return. 
And indeed how can it be otherwise, goTnig abroad at 
the age they do under the care of another, who is to 
provide their necessaries, and make their observations 
for them ? Thus under the shelter and pretence of a 
governor, thinking themselves excused from standing 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduct, they very seldom trouble themselves 
with inquiries, or making useful observations of their 
own. Their though }:s ru n after play and pleasure, 
whereiti they take it as a lessening to be controlled ; 
but seldom trouble themselves to examine the 
designs, observe the address, and consider the arts, 
tempers, and inclinations of men they meet with ; 
that so they may know how to comport themselves 
towards them. Here he that travels with them, is 
to screen them ; get them out when they have run 
themselves into the briars ; and in all their mis- 
carriages be answerable for them. 

214. I confess, the knowledge of men is so great 
a skill, that it is not to be expected a young man 
should presently b e perfect in it. But yet his going 
abroad is to little purpose, if tr avel does not some- 
times open his eyes, make him cautious and wary, 
and accustom him to look beyond the outside, and, 
under the inoffensive guard of a civil and obliging 
carriage, keep himself free and safe in his conversation 
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with strangers, and all sort of people, without forfeit- 
ing their good opinion. He that is sent out to travel 
iat the age, and with the thoughts of a man design- 
ling to improve himself, may get into the conversation 
'knd. acquaintance of persons of condition where he 
comes ; which, though a thing of most advantage to 
a gentleman that travels ; yet I ask, amongst our 
young men, that go abroad under tutors, what one is 
there of an hundred^ that ever v isits a ny person of 
quality ?. much less make an acquaintance with such, 
from whose conversation he may learn what is good 
I ^breeding in that country, and what is worth obser- 
'vation in it ; though from such persons it is, one may 
learn more in one day,"thari In a year's rambling from 
one inn to another. Nor indeed, is it be wondered ; 
for men of worth and parts will not easily admit the 
familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor ; 
though a young gentleman and stranger, appearing 
like a man, and showing a desire to inform himself in 
the customs, manners, laws, and government of the 
country he is in, will find welcome assistance and 
entertainment amongst the best and most knowing 
persons everywhere, who will be ready to receive, 
encourage, and countenance an ingenious^ and in- 
quisitive foreigner. 

[CONCLUSION.] 

215. This, how true soever it be, will not, I fear, 
alter the custom, which has cast the time of[ trave l 
upon the worst part ofaman*s life ; but for reasons 
not taken from Iheir"" improvement. The young lad 
must not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, for fear 
what may happen to the tender child, though he then 
runs ten times less risk than at sixteen or eighteen. 
Nor must he stay at home till that dangerous heady* 

^ Ingenious] i.e. ingenuous. 

* Heady] i.e. headstrong, restive. Cf. 'Traitors, heady ^ high- 
minded/ (2 Tim. iii. 4.) 
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age be over, because he must be back again by one |^ 
and twenty, to marry, and propagate. The father 
cannot stay any longer for the pgrtion, nor the mother 
for a new set of babies to play with ; and so my 
young master, w^hatever comes of it, must have a wife 
looked out for him, by the time he is of age ; though 
it would be no prejudice .to his strength, his parts, or 
his issue, if it were respited for some time, and he 
had leave to get, in years and knowledge, the start 
a little of his children, who are often found to tread 
too near upon the heels of their fathers, to the no 
great satisfaction either of son or father. But the 
young gentleman being got within view of matrimony, 
it is time to leave him to his mistress. 

216. Though I am now come to a conclusion of 
what obvious remarks have suggested to me concern- . 
ing education, I woulJ^noTTiave it thought, that l/f 
look on it as a just treatise on this subject. There* 
are a thousand other things, that may need considera- 
tion ; especially if one should take in the various 
tempers, different inclinations, and particular defaults, 
that are to be found in children, and prescribe proper 
remedies. The variety is so great, that it would 
require a volume ; nor would that reach it. Each 
man's mind has some peculiarity, as well as his face, 
that distinguishes him from all others ; and there are 
possibly scarce two children, who can be conducted 
by exactly the same method. Besides thjat I think 
a prince, a nobleman, and an orcImary^entlemarTs 
son, should have^ydifferent ways of breeding. But • 
having had here only some general views, in reference 
to the main end and aims in education, and those 
designed for a £entl£inan!s son, whom being then very 
little, I considered only as white paper, or wax, to be 
moulded and fashioned as one pleases ; I have touched 
little more than those heads which I judged necessary 
for the breeding of a young gentleman of his condition 
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in general ; and have now published these my occa- 
sionaTthougfits with this hope, that though this be 
far from being a complete treatise on this subject, or 
such as that every one may find what will just fit 
his child in it, yet it may give some small light to 
those whose -concern for their dear little ones makes 
them so irregularly bold, that they dare venture to 
consult their own reason, in the education of their 
children, rather than wholly to rely upon Old Custom. 
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